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FOREWORD 

The institution of Trade Union, though of a recent origin, 
has become a powerful force in advanced countries; even where 
it is in a developing stage, it is bound to play a significant role 
at no distant date. Taking our own country, the trade union 
movement assumed the nature of a regular organisation only 
about 1918, To-day, just after a generation of its establishment, 
it has become an important organisation in the social and 
economic life of our country. Trade union representatives are 
found both in various national and international bodies. 

If labour representative? are to play their part effectively 
and participate fully in the deliberations of various committees 
and commissions, they should possess complete technical know¬ 
ledge not only to present their own view point well, but also to 
understand that of others. Further, they should also be sup¬ 
ported by the workers; and whatever decision they take on 
their behalf should be honoured by them. Unfortunately, in 
India, the Trade Union movement is very weak and the causes 
are not far to seek: multiplicity of unions, placing political 
ideology before economic interests, presence of outsiders and 
utilization of the machinery of compulsory adjudication for 
solving disputes. 

Many of these defects can be removed by a strong workers’ 
organisation and by an efficient system of solving industrial 
disputes. In my view, undue dependence on compulsory adjudi¬ 
cation is both the cause and effect of weakness of the Trade 
Unions. Efforts should, therefore, be made to make a break in 
this vicious circle by removing the compulsory adjudication 
machinery. 

At any rate, safeguards such as Joint Standing Machinery 
with representatives of the workers and employers. Tripartite 
bodies, conciliation boards and then a machinery of the nature 
of the Industrial Court, as it exists in U. K. under the Indus¬ 
trial Court Act, 1919, may be provided to solve the differences 
before they assume the position of an industrial dispute. If these 
methods fail, the parties may be allowed to have a strike or 
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lock-out, and surely the sanction of public opinion will emerge 
as a decisive factor in settling the dispute justly. 

The study of the Trade Union Movement has hitherto 
remained limited to a few. It is, indeed, a matter of gratifica¬ 
tion that more attention has come to he paid to this subject at 
the present time. The authors, by analysing the subject from 
the different aspects, have done a useful service, and I am sure 
the book will help those who are interested in having a clear 
picture of the Movement with all its richness and limitations. 


Government House , 
Lucknow. 

October 21, 1957 . 


V. V. GIRI 


INTRODUCTION 

The first trade onion, In its modern sense, was brought into 
existence in this country In 1918 The Indian trade union 
movement is thus four decades old. In the life of a movement, 
unlike that of an individual, forty years may constitute a short 
span ; however, it is sufficiently long for a movement to grow 
out of its infancy, childhood and adolescence into an adult 
mature organism. Has Indian trade unionism reached that 
stage, at which it can be considered a responsible and repre¬ 
sentative movement of the working classes in India ? Or is it, 
still an immature movement of a few disgruntled politicians, 
who expioit the wage earning masses for their political ends, \ 
without a solid economic and industrial base and with 
recourse to such means as ad judication, agitation and strikes 
The period of four decades provides adequate ground for: 
evaluation of the progress or failure of the movement and 
hence this book, which traces in detail the development of 
Indian trade unions from 1918 up-to-date and explains its 
salient features, merits and defects, admirably serves as an 
evaluation report of our trade union movement. 

There can be no doubt that Indian trade unions have made 
some progress during the last forty years. A comparison of 
labour conditions during 1918-1924 with the existing ones maybe 
a pointer to this progress. In the earlier period, Indian labour 
was a large incoherent mass, brought together by economic 
distress and political expediency. In the absence of any legal 
safeguards, organisation of labour was an illegal conspiracy 
and employers could easily victimise workers and their leaders. 
Mr, B. Shiva Rao gives a graphic description of a trade union 
meeting, convened in dark, to enable the members to conceal 
their identity. Employers refused to treat the workers’ 
representatives on equal footing and collective bargaining 
became a practical impossibility. At the same time the 
early trade union period synchronised with the immediate 
post-war political aspirations, culminating in the Swaraj 
movement. ’ Naturally and inevitably the leadership for the 
inlant trade union movement was provided by the political 
upsurge and hence Indian trade unionism imbibed a deep 
political colour. 

Conditions have since considerably changed. Trade unions 
are now considered, even by employers, not merely as an 
inevitable response to the challenge of modern industrialisation, 
but more so as an essential tool for industrial peace. It has 
been realised that the collective grievances of wage earners 
: can be fruitfully channelised through trade unions and failure 




to do so would merely keep the embers of industrial unrest 
burning. Trade unions have earned both legal and social 
status, both from the employer? and the State. Trade unionists 
have secured for themselves equal status with the employers* 
representatives in the regional, national and international con* 
ferences and committees and have contributed much to their succ¬ 
ess. Often the Central and the State cabinets have drawn their min- 
inters from the ranks of trade unionists, who could thus influence the 
Government labour policy. Quantitatively the growth is fairly 
satisfactory, and the number of trade unions registered under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, has gone up to 6,029 in 
| the year 1953-54 and of these unions, 3,295 claimed a member- 
! ship of 2,112,695. According to the authors of thh book, out 
of a total organisable force of 140 million, only 4 million, i. e 
2.9 per cent, have been organised in trade unions. 

In spite of its legal and social importance, Indian trade 
unionism still suffers from a number of uihereatdefects*. which 
seriously retard its progress. As has been seen earlier, Indian 
trade unions owe their progress primarily to the outsiders or 
non-workers, who have retained their influence on the move¬ 
ment throughout, the last four decades. Besides discouraging the 
rise of leadership from the rank and file, the outsiders diverted 
the trade union movement from industrial and economic fields 
to divergent: political lines. Every all-India party, with a 
desire to dominate the labour field, set up its own national 
federation and got as many trade unions affiliated to it as 
possible. The result has been the division of Indian trade 
unions, often in the same locality and the same industry, into 
four or five clearly demarcated enclosures. Though the 
political influence on our trade unions is visible right from the 
i inception of the movement, the actual process qf disintegration 
l started with the establishment of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress in 1947, when the Indian National Congress, 
after achieving political freedom for the country, desired to 
bring the organisation of workers under its labour wing. Its 
example was meticulously followed by the Socialists who set up 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha in 1948. The other left-wingers 
(barring the communists and the socialists) made it an annual 
feature by establishing in 1949 the United Trades Union 
Congress. The extreme rightists* organisation, the Jan Sangh, 
also made a feeble attempt to start iu all-India workers* 
organisation. In the meanwhile, the original All India Trade 
Union Congress went completely into the hands of the com¬ 
munists. 

The political division of trade unionism affects the movement 
in many ways ; Firstly, it leads to multiplicity and consequent 
rivalry among trade unions. Secondly, it exploits the trade 
unions for political purposes, thereby completely neglecting 
their legitimate activities. Thirdly, it discourages a worker 



ho has no interest in any political party but who may be 
keen to pursue industrial and economic activities, from becom¬ 
ing a trade unionist. Fourthly, it does not allow the ordinary 
workers to rise in the labour movement, by maintaining the hold 
of outsiders over them. Lastly and generally, political unionism 
leads to general weakness in trade unions. In the absence of 
"any inherent strength of trade unions, thete has been a ten 
dency to rely heavily on Government sponsored industrial 
relations machinery in preference to methods oi mutual 
insurance and collective bargaining- In India, considerable 
time and money of trade unions are wasted in pleading cases 
in the Labour Courts or before adjudicators, and hence essential 
cultural and welfare activities are not undertaken. 

There is thus a vicious circle of dominance of outsiders, 
political unionism, rivalry and multiplicity of unions, unsound 
finances and low membership, absence of welfare activities and 
collective bargaining, reliance on State ma*|iiaery and inhe¬ 
rent weakness of trade unionism. If trade unionism is to develop 
on proper lines, this vicious circle must be broken. Various mea¬ 
sures can be suggested for this purpose. For example, the principle 
of “one industry, one union” may be usefully followed ; the 
“Giri Approach”, which was successfully thwarted by the vested 
interests, can be revived, by discouraging references to adjudica¬ 
tion and by encouraging collective bargaining ; workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in management may be increasingly allowed ; and the 
existing impersonal relations between the employers and the 
employees may be substituted by personal and cordial relations. 
The most effective measure, however, may be workers’ educa¬ 
tion, through which actual workers in industry can be trained 
to manage their own unions efficiently and effectively. With 
well planned and intensive workers’ education, most of the 
defects, noted above, will wither away. 

A strong and healthy trade unionism can make ,a subs¬ 
tantial contribution to the economic development of the country. 
So far trade unions have fought mainly on the consumption 
side, with such demands as higher wages and allowances, less 
working hours and more rest intervals. Even the employers’ 
role has been on the consumption side as can be seen in their 
attempts to maximise their profits. Both the parties strive to 
draw for themselves as much as possible from the national pro¬ 
duce, in the form of wages or profits, without in any way 
bothering about higher productivity. National-minded trade 
unionists can change this traditional role of trade unions of 
making demands merely on the consumption side anti urge 
them to cooperate in higher production, so that with increased 
national mcome, the standard of wage earners can be raised. 

This book by Mathur Brothers is a timely publication, when 
our trade unions are at cross-roads. They have to modify the 
traditional role and adopt a nevy one for the economic develop- 
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ment of an under-developed country. India is in the process of 
economic growth and her progress will be greatly facilitated, if 
our trade unions follow a policy of active and willing coopera¬ 
tion. This book traces the history of our trade unionism, ex¬ 
plains its merits and drawbacks, brings out its salient features, 
examines its methods and makes suggestions for further impro¬ 
vement. It will thus help to understand our trade union pro¬ 
blems in their right perspective and as such will be of use to 
State labour officials, employers, trade unionists and to all 
students of Indian labour problems. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Chembur, Bombay 38. 

16th September, 1957. 


S. D. PUNEKAR 
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PREFACE 

Our interest la the problems of Indian labour has inspired 
us to write this book. We have worked under heavy odds. 
There is very little published literature on Indian trade unions. 
We have tried to collect information from different sources— 
trade unions, employers organisations, government departments 
and persons interested in the subject. Their response has not 
been encouraging. We have experienced considerable difficulty 
in collecting material for our book. 

Wt are very thankful to trade unions and employers organi¬ 
sations who have supplied us with docunieh^and information. 
We thank all those who have helped us in writing this book. 

We are very ranch indebted to His Excellency Sri V V. Giri, 
Governor Uttar Pradesh for giving a Foreword and to Dr. S. D. 
Punekar of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for writing 
an ‘Introduction* to the book. 

The tables in this book have been compiled from Govern¬ 
ment publications. We have acknowledged passages from 
works of other authors; omissions, if any, are unintentional. 

We shall be thankful for any criticisms and suggestions 
that may be offered by those who have a deeper understanding 
of the trade union movement. We shall try to incorporate 
them in our later attempts. We shall feel amply rewarded if 
our attempt arouses a deeper interest of the educated sections 
in the subject. 

Allahabad 
October , 1957 


A. S. Ma'jchtjb 
j. S. Mathur 
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CHAPTER t 


EVOLUTION OF TRADE UNIONISM 

The Industrial Revolution in Great Britain and later on in 
other countries brought about a sudden and drastic change m 
the economic sphere. These changes were so sudden jmd 
quick that it was very difficult to bring about a complete social, 
economic and political adjustment. The Industrial Revolution 
completely undermined the old order o. society, the ok ways 
of maintaining order and discipline without at the same time 
replacing them by new ones. Whereas in the pre-industrial 
revolution period social adjustments could be easily and 
promptly brought about, the same wa3 not possible in the years 
following the industrial revolution. The march of technological 
improvements and inventions was too rapid to permit comp e < 
institutional adjustment. These vast economic changes have 
considerably influenced and are constantly mHuencng the 
social and institutional pattern of our society. There is a slow 
and gradual change all over and every possible effort is being 
made to bring about a speedy solution. Labour problems 
have become important because of industrial maladjustments. 
fi&SttT td overtime these maladjustments have been made by 
the state through labour legislations and by organised la bom 
through collective bargaining. Failure to bring about an effec¬ 
tive and satisfactory adjustment is bound to cause revolutions. 

In the field of production the outstanding effect of industrial 
revolution was the introduction of the factory system of pro¬ 
duction. The economic, relationships of an agricultural civi¬ 
lisation based on decentralised system of production were direct 
and personal. The factory system completely changed these 
relationships. Modern relationship is indirect and impersonal 
though interdependent. The growth of factories, even small 
ones, separated the operative from the ownership ol the means 
of production. He was placed along with other operatives who 
were also fellow workers like him. Large scale production 
and a minute division of labour made production a collect >ve 
process. In this system of production the interests be 4 ween 
the masters and the workmen appeared divergent. 1 he old 
industrial system was based on customs and traditions, i he 
factory system of production completely tore ttiese old rela¬ 
tionships without replacing them by new ones, t ne factory 
system subordinated the workers while at the same time the 
powers of the masters were considerably increased. Ihe 
masters as a class never failed to take advantage of their 
superior position. The factory system created considerable 
amount of confusion and suffering- The industrial worker 
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was more or leas a factory slave. Large number of workers 
were huddled together and they had to work under most awful 
conditions. The new economic order was a challenge. The 
workers sought to meet the challenge through the formation 
of associations known as trade unions to defend their rights, 
living and working conditions. 

The rise of trade unions was not easy and smooth in the 
beginning. The early organisers had to face considerable 
difficulties. Each social order condemns as criminal and punishes 
most severely those acts which threaten its particular type 
of culture. The rise of factory system was associated with what 
is known as freedom of contract between man and man. Any 
association and organisation which threatened this very founda¬ 
tion ol the early factory system was to be condemned. The 
Comb; nation _ Act s in Great Britain and the Sherman Act in 
\ tr.S.A. were passed to prevent association of worEers andTcon- 
demn them as criminal conspiracies. Large number of 
prosecutions and persecutions was the price that had to be 
paid bv the early trade unionists. However, gradually 
economic ideas underwent a change and trade unions were 
tolerated and later on encouraged. Now trade unions have 
become one of the most important institutions oi the modern 
economic society. Workers have been granted freedom of 
association and every democratic country is zealously guarding 
this freedom that has been secured after great sacrifice on the 
part of millions of men in each country. 

The main reason for collective action on the part of 
early labour organisations was the realisation that individually 
a worker is no match to his employer. The rise of factory 
system was preceded by the creation of a landless proletariat. 
They had to choose between starvation and work on whatever 
condition that was offered. They were a non-entity before 
the all-powerful masters. They had to work under most 
inhiiinan and awful conditions. Trade unionists realised 
that the only way of getting redress was through collective 
action. Instead of bargaining individually for terms and 
conditions of service they should bargain as a lx>dy and reduce 
competition amongst themselves. Labour is perishable and a 
labourer cannot afford to wait, Man to man he is no match 
to the employer who possesses superior knowledge and has 
much larger credit and financial resources. He is a combiua- 
t*on himself. It can, therefore, safely be maintained 

that the growth of labour organisations was primarily due to 
the desire on the part of labourers to better their economic 
condition and the realisation that individual bargaining was 
utterly useless for this purpose. It is not suggested that this 
movement to improve the condition of workers was entirely 
and exclusively confined to labour organisations. There were 
philanthropists who were shocked to see the inhuman 
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conditions of work under which children and women were 
made xo work. There were even good employers like Robert 
Owen and others who were interested in improving the condi¬ 
tion of their workers. But these attempts, either on the part 
of philanthropists or some good employers, mostly failed. It 
was only the labour movement that could bring about lusting 
gains for the workers. 

The character of trade unions.has been constantly 

changing. 'TTvery^cBangeTTn the t^chAPJbgy the system of 
production' creates fresh problems. Trade unions have also 
td‘change their methods and their working to adjust themselves 
to changing ci rcumst ances. There has been no finality about 
trade unions, their working and their methods. Trade 
unions have gradually evolved and have now come to 
occupy an important place in the modern industrial order. 
From criminal and illegal associations they have now become? 
legalised and recognised institutions ; from institutions which 
were only very small bodies they have howT>ccome gigantic 
associations ; from institutions that Were primarily interested in 
the advancement of the cause of their own membership they 
have now become institutions which are interested in the 
social,'cultural' and" political development of the country. This 
is a remarkable progress. 

Trade unions have been influenced by a number of ideolo¬ 
gies. Social, economic and even political movements have 
influenced trade unions in one way or the other. The place 
of trade unions and their objectives have been differently 
emphasised by different thinkers. But certain ideologies have 
had considerable and far-reaching influence on the organisation 
of the workers. 

Marx and Engels and their theory of class war influenced 
trade unionism in a number of ways. Their theory of class 
conflict and dialectical materialism has createdla class of trade 
unionists who regard labour organisation as absolutely essential 
for bringing about a revolutionary and fundamental change 
iii the social order in which we are living. They considered 
that contradictions are inherent in the present economic order. 
Jt needs a complete change. The proletariat must overthrow 
the present bourgeoise class, capture state power and usher in 
a classless society. They considered the present states as accom¬ 
plices in the exploitation of the workers. For them trade 
unions and other labour associations are the instruments to 
overthrow capitalism. They have a militant outlook and are 
always thinking in terms of a revolution. 

The Webbs, on the other hand, considered trade unionism 
to be the extension of the principle of demopracy in the sphere 
o industry. They have considered trade unions to be institu- 
tins for overcoming managerial dictatorship, to strengthen 
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individual labourers and to give them some voice in the deter¬ 
mination of the conditions under which they have to work. In 
the absence of trade unions workers remain at the mercy 
of employers who always exploit them. Trade unionism is a 
corrective to this tendency. Their function and place is not 
transitory. They have an important role to play as long as 
the modern factory system lasts, “If the democratic state is to 
attain its fullest and finest development* it is essential that the 
actual needs and desires of human agents concerned should be 
the main consideration in determining the conditions of em¬ 
ployment. Here, then, we find the. special function of the Trade 
Union in the administration of industry’ 9 . 1 2 They wanted that the 
direction of major industrial process should remain in public 
hands. “It isessential that each grade or section of producers 
should be at least so well organised that it can compel public 
opinion to listen to., its claims, and so strongly combined that 
it could if need be, as a last resort against bureaucratic stupi 
dity or official oppression, enforce its demands by a concerted 
abstention from work against every authority short of a decision 
of the public tribunals or deliberate judgment of the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly itself”, 3 The Webbs also recognised perma-. 
nenc y of class con flict, bu t the y t hought that a solution could 
be found out through equality and collective agreements. 

G. D. H. Cole, on the other hand, considers that the object 
of trade unions should he the ultimate control of industry. He 
is a syndicalist and asserts that^^Syndical^U 1 claims for the 
workers not merely higher wages, but also something which 
it Jterms generally the ‘control of industj^^i It demands that 
men be regarded not as ‘citizens’ or ‘consumers 5 but as ‘pro¬ 
ducers*, that their work be recognised as the central fact oi 
their lives and that the industry be reorganised in their interest 
rather than in .that of the consumer”. He regards that control 
of industry is the future tiestiny~of trade unions. Cole also 
recognises the inevitability of class struggle and according to 
him trade unions exist to carry on this class struggle. “The 
class struggle is preached not on the ground that it is desirable 
but on the ground that it is a monstrous and irrefutable, fact. 
The class structure is established in our social institutions and 
it is only by means of the class struggle that we can escape from 
it”. 3 For carrying on this struggle and ultimately having control 
over industry Cole wants re organ isaticn of the trade union 
structures. According to him there should be industrial unions 
including every worker within their fold. Such unions are to 
be really very big and powerful ; their membership is to be 
compulsory. That such an objective may not be realised in 
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1. Industrial Democracy, page 821. 

2. ibid,, p. 825. 

The World of Labour, p. 21. 
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the near future 13 admitted by him. The immediate objec¬ 
tive may be the realisation of higher wages and better condi- \ 
tion i but the ultimate objective should be the control of workers ' 
over industry. 

A trade union for an average man signifies an association of 
workers which is engaged in securing certain economic benefits 
por its members. It may spread over a number of industries or 
? may be confined simply to one undertaking. It should, how¬ 
ever, be mainly concerned with the protection and advance¬ 
ment of the economic nUerest of members. This does not 
mean that advancement of the economic aims of its members 
is the sole purpose of a trade union. A trade_ union may also 
try to advance the social, political and cultural interests of its 
members. Trade union objectives and functions have develop* 
ed very rapidly recently and trade unions have now started 
taking interest in a large number of problems. They have, in 
fact, started advising governments in respect of various impor¬ 
tant policy matters. But in spite of these diversified functions 
the main function of a trade union continues to be that of pro¬ 
tecting and advancing the economic interests of its members. 

Similarly, a trade union is being regarded as essentially an 
association of workers which tries to benefit its members through 
collective action. Persons may not succeed in economic matters 
when they deal with their employers individually. But trade 
unions remove the weakness of individual bargaining through 
collective action. A trade union is commonly regarded as an 
association to help its members in getting collectively better 
terms of’employment, wages etc., than they could get if 
each one of them was to strike a private bargain, The legal ; 
definition of a trade union, however, permits even employers’ 7 , 
organisations to get themselves registered as trade unions. In j 
fact, some employers 1 associations have even got themselves 
registered as trade unions. But commonly a trade union is 
being regarded as a workers’ association. 

X he Webbs have defined a trade union as a “continuous 
association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving the conditions of their working lives”. This defini¬ 
tion, however, is unnecessarily restrictive as it excludes organisa¬ 
tions of salaried workers who have at present powerful and 
mighty associations. also restricts the function of a trade 
union to “the maintaining or improving the conditions of their 

I working lives’", The functions of a trade union have considerably 
widened and include amongst others some educational and social 
functions. I rade unions are now increasingly becoming inte¬ 
rested in the status of the worker as a member'of the society. 

I Recently, the British Ministry of Labour . has defined trade 
unions as “all organisations of employees—including those of 
salaried and professional workers^ as well as those of manual 
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wage earners—which are known to include among their func¬ 
tions that of negotiating with employers with the object of 
regulating conditions of employment”. Thus for a trade union 
the primary test is membership of employees with a view to 
regulate the conditions of employment of its members through 
negotiations. This definition also considers economic matters 
as of primary importance for a trade union. Even this defini¬ 
tion does not convey the true meaning of a trade union for an 
average man who will refuse to recognise quite a good number 
of associations as trade unions even though they may be 
registered as such. Thus a University Teachers’ Association 
or a Bar Association will not be considered a genuine trade 
uuion. The common man generally regards a trade union to 
be an association of the down-trodden. (It is being considered 
as organisation of the lower class of people who are generally 
„ being exploited), Trade unions are protesting organisations. 
The function of a' trade union is not simply negotiation or 
determination of wages and hours of work. It is essentially 
an association to register the protest of the under-privileged 
class. It is a movement to bring about asocial order based on 
social justice. This is what an average man thinks of a trade 
union. 

The baste objec tive of a trade u nio n, however, continues 
to be ecohoauc—saf eguarding and ’^furthering the economic 
Interests of its members'' "Trade* unions have recently staited 
taking keen interest In research and education. But the pursuit 
of research or provision of educational facilities are only 
secondary objectives. They are welcome in as much as they help 
in the fulfilment and attainment of the main objective. But even 
though the concern of a trade uuion with wages and hours of 
work and other working or service conditions continues to remain 
of primary importance, other objectives are gradually be¬ 
coming more important. Trade unions do not want to confine 
themselves merely to the maintenance and improvement-in the 
working lives of their members. Trade union activities are 
increasingly becoming more diversified. 

Trade unionism has ceased to be simply an economic pheno¬ 
menon. It touches all the social services at some point. “The union 
problem is a complex of economic, legal., ethical and social 
problems, which can be understood and met only by knowing 
the facts and genesis of the view point of organised labour in 
all its diversity, contradictions and snifting character, and 
by considering this viewpoint in relation to developing social 
,conditions and s ocial t raditi ons. Trade union.3 today are pluralist 
fin character and pragmatic in method; if they are not they 
are unlikely to survive the demands made upon them by so 


swiftly changing an environment”. 1 The British TIJC 
it Interim Report on Post-war Reconstruction distinguishes three 

1. I Juki. Trade Unions in the New Society;, p. 28. 
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main sets of objectives. The first 
maintaining and improving wages 


of 

of 


m 


is unquestionably that 
hours and conditions 
labour. This in itself relates to more than wages—measured 
monetary terms—we are also concerned with what wages can 
buy, with the cost of living and the general level of prices. We 
are in fact concerned with increasing the size of the real natio¬ 
nal income and with the share of it which should accrue to work 
people. Secondly, the trade union movement is concerned^ 
with the opportunities which exist for the worker to obtain. ’ 
“Full employment” is an aim which trade unions Have 
always pursued. Thirdly, the trade union movement exists 
for extending the influence of work people over the policy and 
purposes of industry, and to arrange for their participation in , 
its management. 

We are living in a period of planned economy. Trade unions 
do not want to be simply onlookers. They want to influence 
the plan and have therefore the objective of full employment 
before them. Their interest in the larger economic problems 
and policies has increased and their activity is not confined to 
wage and collective bargaining. Similarly, trade unions now 
demand a greater share in the management of the nation’3 
industries. 

'The objectives of the trade union movement in modern 
times may be re-stated as follows: (i) Defending or improving 
the wages and conditions of labour, (it) raising the status of the 
worker as a citizen of industry and of society, and (Hi) extend¬ 
ing the area of social control of the nation's economic life and 
participating in that control. 1 

It dees not, however, mean that trade unions in every 
country must definitely be having those objectives. Trade 
unionism in every country is being shaped and influenced by 
the peculiar development in that particular “ country. The 
Extent _pf industrial development and the political and social 
conditions all have a bearing on the development of trade unions 
and their objectives. 

There have been significant changes even in the sphere of 
economic activities of trade unions. Trade unionists do not 
simply have a negative approach; their approach is now more y 
positive. They do not simply wane to reduce unemployment ; 
they now want a policy of full employment; they are not satisfied 
with the shortening of the hours of work, increment in wages or 
provision of friendly benefits. They aspire for the creation of 
such conditions of work and service and the payment of wage thaf. 
will on the one hand avoid wide inequalities between different 
sections of the community and on the other hand provide 
opportunities for the progressive raising of the standard of 
living of large numbers of people and also provide opportunities 

1. Fiancles and Clegg-—'System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain', p. 192> 
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for the development of the human personality in its manifold 
aspects. 


i For the attainment of these objectives trade unions have 
•employed three methods which, according to Webbs are: 
j(g) the method of mutual insurance, (it) the method of 
jcollective bargaining, and (m*y the method of legal enactment. 
^These methods arc not mutually exclusive ;they are rather comple¬ 
mentary. A trade union may be utilising all the3e three methods 
simultaneously; their relative importance in the armoury of 
a trade union depends upon the stage of trade union develop¬ 
ment in a country and the nature of the problem before the 
trade union. 

We must now consider the place that should be assigned to 
trade unions. From a laissez faire state to the welfare state 
significant changes have taken place in our outlook towards 
trade Tin ions. In the former state any form of organisation 
was looked with suspicion and against the declared policy of 
freedom of trade. The economists too disapproved of trade 
union methods as they felt that trade unions work agafnst 
the inevitable economic laws. But gradually the views of 
economists underwent a change. It was realised that 
market economy need not always bring about the greatest good 
of the greatest number. The recurring booms and depressions 
resulted in increased state interference. Meanwhile the 
democratic spirit was also manifesting itself and all restrictions 
on freedom of association were gradually removed, f And now 
trade unions are being regarded as essential organisations for 
the proper functioning of the present day complex economic 
structure. They have been assigned a very important role 
in democratic countries. The status of trade unions has 
been Considerably enhanced and the state is now increasingly 
shouldering those burdens which were traditionally within the 
sphere of trade unions. For example, the modern state is 
interested in solving problems like unemployment, or provision 
of full employment, elaborate social security schemes, eradica¬ 
tion of inequalities "etc. It is also trying to enlist the support 
of trade unions in all major econotnic and social policies. 

The part that trade unions play in the economic and social 
life of a nat ion differs considerably from one country to another 
j Trade unions have mainly played a much more important 
role in democ rati c countries. They are independent organisa¬ 
tions which are generally being conducted on democratic lines. 
They are not subordinate to* the state which interferes with their 
working only under exceptional circumstances. In the 
totalitarian states, on the other hand, trade unions have 
been assigned a subordinate role and they are not independent 
of the state. They perform highly useful service. They may 
administer the state social insurance schemes, take part in the 
joint consultation machinery, represent the grievances of 
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..— - - employees and discharge similar other functions. 

jTheir reports and councils may even be considered. But 
Itrade unions, however important they may be, are not 
independent of the government. They'lose their voluntary 
Character and, above all, their right to strike. It is essential 
fbat the democratic spirit should be maintained by making 
trade unions essentially a voluntary organisation. 

Another important question to be considered is whether 
trade unionism is justifiable or not, and what are its contribu¬ 
tions ? In every social order certain values are considered 
fundamental to its very existence and any effort to bring about 
changes in them is strongly disapproved. The same holds good 
for trade unions also. They challenged the very principle of 
individual contract on which the laissez faire economy was 
based. The profits and gains of the propertied class were 
involved and a lot of hue and cry was raised about the disutility 
that trade unions were responsible for. We cannot assess the 
utility of trade unionism by examining its contribution towards 
certain sectional interests. “Trade unionism will be guided 
not by results in improving the position of a particular section v ' 
of workers at a particular time but by its effects on the 
permanent efficiency of the nation. If any of the methods and 
regulations of trade unionism result in the choice of less efficient 
factors of production than would otherwise have been used ; if 
they compel the adoption of a lower type of organisation than 
would have prevailed without them, and specially if they tend to 
lessen the capacity or degrade the character of either the manual 
labourers or brain workers, that part of trade unionism, however 
advantageous it may seem to particular sections of workmen, will 
stand condemned. If, on the other hand, any trade union 
methods arid regulations are found to promote the selection of 
the most efficient factors of production, whether capitals, brains 
or labour, if they tend lobe abetter organisation of these factors, 
and above all if their effect is progressively to increase the 
activities and improve the character of both brain and manual 
workers, then in spite of any apparent contraction of the 
personal power of the capitalist class, they will be approved 
as tending to heighten the faculties and enlarge the enjoyments 
of the community as a whole ”. 1 

k® Webbs have distinguished three principal raethods.of 
regulation that trade unions may adopt, viz-, the doctrine of 
vested interests, the doctrine of supply and derriarid and the 
doctrine ol living wage. The doctrine of vested interests relies 
on the power ol trade unions to restrict the number of prospec¬ 
tive entrants to callings where specially favourable conditions of 
labour prevail. They want to impose stringent conditions to 
restrict the supply of labour and thus enjoy benefits of 
monopolistic conditions. Needless to point out that this is not 

1. Webb, Industrial Democracy, page 703. 
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a healthy approach and that trade unions have abandoned 
this method of regulation. 

The doctrine of supply and demand relies on the method of 
collective bargaining and implies that because of collective 
action on the part of labourers trade unions* will be able to 
attain their objective. The method of collective bargaining 
may ultimately mean recourse to strikes for the enforcement 
of trade union demand. The doctrine of supply and demand 
has now only a limited application. It is being sparingly used 
because of developments that have taken place in trade unionism, 
growth of employer organisations, developments in employer 
employee relation* and the changing role of state in industry. 
The most important of these has been changes that have taker/ 

‘ place in trade unionism. The trade "union movement is be¬ 
coming more heterogeneous in composition and therefore probab¬ 
ly lesi inclined to resort to mass strike. The increasing impor-; 
tance of the permanent official class in the hierarchy of trade* 
unions has also acted as a stabilising force. But, above all, the ; 
change in emphasis from mere wages and working conditions j 
to the inclusion of comprehensive political objectives has also 
tended to undermine the importance of strike as a method of. 
regulation. 

The changing role of state in modern industry has also 
tended to diminish the importance of the doctrine of supply 
and demand progressively. The state has made provision for 
various bene tits for the workers. The state has emerged as a 
regulator of wages. Besides, the government is now a big 
employer of labour and men. It has tended to increase the 
standard of working and service conditions and thus minimised 
chances of industrial conflict. Moreover, contact with govern¬ 
ment has also tended to impart a sense of responsibility to trade 
union leaders. 

Trade unions are now relying more and more on the 
doctrine of a Jiving wage and hence they now place greater 
reliance on thelmetno'd' of legal enactment. The doctrine of 
living wage means prescribing a national minimum below 
which the slate will not permit any idustry to operate. The 
laying down of a national minimum, though time consuming, 
has the result of reducing industrial warfare and increasing the 
standard of those sections which are at the lowest ladder. This 
has the effect of raising the level of general efficiency and 
benefiting industries as a whole. 

It may be pointed out that inspite of greater reliance being 
placed upon the doctrine of a living wage, strikes do take place. 
Sometimes these strikes assume a much greater importance and 
put the public to unavoidable inconvenience. It may be noted 
that the resultant loss due to strikes cannot be accurately 
measured. It is insignificant as compared to the loss that is 
inflicted iupon the society in the shaoe of increased labour 
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turnover, absenteeism and harm that is being done in the shape 
of social and industrial frustration and discontentment. 

Moreover, the fact that strikes or any other action on the 
part of trade unions inconveniences the public is no ground for 
disapproving trade unionism. On the contrary it is “an argu¬ 
ment, not for prohibiting strikes, but for altering the social 
system. A public that acquiesces in exploitation has no rights 
against workers who are up in arms against it. As long as> 
social inequalities persist, industrial disputes will go along with' 

it..... strikes happen because ofjnequality and injustice 5 ^ 1 

“Public inconvenience may be an indispensable weapon. When 
trade unions seek for what they regard as justice, one of their 
most powerful sources of strength is the awakening of the slow 
and inert public to a sense of position. Effectively to do this, 
in a real world, it must inconvenience the public, that awkward 
giant has no sense of obligations until it is made uncomfortable 
When it is aroused the public begins to have interest in the 
position, to call for action ”. 2 

We thus see that trade unionism has been able to focus 
public attention on the deficiencies of the existing social and 
economic order. It has brought to light the hardship to 
which large number of people are being subjected at present. 

I hat something is basically wrong and certain radical changes 
are necessary to make the world a better one to live in has been 
I indisputably demonstrated. The fact; that we have been 
» discussing these problems is an ample testimony that the 
sacrifices that have been made have not beer, a waste, rather they 
have been fruitful investments. 


1. Cole—The World of Labour, p. 288. 

2. Lath2r~Quoted by Kncwtai in Strikes : A Study in Industrial Conflict, 

p. 293-294. 







CHAPTER IX 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Modern trade unionism is essentially an outcome of the 
factory system of production and the capitalistic order of 
society. In a modern factory a large number of employees 
work together. They have their common problems of low wages, 
excessive hours of work, poor housing etc. They have an 
opportunity to discuss these problems and if possible to find 
a common solution and take a common stand. The impersonal 
relationship between the employer and the employees in the 
modern factory, the increasing profits of the employers coupled 
with the low wages and poor standard of living of the workers 
create a class consciousness amongst them and prompt the 
workers to organise and take group action. 

1875-1918 

The first cotton mill in India was established in 1851 in 
Bombay and the first jute mill in 1855 in Bengal. This was 
the beginning of the modern factory system in India. After 
1851 and 1855 the number of factories began to increase both 
in Bombay and Bengal. Bombay was the seat of cotton textiles 
and Bengal that of jute manufacturing. The modern factory 
system brought in its wake employment of women and children, 
long and excessive hours of work, undermining of morality, 
lack of education, poor housing and an excessively high death 
rate. The Secretary of State for India was kept informed of 
all these attendant evils of the modern factory system and the 
first Factory Commission was appointed in Bombay in the year 
1875 and the First Factories Act was passed in 1881, 

The 1881 Act proved highly inadequate and its provisions 
regarding protection to child labour and absence of any regula¬ 
tion for women labour were highly disappointing. Another 
Factory Commission was appointed in 1884. Mr. Lokhandcy 
organised a conference of workers in Bombay and drew up, a 
memorandum signed by some 5,309 workers to be presented to 
the Factory Commission. This was the beginning of modern 
trade unionism in India. The memorandum submitted and 
adopted at this meeting demanded a weekly rest, half an hour 
recess, compensation for disablement, payment of wages not later 
than 15th of the m&nth following the one in which they were 
earned, limitation of hours of work from 6-30 a. m. till sunset. 

The conditions liowever, did not improve and therefore 
another representation was subpitted to the Government in 
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1890. This representation also reiterated the demands of 
1884 and was signed by about 17,000 workers. In the same year 
the Bombay Millhands’ Association was established under the 
presidentship of Mr, Lokhandey. This was the first labour 
association in India. In order to provide an effective organ to 
the labourers a labour journal ( Dinbandhu ) was also started. 
The Bombay Milibands’ Association submitted a representa¬ 
tion before the Factory Labour Commission (1890) setting 
forth their demands. 


The Bombay Millhands’ Association cannot, however, be 
classified as a genuine trade union. The workers did not have 
any effective organisation of their own. The Milibands’ Asso ¬ 
ciation had no existence as an organised body, having no roll of 
membership, no funds and no rules. 1 

A large number of labour associations were started after 
1890. Thus the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma was started in 1897, the Printers Union, 
Calcutta in 1905, the Bombay Postal Union in 1907, the Kamgar 
Hitvardhak Sabha and the Social Service League in 1910. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma 
was registered under the Companies Act. Its membership 
was open to railway servants of all grades. Its rules were 
comprehensive and provided for the election of various office 
bearers, the holding of annual general meetings, administration 
at branch levels, the powers of different office bearers, their 
methods of election and their salaries or honoraria. The 
Society had elaborate rules regarding the payment of subs¬ 
criptions and dispension of various benefits to the various 
classes of its employees. Rut the Society was regarded as a 
quasi-labour union by the Bombay Labour Gazette. The Society 
and all other labour associations that were organised during 
this period were essentially labour welfare organisations. They 
could hardly be regarded as modern trade unions. These 
organisations wanted to mitigate the evils of the modern 
factory system and improve the lot of the workers. Social 
welfare workers were mainly responsible for the organisation 
and working of these associations. They discussed the 
problems, gave definite shape to the grievances of labourers, 
represented their case before the government and pressed for 
suitable labour legislation. 

It was as it should hive been. Conditions for the growth 
and development of modern trade unions were absent. Modern 
trade unionism pre-supposes the existence of an industiial 
proletariat class which is dependent upon factory employment 
as its chief source of living. Though the modern factory 
system had come to stay and was progressing, yet there was no 
permanent factory labour class. The workers were all 


1. Sec Report on the Working of factory Act in Bombay, 1892, 
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migratory and sought industrial jobs only as a temporary sup¬ 
port. They returned to the villages at the first available 
opportunity. There was no class consciousness amongst 
labourers and there was incomplete and ineffective realisation 
of the evils of modern factory system. Labour had come from 
the villages and could migrate to the villages if they were dis¬ 
satisfied. The few attempts that were made during this period 
were simple manifestations of some local grievances that were 
strongly felt. Common action of workers was mainly actuated 
by ties oi caste, kinship or common place of origin. Once 
these local grievances were solved or decided the unions or 
labour associations became extinct or non-entities. 

Another feature of this period was that unions were 
generally organised amongst educated sections like postal and 
telegraph workers and railways which had the earliest organisa¬ 
tions. This was so because most of the employees in these 
concerns were literate or partially literate and also because a 
fair proportion of the workers in these categories belonged to 
the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

For all these reasons and also for lack of radical leadership 
unions or labour associations during this period mainly 
relied on constitutional methods for getting their grievances 
redressed. The leadership and the labour movement had 
essentially social welfare outlook. They cooperated with 
government in various schemes. The leadership relied mainly 
on making representations, filing petitions and agitating for the 
enactment of various labour legislations. The labourer was 
not directly obsessed with any political themes. He noticed the 
current of political life only when it touched him and then he 
left it with poise or silent condemnation. 

The most notable feature of this period was the absence of 
strikes as a means of getting grievances redressed. The Royal 
Commission on Labour observed that before 191ft a strike 
was rare. This does not, however, mean that strikes were 
completely absent. There were a few strikes even before 1918. 
Thus the Ahmedabad weavers declared their first official 
strike in 1895 when the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association 
decided to substitute a fortnightly wage system for a weekly 
one. The weavers struck work, though they failed. There 
were several strikes in Bombay in 1897 aiter the plague epidemic. 
Quite a good number of these proved successful or at least 
partially successful. There was an unsuccessful strike in the 
Press and Machine Section of the Madras Government Press 
against overtime vrork without payment. In 1905 the employees 
of the Governmen: of India Press, Calcutta went on strike for 
about a month and in 1907 there was a strike of railway 
workers of the Samastipur Railway workshop on the issue of 
increment of wages. 
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icsc strikes were organised not on any planned basis and 
were arranged only to get local grievances redressed. There was 
no solid, stable and well-organised union to utilise the right to 
strike effectively. Strikes during this period were only excep¬ 
tional. 

This period has been characterised as the Social Welfare 
period of our early trade union movement by Dr. Punek&r. 1 
Dr. R. K. Das has divided this period into two. The first 
period between 1875-1891, according to him, was devoted 
mainly to the regulation of women and child labour in Indian 
factories. In the second period (1891-1917) the objective was 
the amelioration of conditions of Indian emigrants to various 
foreign countries and British coionies like South Africa. Canada 
etc. Very little was done except placing memoranda and 
representations before commissions and committees. 

1918-1924 


15 


The declaration of war in 1914 very much helped in the growth 
of labour movement in India. The entire economic situation 
was changed. The war and the consequent shortage of shipping 
facilities led to restricted imports of commodities. There was 
also an enormous demand from the Allies and other neutral 
countries for Indian products. The effect of these factors was 
a considerable increase in the prices of essential commodities like 
salt, cotton, cloth, kerosene etc. Speculation was rampant 
which worsened the situation even further. The entrepreneurs 
were making enormous profits and trade and industry were 
having a period of unprecedented boom. The cost of living 
was steadily increasing and wages lagged behind. This 
worsening economic situation created discontentment amongst 
workers and a class-consciousness in them. The traditional 
patience of labour was exhausted and their ideas about paternal 
attitude of employers received a rude shock. This economic 
distress^ was the main reason for labour unrest in this 
country and prompted labour to organise and try collective 
action. The labourers were living from hand to mouth. They 
had no reserves to fall back upon. Their already low standard 
of living was lowered further. These were signals for the 
organisation of labour. Employers, on the other hand, 
refused to adjust themselves to the changed circumstances 
and their rule of thurnS methods continued. 


This economic distress could be easily exploited by the 
political leaders. The home rule movement and the martial law 
in Punjab had set the whole country thinking. The political, 
agitators knew that a powerful array of organised town 
labourers would be an asset of considerable v^iue to their cause. \ 
Labour had a large number of grievances. They needed 


1, Trade Unionism in Ixjjlia. 
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^^propcr guidance and leadership. The non-cooperation move¬ 
ment of Gandhiji and his teaching of identification of the 


leadership with the masses provided willing leadership to the 
labour movement. At the call of Mahatma Gandhi thousands 
of students gave up their studies and left schools and colleges. 
The lawyers gave up their practice in large numbers. These 
and many others like them provided ready leadership to the 
labour movement. These people were prompted to work for 
the common man and they were prepared to undergo any 
sacrifice for their cause. The working class who could not 
become vocal for want of good leadership got the right type of 
men to guide them. 


The Russian revolution and the establishment of U. S. S. R. 
had its own favourable effect on our trade union movement. 
The success of the Russian revolution brought a ray of hope 
to the underdog in every country. The revolution held out 
a prospect of a new social order to the common man in the 
street. The tremendous influence of the Russian revolution on 
labour movement in our country cannot be denied. 


The setting up of International Labour Organisation, a 
tripartite body, was also helpful in the organisation of labour 
associations in this country. Freedom of association is one of 
the objectives of the I. L. O. The workers* delegates can speak 
and express their view point freely at its various conferences and 
meetings. The interest of an average citizen in labour problems 
was aroused after the setting up of I. L. O. It created an 
atmosphere where labour problems could be discussed and 
debated. In brief, this developed labour consciousness. 

All these factors brought, about a change in the moral and 
mental outlook of the workers. They were unwilling to take 
things lying down. The general awakening thus created led to 
a movement towards the organisation of labour. The forma¬ 
tion of All-India Trade Union Congress, though primarily to 
send representatives to 1. L. O. conferences and sessions, gave 
status to the labour movement and provided a platform where 
labour problems could be discussed and debated. 


A large number of trade unions were organised after 1918. 
The Madras Labour Union was the first, trade union of modern 
type in India. Its progress was mostly because of the spirit and 
v sacrifice of its president, B. P. Waclia. Membership of the 
1 Madras Labour Union was not restricted to textile labour. 
Every worker could join the union. Though its membership 
was confined mostly to textile labour, the Madras Labour 
Union made steady progress. ‘Not one textile worker in the 
city of Madras remained out of the union and the union became 
more and more powerful in a short period’. 1 The main causes 


1. Lokanathan—Industrial Welfare in India, p, 160* 
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for the starting of the Madras Labour Union were the worscn- 
nig economic condition of the workers and the bad treatment 
meted out to Indian workers by European supervisors of the 
Binni Karnatic Mills. The Union demanded a mid-day recess 
of an hour, increase in wages by 25%, payment of wages on the 
seventh of each month and better treatment to Indian workers 
by European managers and disappearance of all racial feelings. 
Mr, Wadia was an active member of the Indian Home Rule 
League. His association with the union and demand for the 
abolition of racial feelings prompted the people to attribute 
political considerations lor the organisation of die first trade 
union in this country. The causes were however economic 
and association of Mr. Wadia was only accidental. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Wadia the Union developed 
strong attitude. It did not take initiative in the declaration of 
strikes. Mr. Wadia disapproved of any such suggestion. The 
offensive was taken by the management by declaring lockout 
in the mills. The workers did not go on strike even after great 
provocation. Mr. Wadia took active interest in the working of 
the Union. The Union opened food stores and also tried to 
arrange for supply of easy credit. He laid emphasis on the 
educational aspects and also emphasised self-improvement. 
Mr. Wadia also suggested that every worker should contribute at 
least -/l/- a month. The Union wanted to keep the public well- 
informed and solicit its support. It organised public meetings 
and demanded the appointment of arbitration boards. A 
demand was also made for franchise for labourers to enable 
them to influence the elections to various legislative bodies. 
Mr. Wadia was prosecuted and an injunction was granted 
against the Union in 1920. Prosecution of Mr. Wadia was 
responsible for the early enactment of the Trade Union Act in 
1926. The Union, however, failed because of the spread of 
caste differences. 

In 1918 seven new unions were started. Out of these four 
were started in Madras, two in Bombay and one in Calcutta. 
Important unions amongst these were the Labour Union Madras, 
Indian Seaman’s Union Calcutta and the Clerk’s Union Bombay. 
In 1919 another ten unions were organised—five in Bombay, two 
in Madras and one each in Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab. The 
Employees Association Calcutta, the Seamen’s Union Bombay 
and M. S. M. Railway Union Madras were the important f 
unions that were organised during 1919. 

By 1920 a large number of unions were formed. In the 
same year was organised the All India Trade 'Union Congress 
and to it were affiliated 64 trade unions with a total membership 
of 140,854. The following table summarises the position of trade 
unions affiliated to AJTUC in 1920, 


T 2 
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Table 1 

Trade unions affiliat'd and sympathetic to AITUC in 1920, 


No. of 

affiliated No. of 
anlsympa* affiliated 
iheuc unions 
unions 


Member¬ 
ship of 
affiliated 
unions 


b According to provinces 


Bombay 

56 

44 

46,881 

Bengal 

5 

l 

2,505 

U. P. 

8 

3 

15,800 

C. P. 

6 

2 

128 

Sind 

2 

1 

128 

Madras 

16 

8 

3,559 

Bihar 

1 

... 

• • » 

Punjab 

9 

4 

70,253 

Delhi 

2 

... 

... 

Indian States 

1 

i 

1,600 

Ceylon 

1 

... 

... 

Total 

107 

64 

140,854 

According to Industries 




^Railways 

21 

11 

91,427 

Textiles 

12 

9 

7,719 

Shipping 

4 

3 

19,800 

Transport 

4 

2 

2,470 

Chemical 

7 

6 

856 

Engineering 

8 

7 

7,590 

‘Posts and Telegraph ... 

15 

5 

1,685 

Printing and Paper ... 

7 

3 

1,844 

General 

29 

18 

7,463 

Total 

107 

64 

1*0,854 


The Ahmcdabad Textile Labour Association was started in 
1918 and claimed a membership of 16,450 in 1920. The Ail India 
Postal and R, M. S. Association had a membership of about 
20,000 in all its seven branches Besides, there were a good num¬ 
ber of unions details about which are not available. The Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation estimated the total membership of 
j Indian trade unions at 5 lakhs. Dr. Punekar regards this 
figure as an exaggeration. He is of opinion that in 1920 there 
were 125 unions with a membership of 250,000. 

The spread of trade unionism was accompanied bv large 
number of strikes. In 1919, sixteen strikes took place in 
Madras. The demands of the workers related to an increase in 
wages, grant of bonus, rice allowance, reduction of working 
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ii<»ui» «•!<* extra holidays. There were light strikes In ^Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam. There was a general strike in Bombay. 

A few stoppages of work took place in Ahmedabad. In other 
provinces also strikes were declared here and there. In 1920 
the economic condition had worsened even further and nearly 
200 strikes were declared all over the country. Important 
strikes during 1920 were the general mill strike in Bombay, the 
general spinners strike in Ahmedabad and a general strike in 
Broach and Sholapur. In the Punjab the railway workers 
struck work. Sixty two strikes were declared in Madras and 
practically all industries were effected in Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam. In 1921 the Government of India started collecting 
information about strikes. In all 400 disputes involving u23,1jI 
workers were recorded. The strikers demanded higher wages 
in 174 cases and bonuses in 75 cases. The question of personnel 
was involved in 63 cases. In ten cases the issue involved was 
that of leave, etc. 162 strikes were declared in Bombay and 13o 
took place in Bengal. The industries involved were cotton and 
woollen mills where 164 strikes took place, engineering industry 

was responsible for 31 strikes while jute industry and railways 

accounted for 28 strikes each. Out of these strikes 88 were 
successful and another 82 were only partially successful. In 
1922 278 strikes involving 435,434 workers were declared of 
which only 34 strikes were successful. In 127 cases the workers 
demanded increased wages and in anouier 32 strikes the issue 
involved was hours of work. Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and C rissa 
were the chief provinces of industrial unrest. Out of the total 
number of strikes, 135 strikes took place in cotton textiles, 4i in 
iutc industry, 13 in railway and 10 in engineering, iron and steel, f 
The number of strikes declined after 1922 and there were only 
176 strikes in 1923 and 132 in 1924. 

The targe number of strikes should not lead us to the con¬ 
clusion that all these associations that were formed during this 
period had become stable and permanent organisations. Most 
of these unions were started with an immediate objective. 
Unions were formed when demands were to be formulated or 
when strikes were, to be declared. They dissolved as soon as the * 
strike was over. The Committee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal 
in 1921 stated that “any organisations found amongst employees 
are of the loosest description while, except in a few special 
cases, such as those of the telegraph and railway workers, who, \ 
are outside the ranks of ordinary industry, organised bodies of 
labour hardly exist”. Quite a good number of the unions that 
were formed were only in name. Dr. Burnett-Hurst observed 
that a feature of many of these so called unions was the absence 
of any rules (at any rate, printed and published rules) and the 
organisation and control of a large number* of unions relating 
to different trades by the same group of persons. According to 
Dr. Lokanathan the early unions were unstable and loose 
organisations and that 75% of unions formed during the early 
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period died an early death in the years following 1920. This 
high rale of mortality amongst the unions did not adversely 
effect the future development of trade union organisation in 
this country , Individual unions died but the spirit of unionism 
survived. 


The main reasons for the success of trade unionism were 
economic conditions. Political factors also helped in the orga¬ 
nisation of labour. But he will be a poor judge who attributes 
the organisation of labour only to political factors, though poli¬ 
tical developments did help in the organisation of labour in 
this country. 


The strength of trade unionism between 1921-25 has been 
differently estimated. The I. L, O. estimated the total mem¬ 
bership to be about 150-200 thousand in 1921. Dr. R. K. Das 
in his Labour Afovement in India estimated the total member¬ 
ship to be about 1,000,000 with 77 trade unions for 1921. The 
, AITUG gave the number at 113 unions in 1922. The Directory 
of Trade Unions published in 1925 by the AITUG gives the 
following information about trade unions in 1924. 



Table 2 

Strength of Trade Un ionism in 

1924 


Group 

Total No. 
of unions 

Unions 

furnishing 

returns 

Member¬ 

ship 

I—Transport 

Railway 

25 

10 

97,702 

Shipping 

6 

3 

14,500 

Other Transport 

6 

3 

6,300 

II—Textile 

Cotton 

23 

17 

30,795 

Jute 

... 

... 

... 

III—Engineering and Allied 

Chemical, Glass, pottery, etc. 

3 

1 

500 

Iron, steel, metals 

3 

2 

9,000 

Other Engineering 

5 

2 

825 

IV—Non-manual 

Banking 

3 

2 

1,610 

Currency 

4 

3 

1,120 

Clerks, teachers 

4 

i 

500 

Commercial 

4 

1 

2,600 

v—Miscellaneous 

Government and Municipal 

servants 

37 

4 

9,150 
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imng 

Paper and Printing 
Posts and Telegraph 
VI—General Labour 


2 

5 

18 

19 


1 

3 

14 

1 


400 

710 

37,625 

10,000 


Total 


167 


68 


223,337 


But the above figures exaggerate the strength of trade union¬ 
ism in India. Dr. Lokanathan has estimated the strength of 
trade unions to be 100 unions with a membership of 130,000, 
exclusive of organisations of government servants. He has 
given the following figures :— 

v Unions of Postal and Telegraph workers 

50,000 

Railway workers 

50,000 

Seamen (6 unions) 

20,000 

Port Trust Employees 

3,000 

Tramwaymen (2 unions) 

2,000 

Textile workers (about 20 unions) 

32,000 

Printing (5 unions) ... 

6,000 

v #teel workers 

9,000 

Clerks & Assistants in Commercial firms 

5,000 

Others 

3,000 

Total about 100 unions 

1,30.000 


The peculiar feature about trade unionism in India during 
this period was that it had not made any steady progress in the 

well-established manufacturing industries. T ^ trade 

was weak amongst miners, textile and jute workers. Un tne 
Xrid s°om S e trong and stable unions wem esta btojjdm 

what wc term as -white-collared crop oy • * • ^uch 

the clerical and government labour formed trade unions muen 
later? S lndk on the other hand tr^e umomsm amongst 
this group developed simultaneously, if not earlier. 

The all-India Trade Union Bulletin, the official organ of 
the AITUG gives the total number of trade unions in India to 
h ,M Out of >hese 183 unions there were 61 unions in Bombay, 
5! in Bengal and ^30^0 Madras. Th«,e three province alone 
claimed about 80.8% of the total unions in India. 

The Directory of Trade Unions also gives a Lst of 8 federations 
of llbourIS* amentbershir of 195,800. The* figure, ere- 
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Name of Federation 

Year of 
forma¬ 
tion 

No. of 
unions 
affiliated 

Mem¬ 

bership 

Ahmedabad Labour Association 
All India Currency Union 

All India Postal & R.MJS. 

1920 

All 

5 

Provincial 

branches 

14,000 

800 

Association, Calcutta 
.j Railwaymen’s Federation, 

!! Calcutta 

1920 

9 

30,000 

1921 

•.. 

30,000 

AITUq, Bombay 

The Bengal Trade Union 

1920 

40 

i 00,000 

Fed eration 

The Central Labour Board, 

1922 

o 

o 

5,000 

Bombay 

i The South India Railway Labour 

1922 

7 

6,000 

■ Board, Coimbatore 

1924 


10,000 


There may be dispute about the strength of trade unions but 
that trade unionism had come to stay was undisputabie. During 
this short period ( 1 . e . 1918-24) some very good and stable trade 
unions like the Ahmedabad Labour Association were started. 
The Indian workers were awake and foundations were laid for 

( other significant developments later on. The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Committee of 1,922 also expressed similar view. It 
opined: “We are fully aware that the early days of a trade union 
movement are often full of difficulty. Strike Oprxinnttecs 
i arise, calling themselves trade unions and demanding the 
privileges of tracVunions"without any means of discharging the 

f ' responsibilities thereof.But these are glowing pains of trade 

unionism; it is far better to treat them than to inflame them. We 
therefore express the very sincere hope that there will be, neither 
on the part of the state nor of industry, any hostility to the 
free evolution of trade union movement”. 

1924-1934 

During this period the influence of communistic philosophy 
was clearly felt. From 1925 onwards the country witnessed a 
large number of serious strikes. Thus in 1925, 134 strikes 
were reported and about 33% of these pro/ed successful. Strike in 
the Bombay Cotton Textile Mills was started on 15th September, 
1925 when about 33,249 workers struck work. The strike 
spread and by the 2nd of October there was complete stoppage 
of work in all mills. The main cause of the strike, was a decision 
of (he mill-owners to reduce dearness allowance paid to workers 
by 20%. During this strike violence was exhibited. The strike 
ended after about two months in December 1925 with the aboli¬ 
tion of excise duty on cotton textiles and decision of the mill-owners 
not to enforce the cut in dearness allov ance. Other important 
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strikes during this period were by the N^W Railway «apWer 
of Bengal and North Western Railway Workshop at Gorakhpu 
and Paper Mills at Lucknow. 

During 1926 there was less of industrial trouble. But during 
this year a strike was declared on the Bengal Nagpur Radway y; 
The reason for the strike was the victimisation of an official ot 
the Kharagpur Bengal Nagpur Railway Union. Violence was 
resorted to, the strikers attacked the Kharagpur station an 
stopned all traffic. Ultimately the police and the military were 
called out and even firing had to be resorted to control the mob. 

Strike activities increased in 1927 and there were two prolon¬ 
ged strikes in the Kharagpur workshops. Strikes also took place 
amongst cotton textile operatives, chiefly in Bombay. 

In 1928 there were a large number of strikes. The total 
number of disputes were 203. In all about 506 851 workers 
were involved. The total number of work days lost were 31.5 
million The strike in theTata Iron & Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
was noticeable. A strike in the sheet mill was declared on loth 
April 1921, followed by a strike in the boilers furnace section. 

A lockout was declared by the manager and orders for the 
dismissal of workers were issued' on 8th May. A complete 
hartal on 25th May, and two days hartal was observed on 1st 
and 2nd June. Attempts were made by several outsiders and 
with the help and intervention of Subash Chandra Bose an 
agreement was arrived at on 11 th September, - • 

workers resumed duty on Sept. 13. The strike resulted in the 
formation of the Jamshedpur Labour Federation, a registered 
union which had to be recognised by the management. 

The year 1928 witnessed a general strike of cotton mill 
workers in Bombay. The general strike was preceded by a 
stiike by 14,187 workers for about o4 days in the n "?5 
mills managed by Messrs. Sasscn & Company, fhe total 
number of man days lost, were 535,602. The cause for the 
strike was a change in the system whereby the workers were 
to look after a larger number of looms and spinning 
The workers had to return to duty unconditionally, lhe 
workers were, however, afraid of unemployment because of 
the introduction of new system and standardisation in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Tariff Board. I he General 
Strike commenced or 16th April, 1928. It involved 147,644 
workmen and accounted for a total loss of nearly 22 mill on 
working days. The strike continued till 6th Oct., V 1 ™ 

about 4f months) when the Government appointed th e Fa cwett 
Enquiry Committee. 

It Tray be mentioned that the textile workers of Bombay 
did not have any effective or stable trade union organisation 
A beginning as'regards organisation of textile labourers was 
made only 8 in the third quarter of 192o wnen 4 unions were 
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Bombay Textile Labour Union was 
January 1926 by amalgamating nine trade unions in different 
areas and mills, ft claimed a membership of 7,000 and had a 
subscription rate of ~/4/- per month per member. The Girni 
Kamgar Sangh which later on became Girni Ramgar Mahaman- 
dal was organised in 1919. It remained inactive till 1923. In 
1925 there was a rift in the Mandal and four separate Sanghs were 
organised. The Sanghs and the Mandal were conducted and 
managed entirely by the workers themselves. The principal 
object of the founders of the Mahamandal was to exclude all 
outside interff ice in the management and conduct of these 
unions. The rnbay Girni Kamgar Union was organised 
j because of tne general strike, It made a rapid progress and 
Its membership increased from 324 to 54,000 and later on to 
65,000. Similarly the Bombay Mill Workers Union was started 
by Mr. Jhabvala in March 1928. In brief there was brisk 
trade union activity and the membership of the trade unions 
increased by about 70%. The moderate leadership of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union was opposed to a general strike. 
They could not carry other sections with them. The general 
strike wa3 declared. Both the sections—the moderates and the 
extremists—joined in the conduct of the general strike. A Joint 
Strike Committee was formed in May 1928 which prepared a 
statement ot workers' grievances. The strike came to an end, 
as has already been mentioned, after the appointment of the 
Facwett Enquiry Committee. But the way in which the strike was 
conducted was praiseworthy. There was absence of any well- 
established, strong and well-conducted union amongst the 
textile workers. The leaders manifested remarkable capacity to 
organise and the average worker also revealed disciplined 
behaviour on his part. 

The situation in 1929 did not show any material change. 
The total number of industrial disputes in 1929 were 141. About 
531,059 workers were involved and in all 12,165,691 man days 
were lost. The jute mills of Bengal witnessed strikes of a 
large magnitude in July 1929 involving 267,345 workers. 
A strike was declared (though only for one Sunday) by the oil 
field workers at Digboi. In Bombay the labour situation did 
not improve much after the publication of thcreportof Facwett 
Enquiry Committee. The report was only partly in favour of 
workers. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union submitted a 
large number of grievances including cases of victimisation by 
the employers. The Union gave call for a general strike which 
failed. The Government of Bombay appointed a Court of 
Enquiry which accused the leadership of the Bombay Grini 
Kamgar Union of creating antagonism between the workers 
and the employers Ijy aggressive and mischievous propaganda, 
organisation of a number of lightening strikes, organising 
picketing and intimidation by the strikers and encouraging acts 
of violence committed by strikers against non-strikers. The 
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failure of the general strike and the verdict of the Court of 
Enquiry against the Bombay Grini Kamgar Union discredited 
it and it lost support of the workers. Its membership was 
reduced to a mere strength of 800 workers. 

A strike was declared by the workers of the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany of Golumuri in April 1929. The strike was declated 
against the advice of Dand and Homi, the two presidents of 
the newly formed union. The strikers were supported by the 
newly formed ‘Workers and Peasants’ Party. The strike 
completely fizzled out and was a total failure. The failure of 
these strikes had a highly demoralising influence on trade union 
development. The number of unions declined and so also the 
membership. 

The position in respect of industrial disputes and strikes 
did not materially change in the subsequent years. Thus in 
1930 there were 148 strikes, involving 196,301 workers and 
a total loss of 2,261,731 man-days. Of these 61% of strikes 
failed. The G. I. P. Railway dispute in which a strike was ) 
declared on 4th February 1930 was the only important strike. 
The strikers solicited public support. Resolutions favouring ' 
the cause of the sinkers were passed by the G.I.P. Railway Staff \ 
Union, Labour Committee, Bombay Youth League, B. B. & C. I. \ 
Railway Employees Union (which even contributed Rs. 1,000 
to the strike fund) and the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee which also issued an appeal to the public for 
monetary help. The strike proved a failure and was called off 
on April 16, 1930. 




The year 1931 witnessed 166 strikes in which 203,008 \ 
workers took part and 2,408,123 man days were lost. Like 
the previous year, about 60% of the strikes proved a failure. 
The number of strikes in 1932 was 11 Sinvolving 128,099 workers 
and 1,922,437 man days. Only in 36% of the strikes the workers 
gained any concession. The record for the year 1933 in res¬ 
pect of workers’gain was not in any way better. Thus out of 
the total number of 146 strikes wherein 264,938 workers 
participated resulting in a total loss of 2,168,961 man-days, the 
workers succeeded in gaining concession in only about 31% of 
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vernment wanted to pui a cnee* <•<- <•>*• 6 ”7 , 5 

communist influences. A trial of communist leaders was held 
SI in 1924 on the charge that they were organising 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government by violent means. 
The Kanpur trials could not check the popularity and the 
growing influence of the communists. They organised *e Work¬ 
ers and Peasants Party in Bombay and Kirti, Kisan and the 
Nawjawan Sabhas in the Punjab. Another attempt to crush 
the communist movement was made by the Government m 
1929 when the famous Meerut Trial was held. Fh<- Govern 
ment spent £ ) 60,000. and the prosecution lasted for four and 
a half f years, the young trade unionists were sentenced tor 
verv heavy sentences which were later on reduced on appeal. 
The Government, however, could not check the growing in¬ 
fluence of communists. 

Trade union activity between 1925-29 was brisk, as is 
revealed from the following Table giving details about the 
progress of AITUC between 1925-29. 

Table 3 

Progress of AITUC between 1925-29 


Unions 


C m 

Q CM 

.2 CM 

a* 

session 
. 1927 

session 

. 1927 

goo 

.2 CM 

%% 

V 

w 0 

a a> 

O CM 
|2 

5th s 
Feb. 

■s § 

7th 

jan 

8th 

Dec 


£1 o 


According to Province i 
Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa 

Bombay 

C. P. & Berar 

Madras 

Punjab 

U. P. 

Indian States 
Burma 
Sind 

According to Industry: 
if Railways 
* * Shipping 

Other Transport 
Cotton 
v f Jute 
Mining 
Engineering 
Printing & Paper 
Non-Manual 
Agricultural 
General 
Total 


8 

1 

10 

3 

4 

2 
2 


#»» 

\ 


12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

*3 

2 


8 

31 


15 

3 
lb 

4 
0 
2 
2 


20 

3 
15 

4 
l- 
3 
3 

”i 


15 

3 

7 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

9 

52 


13 

8 

3 

6 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

20 

57 


22 

3 

16 

3 

8 

3 

3 

' i 


13 

4 

7 

10 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

12 

59 


13 

3 

11 

2 

8 

2 

2 


10 

3 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 

4 
2 

It 

42 


51 


Total MembcTship 90.000 125,000 125,000 125,000 98,600 189,436 

♦Detailed figures of 10th session not available. 























Progress of registration of trade unions also proves it. 


Year 

No. of registered 

T.U. submitting Total member- 


T. a. 

returns 

ship 

1927-28 

29 

28 

100,619 

1928-29 

75 

65 

181,077 

1929-30 

104 

90 

242,355 


In the province of Bombay the number of unions increased 
from 34 with a membership of 44,551 for the quarter ending 
March 1925 to 90 with a membership of 197,052 for the quarter 
ending March 1929. In the last quarter of 1928 (/.*. Sept.-Dec. 
1928) membership of trade unions increased by 72*14%. 

' The main cause for the growth of these extremist feelings was 
the economic hardship of the workers. Depression, prospects 
of cut in wages and unemployment were the main factors,. 

* Communism vegetates only on the soil of economic hard¬ 
ship. The grounds were prepared and the new leadership 

! took advantage of the situation. This was possible only 
because of the inefficient leadership of the moderate group. 

, Their policies did not find approval and support with the mass 
of workers. The attitude of the employers was another helpful 
factor. They generally refused to mend their ways and hear 
) the workers. They were willing to talk to union representa¬ 
tives, and even concede their demands if they were threatened 
\ with direct action. Foreign influences were also clearly felt. 

A large number of foreigners attended various conferences of 
AITUC as fraternal delegates and helped in the growing leftist 
tendencies. 

The growing extremist influences resulted in the declaration 
of a large number of strikes referred to above. Another effect 
was the split in the All India Trade Union Congress. The 
communists believed in class-war and utilisation of the labour 
movement for the overthrow of the capitalist order. The 
extremists and the moderates could not pull on together. Thus \ 
in 1929 the moderates seceded from the parent organisation 
and formed the Indian Trade Union Federation. There was 
another split in the AITUC when a section organised Red TUC. 

The failure of the general strike in Bombay in 1929, the 
failures in a large majority of other ill-conceived and hasty 
strikes and the split in the AITUC had a highly demoralising 
effect. The membership of trade unions declined. Trade 
union activity was at a very low ebb. Unaffiliatcd unions were 
reluctant to join any all-India body. An idea about the 
progress of trade unionism cop Id be had from the following 
figures about the progress of Indian Trades Union Federation : 
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Date 

No. of Unions 

Membership 

20th July 1930 

7 

14300 

31st Dec. 1930 

26 

52039 

31st Dec. 1931 

38 

66400 

30th June 1932 

40 

78000 

10th May 1933 

41 

78677 


The Indian Trade Union federation was me mu.g 
tative of the Central Federations and could claim aft hat ion of 
, only 40 unions with a membership of 78000 in 1932 and 41 
unions with a membership of 78,6/7 m May 1933. ^o reliable 
figures are available for AITUC and Red TUG. That trade 
union membership and activity had declined is also revealed 
by the following figures of registration ol trade unions 

Table 4 


Year 

1928 

1929 


1932 
i 933 
1934 


Progress of registered trade 

unions > 1928*34 


No. of regd. 
unions 

No. of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

Average 

member¬ 

ship 

29 

75 

—ifr 

131 

170 

191 

28 

65 

90 

100,619 

181,077 

242^55 

3,594 
2,786 
—~2Ji93_ 

ioS 

121 

147 

160 

219,115 

235 693 
237,369 
208,071 

2,067 

1,948 

1,615 

1,300 


In Bombay where the communists had a stronghold and 

where the general strike had failed there w “ QSbln Mafch 
decline in trade union membership fiom 1 7 0j2 m Marc 
1929 to 98,816 in Dec. 1931 and 97,716 in June 1935. 

The influence of the communists started declining after 1930. 
The failure of the general strike sponsored by the;comm»n,sts 
durinK 1929-30 had its demoralising effect. Besides the b ener ®* 
strike other strikes also failed to get any concession for the 
workers. The industry was passing through depression and 
there r was little possibility for the success oi any strike. 
These failures made the workers apathetic towards the 
communist leadership. The old experienced communist leaders 
were involved in the Meerut trials and could not ^uide the 

movement. Besides, the communists m^diodt 

themselves because of the splits in the AITUC and the methods 
that were adopted by them to control the Congress. Pohhca! 
developments in the country (like the Congress Civil ^obe¬ 
dience Movement'' engaged the attention of everybody. T1 
communists^so lost fympatl-y for non-participation in the 
; political movement of the country. 
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During this period there were two revealing features. The 
one was the passing of the Trade Union Act of 1926 which 
urovided for voluntary registration and conferred ceitain 
rights and privileges on registered trade unions m return tor 
certain obligations. The demand for a trade union legisla¬ 
tion became insistent after the prosecution of B.P. Waoia, 1 resi¬ 
dent of the Madras Labour Union, and the issue of an injunction 
bv the Court. The second feature was the efforts that were made 
to bring about unity between different sections of trade union 
leaders by R.R. Bakhale, ^.M. Joshi and others. Ihese 
attempts attained oniy partial success when in 1933 the Nationa . 
Trades Union Federation was founded and claimed 47 unions 
with a membership of 135,000 as its affiliated bodies. 

1934-1939 


As already indicated, trade union membership and activity 
was at a very low ebb in 1934. The industries were experien¬ 
cing a severe depression. Large scale retrenchment and reduc¬ 
tion in wages was being practised. Under these circumstances 
activisation of trade unions was not easy. The rift amongst 
the leaders was another discouraging factor. 

Trade and business started reviving after 1934. The 
employers wanted to introduce schemes for further rationalisa¬ 
tion, retrenchment and wage reduction. As a result trade union 
activity revived and there were industrial disputes as well. 
Altogether 159 strikes were declared* in which 220,808 1 
workers participated resulting in a loss of 47,75,559 man-days. 
The workers opposed the introduction of rationalisation 
schemes. An All-India Textile Workers Conference was held 
in January 1934 to protest against rationalisation, retrenchment 
and wage cuts. The conference also passed a resolution to 
resort to a country-wide general strike of all textile workers. 

In Bombay, Nagour and Sholapur general strikes were de¬ 
clared. The influence of the communists re-asserted itself. 

In 1934 the Government of India declared the communist party , 
an unlawful association. 


In 1935 a new Constitution of India was adopted. Under 
the Constitution labour representatives could get them¬ 
selves elected through labour or trade union constituencies. 
The prospect of coming elections, and also because the dissen¬ 
sion amongst the leaders was harming the interests of \ 
workers, efforts for trade union unity were intensified. Thus 
in 1935 the Red TUG merged itself with the AITUC. Further 
efforts were made by the Trade Union Unity Committee to 
bring together the two sections—the National Trades Union 
Federation and the AITUC. 

Meanwhile discontent was mounting up. It manifested 
itself in the large number of strikes that were declared during 
this period. During 1937 there were 379 strikes in which 
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647,801 workers participated and 8,982,25 mandays were lost. 
A general strike was declared in 1937. The year 1938 witnessed 
a general strike of jute mill workers in Calcutta involving 
200,000 workers. The strike lasted for about a month. During 
1938 there were 399 disputes in which 401,075 v/orkers were 
involved and 9,198,708 man days were lost. The year 1939 
witnessed the famous Digboi Oil Fields Strike. The Union 
was very strong and had virtually cent per cent membership. 
The strike lasted for eight months. The strikers were very 
near victory when the war was declared. The Viceroy and 
the Governor intervened on plea of war to bring about a settle¬ 
ment. 

Trade union activity had revived. The following table 
will give an : dea about the progress made. In Bombay 

Table 5 


Progress of Registered Trade Unions in India during *934-40 


Year 

No of Regd. 
TU 

No. of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Member¬ 

ship 

i 1934 

191 

160 

-.2.0842.1... 

! 1935 

21:- 

. 

284.918 

i 1936 

241 

205 

268,326 

1937 

271* 

228 

261,047 

1938 

420 

343 

390,112 

1959 


394 

399,159 

1940' 

667 

450 

511,138 


the number of trade unions increased from 101 in the 
quarter ending June 1935 with a membership of 97,716 
to 132 with a membership of 120,816 for the three months ending 
June 1938, to 169 unions with a membership of 143,455 for three 
"months ending June 1939 and 180 unions and a membership 
of 199,230 for the three months ending June 1940. Similarly the 
number of trade unions in Bengal increased from 54 in 1933-34 
to 76 unions in 1936-37 and 172 unions in 1937-38. The 
number of trade unions also increased in U.P., Madras and 
Punjab. 

There were three main reasons for tlm revival of trade union¬ 
ism (and strikes too). The first was the advent of popular ministries 
in the provinces. The Congress was able to form ministries 
in 7 provinces. It was pledged to implement its election mani¬ 
festo which conferred greater rights upon the workers. The 
workers expected fd'ir treatment from the popular leaders. The 
Congress governments had their own schemes of improving the 
conditions of the workers. In A few strikes (The Kanpur strike 
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of 1938, the Assam Oil Co. strike 1939) the popular ministries 
intervened to get concession for the workers. 

The second cause was the provision for labour seats in the 
legislatures. Labour could send its representatives either 
through labour constituencies or registered trade union consti¬ 
tuencies. The conditions to be satisfied before a trade union 
could be recognised for the purpose of election were : (i) It must 
be a bonafide union existing wholly or mainly for industrial or 
provident purposes. (it) It must have been in existence for 
2 years and must have been "registered for at least one yeai. 
(jii) It roust have had throughout the financial year preceding 
that in which the certificate is given at least 250 members who 
have paid subscriptions for the whole of that year. It must 

have complied with any requirements imposed under the a. rade 
Unions Act 1926 with respect to the inspection of books by the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and with respect to the audit ot 
accounts. 

Lastly, the changed attitude of employers also helped 
the growth of trade unions. Employers had realised tnc 
inevitability of trade unions. Expert opinion and so also the 
various commissions and committees appointed by the govern¬ 
ment suggested that the attitude of employers should change. 
Instead of remaining hostile they should be friendly towards the 
growing trade unions. The Royal Commission on Labour in 
India called attention to the labour element in future industria¬ 
lisation and observed that “unless a-vigorous effort is made 
to effect an improvement in human relationship, the development 
of large scale industrial enterprises is likely to be difficult and 
precarious”. Subsequently Mr. Buffer of I. L. O. m his report 
‘Problems of Industry in the East’ also remarked that perhaps 
the chief problem confronting Indian industry was that of 
• industrial relations and that “industrial disputes are likely to 
be of periodical occurrence until a strong trade union movement 
imbued with a profession has been developed and collective 
; bargaining established on a solid foundation . I he empioyeis 
were thus forced to change their attitude due to changed 
circumstances. 

In general it may be observed that since the advent of the 
new Constitution the attitude of Provincial Governments 
(particularly of those under Congress control) towards labour 
has been clarified ; industrial peace, not by suppression of the 
workers organisation and denial of their demands, button a 
basis of certain minimum standard of living and general lights 
of citizenship. “The inauguration of provincial autonomy, the 
greater freedom exercised by the workers, the large scale 
reform to which political parties like the Congress were pledged, 
the larger representation accorded to organised labour in the 
various Provincial Assemblies and the diminishing signs of 
hostility on the part of several employers towards trade unionism 
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Table 6 L f U.F. and Jf. T. U. F, 1932-40 



Session, Place, 

Year 

1st I. T. 

Madras 

U. F. 

1932 

IstN. T.U. F. 

Bombay 1933 

2nd N. T. U. F. 
Nagpur 1935 

3rd N. 
Calcutta 

T. U. F. 
1937 

4th N. T. U. F. 
Bomb ay 1940 



Unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Unions Member¬ 
ship 

Unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Unions Member¬ 
ship 

Unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

According to Provinces : 

7 











Bengal 

20,014 

10 

45,140 

D 

45.140 

10 

45.890 

10 

41,150 


Bihar & Orissa 

1 

2,000 

2 

3,000 

2 

3,825 

2 

3,825 

2 

2,825 


Bombay 

8 

29,712 

10 

33,089 

14 

35.239 

16 

37,309 

16 

43,557 


C« P. Ci. Berar 

3 

1,122 

A 

2,513 

6 

3,276 

6 

3,276 

6 

3,239 


Madras 

16 

15,417 

16 

34,286 

21 

40,981 

21 

40,981 

21 

37,902 


Punjab 

4 

9,136 

4 

9,136 

4 

9,136 

4 

9,136 

5 

11.136 


Sind 

... 

... 

2 

776 

2 

776 

2 

776 

2 

2,176 

Indian States 

According to Industries: 

1 

600 

2 

8,843 

2 

8,843 

2 

8,843 

2 

7,745 

M 

Railways 

3 

5,754 

8 

57,147 

11 

60,900 

(60,200) 

11 

60,900 

10 

68,631 


Shipping 

7 

44,737 

9 

45,728 

8 

(5) 

45,729 

(43,182) 

9 

47,729 

10 

42,455 


Other Transport 

5 

2,178 

5 

2,857 

4 

2,457 

(3,231) 

6 

3,277 

3 

1,459 


Textile (except Jute) 

10 

14,345 

9 

19,143 

11 

20,992 

11 

20,392 

7 

7,749 

1,000 


Jute 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,200 

2 

2,200 

2 

2,200 

1 


Mining 

1 

2,000 

2 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,000 


Engineering 

3 

1,062 

3 

886 

6 

(5) 

3,646 

(1,8211 

5 

3,470 

9 

5,446 


Paper & Printing 

2 

1,330 

2 

1,505 

2 

1,505 

2 

1,505 

2 

1.505 


Non-Manual 

1 

377 

1 

377 

I 

377 

1 

377 

1 

577 


Agricultural 


5,018 

... 

... 

1 

1,608 

1 

1,608 

1 

1,608 


General 

7 

10 

4,939 

13 

(17) 

5,802 

(9,400) 

14 

6.578 

19 

19,300 


Total 

40 

78,001 

50 

136,7 S3 

60 

147,216* 

(147,516) 

63 

150,036* 

(151,336) 

64 

150.730* 

(150,047 


g’-ven m the reports of the General Secretary while all those 

calculated from the lists of the unions. The General Secretary’s Report of the Second Session classifies 
figures according to Provinces and Industries (See p. 34-35 of the Report). Some of these figures do not 
driven above. The difference is difficult to be accounted for. 
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have resulted in a more active spread of the movement in 
recent years”, 1 

One healthy development during this period was the unity 
that was attained amongst different trade union groups The 
efforts had made partial success when the Indian i rade Union 
Federation merged itself with the Ni'UF. The National Irade 
Union Federation progressed which can be noted from fable 6. 

1 he Red TUG and AITUC had also amalgamated Finally 
in 1930 an agreement was arrived at whereby the NFUF 
affiliated itself with the AITUC. 2 

1939*43 

The second world war brought about considerable changes 
in the economic sphere It created great shortage of essential 
commodities like coal and also led to transport bottlenecks. 
Consequently many industries had to go on snorter hours, or 
sutler a set-back in other ways. This reacted unfavourably on t he 
workers. However, as the war proceeded conditions underwent 
a complete change. The war provided an indirect protection 
to industries to an unprecedented degree. The Indian market 
was denied the supply of foreign goods. I his was partly due 
to the shortage of shipping space and partly because of the 
conversion of peacetime industries in India and abroad to war 
production. As a result, the activity of Indian industries began 
to increase. After the declaration of war by Japan and the 
entry of U. S. A., India was considered a major war-base and 
arsenal for supplies to the Far East. Industrial output 
in India increased and new records were created. Prices 
rose higher and higher. Inflation was rampant because of the 
continuous purchases by Great Britain in India against sterling 
securities. Profits increased rapidly, though wages lagged 
behind. In conse vuence trade union activity increased and 
there was all-round progress both in respect of number of trade 
unions and their membership. Tables /, 8 and 9 will brmg 
out clearly the development in respect of trade unionism during 
the war period. 

These tables indicate that there was an all round improve¬ 
ment in trade union activity. During this period, except 
in case of municipal employees where membership had 
declined by 28*97%, trade union membership iucreaseu in respect 
of all branches of industry. Engineering unions regiiteted the 
highest percentage increase of 424*72% though taking all 
industries the percentage increase was only 70 4%. The high 
degree of unionisation (and also the strategic and strong 
bargaining position of the engineering workers; partly accounts 


1. Shiv Rao, quoted by Punekar in his book ‘Trade Unionism in 
India", p. JOJ. 

2. For details see National Federation—AITUC. 
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Table 7 


Growth of trade unionism during the war period 



No. of Regd. 
TU 

Merober- 
TU submit- ship of TU 
ting returns submiting 
returns 

Average 

member¬ 

ship 

Women 

members 

1939-40 

667 

450 

511,138 

. L1M~ 

.13,612. 

1940-41 

7X7 

"483 

‘ 5T%W~ 

1,064 

19,417 

• 1941-42 

74 7 

455 

573,520 

1,260 

17,094 

1942-43 

693 

489 

685,299 

1,401 

25,972 

1943-44 

761 

563 

780,967 

1,386 

26,866 

1944-45 

865 

573 

889,088 

1,552 

36,315 


. for the large wage concessions that were secured by engineering 
workers. However, the bulk of the membership was confined 
j to textiles and railways. Similarly trade union activities 
increased in nearly all the states. The most remarkable increase 
was in the province of Bihar where membership of trade unions 
increased by 440-07%. Other provinces which registered 
significant increase in trade union membership were Orissa 
(199.47%), Assam (153.16%), Bengal (133.93%), and U. P. 
(132.33%). The only regions to suffer a set-back were Ajmer- 
\ Merwara, NWFP and Punjab where a decline of 72.71%, 
1 52.05% and 24.32% respectively took piace. Between 1939-40 
and 1944-45 the number of registered trade unions increased 
from 666 to 865 (t. e. 29.7%) and the total membership of unions 
submitting returns increased from 511,138 to 889,388, i.e. 
70.4%. The average membership per union rose from 1,136 to 
1,552 (36.6%) and the number of women trade unionists increased 
from 18,612 to 36,315 (95.1%). A large number of trade unions 
fail to get themselves registered. Statistics about unregistered 
trade unions are available only for Bombay. In December 1945 
out of a total number of 302 trade unions with a membership of 
j 32,8584 only 114 with a membership of 244,868 were registered 
under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. On the whole the number 
I of trade unions and their membership had increased considerably 
during the war period. 

Trade unions made progress not only in respect of numbers 
and membership but also in respect of trade union funds. 
Thus the income of registered trade unions submitting returns 
increased by 73.75% in 1944-45 as compared to 1939-40, and 
expenditure increased by 69.54% during this period. But these 
figures also do not give the true picture as trade union accounts 
are not generally maintained properly. It is not uncommon 
to find names continuing in the membership register even 












Table 8 

Industrial classification of trade unions during the war period. 

Membership 


Branch c« ! ndus.ry 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 


% increase 
from 1939-40 
to 1944-45 


Railways 

179,381 

(86) 

Tramways 

6,08o 

:0) 

Textiles 

136,931 

(85) 

Printing Press 

11,890 

<32) 

Municipal 

19.546 

(37) 

Seamen 

52,742 

(8) 

Packs, Posts £nd 
Telegraphs 

Engineering 

23,465 

(23) 

6,768 

(20) 

Miscellaneous^ 

74,335 

(152) 

All Industries 

511,138 

(450) 


171,572 

219,086 

254,510 

5,669 

5,458 

7 400 

154,867 

155.007 

161,133 

8,450 

6,610 

6,973 

23,037 

15,264 

27,701 

20,036 

56.628 

72,826 

25,036 

27,564 

38,216 

9,547 

9,292 

17,754 

95,618 

73,611 

98,786 

513,832 

573,520 

685,299 


263,262 

304,485 

(82) 

69*74 

9,474 

10, 390 
(4) 

70 89 

222,667 

210,712 

(13) 

53 88 

9,538 

13.560 

(24) 

14-05 

15,874 

11,928 

(23) 

~ 28-97 

70,401 

79,501 

(6) 

50-74 

39 815 

37 098 
(24) 

58-10 

27.417 

35.513 

(53) 

424 72 

122,499 

186,200 

(41) 

150-49 

780,967 

889,388 

(573) 

79*40 



Figures in brackets indicate number of trade unioas, 
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Table 9 


Territorial classification 


-—-- - 




- 

1943-44 

1944-45 

mcrease over 


1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1939 and 1945 

Ajmer-Merwar- 

3,466 

281 

238 

4,794 

1,047 

946 

— 72*71 

Acsam 

(3) 

982 

1,476 

1,502 

1,948 

1,580 

(3) 

2,486 

15316 

Bengal 

(in 

122,568 

103,662 

175,555 

221,635 

289,658 

(9) 

286,255 

133 93 

(188) 




(330) 

440*07 

Eibar 

13,596 

29,925 

10,337 

18,738 

21,947 

73,428 


(21) 



(49) 

6321 

Bombay 

105,799 

121.886 

120,153 

130,688 

149.359 

172,679 

(72) 




(93) 

18-93 

C. P, & Berar 

11.560 

17,261 

23,984 

29,430 

14,833 

13,748 


(41) 




(52) 

25-14 

Delhi 

24,376 

24,189 

21,546 

16,895 

24,712 

30,504 


(27) 



(40) 

24*16 

Madras 

71,002 

53,637 

42,924 

49,451 

64,567 

88,270 


(110) 


(154) 

-52-05 

N. W. F. P. 

684 

619 

317 

418 

423 

328 


(7) 





(5) 

299-47 

Orissa 

374 

323 

535 

359 

653 

1,494 

Punjab 

11,051 

6,742 

7,191 

12,493 

13,714 

(4) 

8,308 

-24*82 

(65) 



(22) 

58-78 

Sind 

7.829 

11,651 

11,500 

8,934 

10,677 

12,431 


(30) 


(39) 

132*33 

U. P. 

15,811 

14,807 

17,493 

29,976 

32,944 

36.733 


(43) 




(54) 

32-44 

Central Unions 

122,150 

127,973 

140,205 

168,540 

154,803 

161,774 


(40) 



(31) 

74*0 

Total 

511,138 

513,832 

573,520 

685,299 

780,967 

889.388 


(666) 

(865) 



Figures in brackets indicate number of trade unions. 
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when individual members have failed to deposit their subs¬ 


cription. 

As compard to 1939, membership was concentrated much 
more in large sized unions. In 1939-40, 10% of the membership 
was concentrated in two unions. As against this in 1944-45 
some 9 unions accounted for about one-third of ’ he total 
membership. The following figures will make it clear : 


Table 10 


Concentration of membership ofT. U. during 1939-40 and 1944-45 




1939-40 



1944-45 



No. 

of Member* 

■ 0/ 

No. of 

Member¬ 

0 / 


TU ship 

/o 

TU 

ship 

/o 

Below 50 

72 

1,913 

•4 

44 

1,311 

•1 

50-99 

34 

2,637 

•5 

54 

4,006 

•5 

100-299 

143 

26,812 

5-2 

: ’7 

27,479 

3-1 

300-499 

52 

20,549 

40 


33,354 

3-8 

500-999 

63 

43,027 

84 

94 

64,034 

7-2 

100-1999 

33 

46,805 

9-2 

64 

86,072 

9-9 

2000-4999 

27 

73,769 

144 

52 

1,54,978 

17-4 

5000-9999 

15 

1,01,834 

19-7 

16 

1,13,838 

128 

10000-19999 

9 

1,44,887 

28-5 

9 

1,23,570 

13-9 

20,000-& over 

2 

49,905 

98 

9 

2,78,746 

31-3 

Total 

450 

5,11,138 

100 

573 

8,89,388 

100 


The reason for this all round progress in trade unionism was 
an increase in the volume of employment. Large number o 
people were employed in ordnance depots, ordnance factories 
and other industries directly connected with war efforts. Em¬ 
ployment increased even in industries not directly connected with 
war efforts. Mills and factories started working two and three 
shifts. Thus employment increased from 17,51,13/ in 1939 to 
26,42 977 in 1945, The increase in the number of workers was 
reflected in an increase in the number of trade unions and their 
membership, 

a result of the war time rise in prices the workers’ re d 
j wages declined. The cost of living was continually increasing 
and wages lagged behind. Though wages also increased but 
disproportionately, and fell short of the rising cost of living. 

Table 11 below does not give a correct idea about the 
decline in real wage. The rise in prices was much greater than 
the cost of living. In spite of ail measures, taken to control 
and regulate prices like governmental procurement and distri¬ 
bution of essential commodities and the introduction of the 
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Table 11 


Index number of annual earnings in perennial factories 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Textiles 

100 

103.2 

107.0 

194.7 

215.9 

208.9 

Engineering 

9» 

130.9 

141.0 

200.7 

223.8 

247.9 

Minerals and Metals 

t> 

107.5 

104.1 

109.8 

125.4 

131.6 

Chemical and Dyes 

99 

93.8 

97.3 

162.6 

198.0 

181.8 

Paper and Printing 

>> 

108.3 

97.6 

124.4 

142.5 

370.1 

.Wood stone and. glass 

91 

90.4 

102.6 

156.2 

189.9 

213.2 

Ordnance factories 

19 

112.9 

118.7 

145.7 

151.1 

177.6 

Mints 

99 

125.9 

133.7 

1563 

189.2 

181.6 

Miscellaneous 

99 

92.8 

92.9 

139.4 

182.7 

178.9 

? All Industries 

99 

107.0 

112.9 

182.6 

204.0 

207.2 

Cost of Living Index: 







Bombay 

100 

107 

118 

219 

226 

227 

Madras 

100 

109 

114 

180 

207 

228 

Kanpur 

100 

111 

181 

306 

314 

308 


rationing system there was a flourishing black market in respect 
of every commodity. Corruption was limitless. The official 
cost of living indices therefore fail to present the correct picture. 
The rise in the workers* earnings failed to bring to them cor¬ 
responding relief. 

The index of real earnings during this period has recently 
been compiled by Government of India. It indicates that the 
real earnings of the workers had declined considerably. 


Table 12 

Index of real earnings of workers during 1939-45 

Year 


Index of 
earnings 

All India 
Consumers* 

Price Index 

Index of 
real 

earnings 

1939 

.. • 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

... 

305.3 

97 

108.6 

1941 

... 

111.0 

107 

103.7 

1942 

... 

129.1 

145 

89.0 

1943 

♦ ».» 

179.6 

268 

67.0 

1944 

• • • 

202.1 

269 

75.1 

1945 

• it 

201.5 

269 

74.9 


The demand for increment in wages and the payment of 
dearness allowances became persistent. It could not be easily 
ignored and employers had to agree to the payment of this 
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allowance. Similarly the demand of the workers for a share in 
the increasing prosperity of the industries in the shape of bonuses 
was made for the first time in 1940. Industries were making 
huge profits in spite of the imposition of the Excess Profits Tax. 
This demand could not be easily resisted. The war also created 
the problem of overtime and longer hours of work. These and 
similar other problems could be solved and the gains secured ■. 

I only through collective action. These problems encouraged / 
workers to strengthen trade union organisation. 

Employers’ attitude had also undergone a complete change, 
i Though their opposition to trade union methods continued, yet 
they were in no mood to injure their own interests. The war 
' had given them a golden opportunity to earn profits and they 
[ did not want to lose their profits by keeping labour dissatisfied. 
i Industrial profits increased and indns.iy experienced an un¬ 
precedented boom. The f ollowing tabl«,i gives the index number 
of industrial profits in certain industries 

Table 33 


Index of profits in certain industries during 1940*45 
( Source : Monthly Aostract of Statistics—Base 1939-40) 


Year 

All In¬ 
dustries 

Jute 

Cotton 

Paper 

‘i# nd 

Ce¬ 

ment 

1940 

138.0 . 

359.1 

142.5 

236,3 

103.8 

100.8 

102.8 

j ‘1941 

187.0 ! 

344.4 

316.6 

284.7 

133.7 

82.6 

128.8 

j !1942 

221.8 j 

351.1 

491.3 

321.7 

110.1 

80.5 

169.1 

; ' 1943 

245.0 j 

276.3 

640.0 

352.8 

111.8 

95.6 

147.9 

1944 

238.9 

310.6 

492.1 

271.5 

117.8 

237.0 

214.4 

i '1945 

233.6 i 

u 

327.6 

423.3 

279.5 

120.2 

258.2 

211.6 


“This wave of rising prosperity was so great that it was im¬ 
possible as well as useless to resist labour’s ever rising demands” 
(NPG Report on Labour). Trade un ionists had not to face that 
opposition from employers. As long as theii profits C' :<- 
tinued they were prepared to put up with trade unionism. 

The attitude of the government had also changed consider¬ 
ably The trend that was set in by the popular Congress minist¬ 
ries continued even after their resignation. Thus the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 made victimisation of workers 
for being members of trade unions or for taking part in their 
activities as punishable offences. The court could order a fine 
rpto Rs. 1,000 and could pay compensation to the victimised 
workers out of the fine thus recovered. The Congress govern¬ 
ments were pledged to their election manifesto; and the advisor’* 
regime was also not interested in antagonising workers, 
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They were interested in uninterrupted production irrespec¬ 
tive of costs I he Government, therefore, readily agreed to all 
the reasonable demands of its employees. It also exoected the 
employers Co follow the same polilyr i„ mictoTC em' 
ployee;. Under various war time measures the employers’ 
right to dismiss their employees or change conditionsofS 
service was restricted/ Thus under the National Service (Tech- 
mcal Personnel) Ordinance of 1940 the National Service Labour 
ribunals were empowered to require industrial undertakings to 
lelease technical personnel for employment in factories under 
the Crown or on work of r ational importance. The workers 

S in' ^ Z d m n ann r er fU8C V™* ° ncc into nadonS 

service in this manner, such persons could not, however be 

discharged from employment without the previous permission 
of the Tribunal. On the other hand, no employer™ anv 
undertaking could discharge or dismiss any person who came 
within the classification of technical personnel without obtain¬ 
ing the previous permission of the Tribunal concerned in writ 

sefious Ce Sisconduct° or m,, d iCal Unfit ?- eSS ’ gr03S ^subordination, 

serious misconduct or adverse police report. All such exceoi 

onhi ^ aS ? WerC to , be re P orIed to the Tribunal within 24 hours 

amended 8 'in I'T^ 1 of l he P erson - The ordinance was 
tSkj ,. 43 , . and thereafter all the ‘notified factories' 

sons'^fbvtheT •h° rte . ChniCa ‘ P ersonnel employ per- 

by the T r yuna7 r Tr na T T ? d - c , OIlditions determined 
y ne tribunal. Transfer of technical personnel from one 

employment to another was Government’s responsib fifty It 

Zld ^ Pr ° VKl ?^ hat ail em P loyers ^ non-notified factories 
r, tnrn b t c °“P e,led .<? reinstate technical workers, who might 
r * u , *° tiie,r mtginal employment, on the same term-- nn 

which they were working when their services were requisi oned 

h ” vily 

«i JoohS'lfu'™ 0 ;; ip„ a iw S2i?i di ”" e ' of1941 

without reasonable cause or di®ontiuued“ nd . er “' lti "e 

ZoSJ™ c 7t' d £“Z‘ZTn : “T 

employm™, TSo cSmol "JS to , h “* 

employment so fixed, P wa ^ es anc * conditions of 
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ifcsc <wo measures, viz, the National Service (Technical 
Personnel; Ordinance and the Essential Service (Maintenance) 
Ordinance denied employers their traditional rights. The 
hold of employers in respect of wage and service conditions 
was considerably reduced. Victimisation, i,e. dismissal of workers 
interested in trade union work, was not possibe. This strengthe¬ 
ned the hands of trade union workers. 

The Government not only interfered with the right of 
employers but went a stage further when it solicited the support 
of organised labour for war effort. The Government of India 
held separate consultations with representatives of labour and 
employers in 1941-42, and with a view to bring about effective 
co-ordination and mutual discussion a tripartite conference was 
held in 1942. Besides government representatives the conference, 
was attended by equal number of labour and employer 
representatives, At this conference it was decided to set up a 
permanent tripartite collaborative machinery. A Plenary 
Conference and a Standing Labour Committee was constituted. 
The Conference was to meet annually and was to consist of 44 
members-—22 representatives of the Central, Provincial and State 
Governments and 11 representatives each of the workers and the 
employers. The standing Committee was to have 20 members—10 
representatives of various governments and 5 each of workers 
and of employers. The Standing Committee was to meet as often 
as necessary. The constitution of this tripartite committee 
and the frequent consultation of labour leaders by the govern¬ 
ment gave status and recognition to the trade union movement. 
Not only this. Government was also encouraging trade union 
organisation. The Government was paying Rs. 13,000 per, 
month to the Indian Federation of Labour. 1 j 

This period also witnessed unity and disunity amongst trade 
union leadership. Thus in 1940 the National Trade Union 
i Federation which was since 1938 only an affiliated body of 
’ AITUG dissolved itself and merged itself with the parent body. 

. This unity was, however, short lived. In the same session 
where unity was brought about seeds of disunity were sown. A 
section of the leaders who did not approve of the neutral and 
lukewarm policy of the AITUC and who wanted a more positive 
policy towards war efforts, specially after the declaration of 
war by Germany on Russia, formed an all-India Federation of ! 
their own to be known as Indian Federation of Labour. The 
Federation made steady progress, partly because the congress 
and socialist leaders were behind the bars because of the 1942 
Quit India Movement. The following table gives the progress 
of Indian Federation of Labour. 

The Federation was recognised to be the most representative 
organisation in 1942 by the Government but it lost its repre¬ 
sentative character after the termination of v/ar. 

1. International Labour Review, Vol. 51. 
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Table 14 



Progress of Indian Fed rattan of Labour {adopted from Dr. Punekar) 


Lahore ] 

Unions 

1941 

Member¬ 

ship 

Bombay 1943 

TT Member- 

Umons sh . p 

According to Province 
Ajmer-Merwara ... 

1 

250 

4 

1,350 

Bengal 

26 

28,927 

62 

85,918 

Bihar 

8 

53,631 

12 

78,922 

Bombay 

23 

18,521 

42 

46,785 

Delhi 

4 

3,565 

6 

19,969 

Madras 

7 

8,640 

14 

14,237 

Punjab 

4 

47,560 

3 

51,412 

Sind 

4 

2,594 

5 

6,407 

U. P. 

19 

11,302 

43 

56,085 

Jodhpur 

... 


1 

300 

According to Industries 
Railways 

8 

41,491 

12 

56,067 

Shipping (including 
docks & port trust) 

10 

10,037 

15 

59,988 

Transport 

Textiles (excluding 
jute) 

10 

16,352 

12 

5,232 

9 

9,829 

17 

46,366 

Jute 

5 

3,593 

11 

7,169 

Mining 

6 

5,840 

6 

21,009 

Engineering 

12 

50,015 

46 

83,902 

Printing & Paper... 

5 

2,612 

9 

6,332 

Non Manual 

1 

500 

2 

738 

Municipal 

7 

1,423 

15 

11,343 

Miscellaneous 

23 

33,298 

47 

68,189 

Total 

96 

174,990 

192 

361,385 

Bengal National 

Chamber of Labour 
(Associated mem¬ 
ber) 

97 

168,433 

97 

168,433 

Grand Total ... 

193 

343,423 

239 

529,818 


During this period the number of industrial disputes increas¬ 
ed but the resultant man-days lost were considerably less. 
Table 15 explains the position in respect of industrial disputes. 
Except for the year 1942 the number of days were lower than 
1939 figures. In 1942, the man-days lost were higher because 
of the Quit India Movement launched by the Congress Large 
number of factories witnessed strikes by workers to protest 
against the imprisonment of political leaders. In Ahmedabad 
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Tabu? 15 

Industrial unrest during 1939-45 


Year 

No. of disputes 

Workers involved 

Man-days lost 

.1939 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 

1940 

322 

452,539 

7,577,281 

1941 

359 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 

694 

772,653 

5,779,965 

1943 

716 

525,088 

2,342,287 

1944 

658 

550,015 

3,447,306 

1945 

820 

747,530 

4,054,499 

alone the workers in the 

textile mills remained 

on strike for 


a record period. 

The organisation and attitude of trade unions, the wartime 
needs and the conditions prevailing during this period were 
responsible for the comparative improvement in industrial 
relations. The communist leaders believed in giving support 
to war efforts and did not encourage strikes. Other sections 
of trade unions did not have proper leadership to guide the 
movement and to give a definite shape to the grievances of 
workers. The attitude of employers was also helpful. The 
Government of India had assumed powers under the Defence 
of Tndia Rules to prevent hartals and to refer any dispute for 
adjudication and enforce the award. In those limited cases when 
strikes were declared mostly the workers succeeded (Table 16). 

Table 16 

Classification of Industrial disputes by results dur ing 1939-1945 



Successful 

Partially 

successful 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful 

Indefinite 

In Pro¬ 
gress 

Total 

1939 

63 

144 

185 


14 

406 

1940 

86 

80 

150 


6 

322 

1941 

75 

111 

168 


5 

359 

1942 

117 

169 

378 

17 

13 

694 

1943 

138 

210 

314 

49 

5 

716 

1944 

119 

175 

297 

49 

13 

658 

1945 

134 

155 

370 

135 

25 

820 


Post-War Period 

The tendency for increased trade union activity that was 
witnessed during the war period continued in the post war 
period also. There was feverish activity on the labour front. 
Records were established in respect of formation of new unions, 
registration of unions and membership. The following 
table gives an idea about trade union development in the p03t 
war period : 
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Table 17 

Growth of Trade Unionism during 1944-45 to 1951-52 


M 


Year 

No. of 
Rcgd. 
T. U. 

Registered num¬ 
ber of unions sub 
milting returns 

Men 

Membership 

Women Total 

| Average mem- 

bership 

% of women to tot 

membership 

‘(1944-45 

865 

573 

8,53,073 

36,315 

8,89,388 

1,552 

41 

; 1945-4G 

1,007 

585 

8,25,461 

38,570 

8,64,031 

1,480 

4*5 

11946-47 

1,833 

998 

12,67,164 

64,798 

13,31,962 

1,335 

4-9 

11947-48 

2,766 

1,620 

15,60,630 

102,299 

16,62,929 

1,026 

6*2 

11948-49 

3,150 

1,848 

18,31,514 

119,355 

19,60,107 

1,061 

6*1 

1949-50 

3,522 

1,919 

16,88,887 

119,565 

18,21,132 

949 

6*6 

1950-51 

3,766 

2,002 

16,48,066 

106,424 

17,56,971 

877 

6-i 

1951-52 

3,744 

2,291 

7,28,083 

116,061 

18,53,213 

808 

6*3 


Thus between 1944-45 and 1950-51 the number of registered 
trade unions increased from 865 in 1944-45 to 3766 in 1950-51, an 
increment of about.300%; the number of unions submitting returns 
increased by about 250%. The membership of unions submitting 
returns, however, did not increase in the same proportion. 
Membership of registered unions submitting returns increased 
from 8,89,388 to 17,55,971. This shows an increase 
of about 100%. Thus number of unions increased by about 
300% and the rnembeship of unions submitting returns only by 
about 100%. This shows that during the postwar period a 
large number of smaller unions were organised. There was a 
race for the formation of labour unions. That comparatively 
smaller sized unions were organised during this period is also 
indicated by the declining average membership of registered 
trade unions submitting returns. The average membership 
declined from 1552 in 1944-45 to a low figure of 877 in 1950-51. 

The position of women members of trade unions, however, 
increased considerably. In 1944-45 only 36315 women had 
joined trade unions. This number increased to 1,19,565 in 
1949-50, though it declined slightly in 1950 51 to 106,424. 
The membership had recovered and stood at 1,16,061 for the 
year 1951-52. This shows an increase of about 200%. Not 
only the absolute number of women trade unionists increased 
but their relative position also considerably improved. Thus 
while in 1944-45 women formed only 4 8% of the total member¬ 
ship, in 1949-50 they constituted 6*6% of the total membership 
though the percentage declined somewhat in 1950-51 when it 
was 6*1%. It improved slightly for 1951-52 and stood at 6*5%. 
Women membership of trade unions was mostly confined to the 
states of Bihar, Bombay, West Bengal and Assam, These four 
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states had amongst themselves 80% of the total number of 
trade unionists. 

Nearly every state experienced increased trade union 
activity. Statement 2 shows the progress of trade unions in 
different provinces (now states). These figures reveal that the 
states of W. Bengal, Bombay, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madras 
account for about 85% of the total membership of registered 
trade unions of the whole country. This is because these are 
the industrially advanced states of India. 

Though die number of trade unions has increased, the 
average membership of the state unions has been continually 
declining. The average membership was 864 in 1947*48. It 
declined to 844 for 1948-49 and was 889 for the year 1949-50. It 
declined to 743 in 1950-51 and further to 645 in 1951-52. This 
shows that in the states small sized unions are being organised. 
In apparent contrast to state trade unions the average 
membership of central trade unions lias been continually 
increasing. The average membership was 3,278 for 1948-49 
and increased to 3,755 in 1949-50. It increased to 4,393 in 
1950-51 and further to 4916 for the year 1951-52. This shows that 
there is a tendency for the inter provincial unions to gain 
further strength. This is a healthy tendency. 

The fall in average membership indicates the prepon¬ 
derance of small unions. This 13 a great weakness of the Indian 
trade union movement. These smaller unions cannot carry on 
effective collective bargaining negotiations and cannot ensure its 
effective implementation and observation. Small sized unions 
cannot even maintain discipline amongst their own members 
and cannot provide any friendly benefit schemes. To think of 
such unions maintaining a wholetime paid staff or have research 
sections is living in a fooPs paradise. We should have strong 
large sized unions. The whole economy is becoming one and 
interrelated; there is a tendency for prices, wages and other condi¬ 
tions to become mutually dependent to a much greater degree. 
Labour problems as such cannot be solved on a local scale. 
Regional differences are there undoubtedly. But above these 
regional differences there is uniformity. The problems have 
arisen and are being influenced by the same set of forces of 
migratory nature, illiteracy and ignorance, stiff employers' atti¬ 
tude, low wages and indebtedness. These and similar problems 
cannot be solved on a local basis. Moreover, effective collective 
bargaining presupposes existence of strong and large sized 
unions. Employers organisations have already become powerful. 
They are centralised associations. Government legislations 
also influence workers in ail the states. Workers can meet 
these powerfully organised employers and can influence the 
government and the course of labour legislation only if they 
have strong trade unions of their own. This becomes all the move 
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Table 18 

Industrial Classification of Registered Trade Union* 
submitting returns during 1944-45 to 1948-49 

Membership# 


<SL 




1944-45 

1943-46 

•946-47 

1917-40 

1948-49 

i. 

Railways (includ- 







ing workshop 
and other exclud¬ 
ing tram) 

304,482 

269,461 

441,663 

384,863 

525,080 

' 2. 

Tramways 

(82) 

10,390 

(75) 

10,339 

(U7) 

14,374 

(150) 

17,686 

(193) 

18,774 

3. 

Textiles 

(4) 

210.712 

(4) 

234,751 

(4) 

347,912 

(6) 

430,844 

(8) 

429,667 

4. 

Printing Press 

(113) 

(91) 

(166) 

(222) 

(221) 

13,560 

15,248 

22,031 

25,737 

30,367 

5. 

Municipal 

(24) 

(37) 

(42) 

(63) 

(71) 

11,928 

23,070 

35,659 

39,154 

51.693 


Seamen 

(23) 

(30) 

(45) 

(70) 

(76) 

50,737 

Ft. 

79,501 

79,143 

65,166 

64,616 

7. 

Docks, Forts & 

(9) 

(9) 

(11) 

(9) 

(11) 

37,098 

26,625 

4-,688 

43,093 

50,357 

8. 

Trusts 

Engineering 

(24) 

35,513 

(18) 

31,875 

5^216 

(30) 

93,333 

(24) 

78,971 


Miscellaneous 

(53) 

(56) 

(101) 

(192) 

(195) 

9 

186,200 

173,520 

306,253 

547,976 

672,776 



(241) 

(264) 

(484) 

(86) 

(1,037) 

10, Agriculture 



5,141 

(12) 

1,960.107 

! 11. 

All Industries 

889,388 

864,031 

1,331,962 

1,662,929 

'__ 


( 573 ) 

(685) 

(998) 

(1,620) 

(1,848) 


♦Classification has beer* changed since 1949-50 and hence figures according 
to old classification are not available.(Figures in brackets give the number of 
unions) 


Table 19 1 

Index of earnings of factory workers. 

centres (Bos? 1939= 


Cost of living at selected 
~l00) 



1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Textiles 

216-9 

211-9 

214-9 

263*9 

319-8 

363'1 

339-2 

Engineering 

177-6 

191-3 

212-2 

220-6 

280-4 

289 1 

322-7 

Mineral and Metals 

136-3 

141*0 

135-2 

212-3 

215-0 

237 8 

273*3 

Chemical and Dyes 

227.7 

210-2 

230 4 

288-9 

339-0 

357'7 

430 3 

Paper & Printing 

139-0 

165*0 

188 0 

2159 

247-7 

270'4 

292-2 

Wind stone & glass 

203 4 

238* 1 

244 1 

2810 

317-2 

3409 

349-7 

Skin & Hides 

181*6 

177-8 

188-6 

207-9 

2855 

312-4 

251-2 

Ordinance Factories 

175-0 

200-2 

221*0 

225‘8 

284*8 

361-9 

327*3 

Mints 

200-9 

193*7 

233*3 

292-5 

379-3 

391-0 

407-7 

Miscellaneous 

202*6 

188-1 

243-4 

255-7 

316-5 

3462 

414-0 

All Industries 

202-1 

201*5 

208-6 

253 2 

304-0 

340-2 

334*2 

COST OF LIVING INDICES 







Bombay 

* 226 

224 

246 

265 

288 

292 

298 

Madras 

207 

22S 

239 

277 

315 

330 

332 

Kanpur 

314 

308 

328 

378 

471 

478 

434 


1. Indian Labour Gazette, Oct.’54 
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necessary in case of inter-provincial industries, specially where 
the staff is transferable from one province to another. 

Statement 3 gives more detailed information regarding the 
size of unions which corraborates our observation about the 
growth of small sized trade unions. - The Statement reveals 
that small sized unions predominate. Thus unions having 
a membership of less than 100 members consumed 
98 1°/ of the total number of unions m 194-J-jJ, o/o 
r -,$0.51 and 32.7%in 1951-52. These unions account¬ 
ed for 1.5% of the total membership in 1949-50, 1-9% in 1950-51 
and 21% in 1951-52. If we consider trade unions upto a 
membership of 299 (i.e. below 300) the percentage of unions 
helontring to this group (j .e. below 300) rises to 58,8 /q for the 

5Sn8*S>' f »r 1930-51 »»*1 64 . 2 % for 1051 - 52 . 

These accounted for 7.3% of the total membership in 


1949-50, 8.3% in 1950-51 ahd 9% for 1951-52. This shows 
hat the number of small sized unions continues to be overwhelm¬ 
ing One relieving feature, however, is that the strength of large 
sized, unions is also increasing. Thus in 1944-45 9 unions had a 
membership of more than 2,900 for. about 1 51 % of the unions) 
had amongst themselves a membersnip of 31.3/ 0 of the total. 
During the year 1949-50, 15 of the unions which submitted 
returns {i.e. 0.3%) had a membership of more than 20,000 
members and accounted for 24.5% of the total membership. 
Figures for 1950-51 are 17 unions {i.e. 0.8%) and 29.4 4 of total 
membership and for 1951-52 are 14 unions (*.«., 0.6%) and 
26.5% of total membership. This shows that as compared to 
1944-45 there was a greater concentration of membership in large 
sized trade unions. 

The trade union movement has progressed in nearly all 
the important industrial groups. There was improvement both 
in respect of number of registered trade unions and membership 
in each industrial group (vide Table 18). 


Reasons fob Increased Trade Union Activity 

The reasons for this continuous and phenoraenic increase in 
trade union activity were manifold. IRC main cause was, 
however the worsening economic condition of the workeis. 
The termination of war did not provide any material benefits 
to the workers. The tendency of rising prices and the cost of 
living continued unabated in the post-war period also and a 
wave of inflation, speculation, black marketing was let loose. 
The workers suffered the most. fhe above figures [vide 
Table 19) as regards the change in the level of wages and cost 
of living shall bring forth this i«ct clearly. „ 

This is more effectively brought about in the following 
table which gives the extent to which wages lagged behind 
prices in a few selected centres. 
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Percentage increase in 1948 over 1939 



Income 

Cost ofliving 

Centre 

Bihar 

161-6 

346 

Jamshedpur 

Bombay 

2083 

188 

Bombay 



233 

Ahmedabad 

Delhi 

238-5 

245 

Delhi 

Madras 

247-8 

215 

Madras 

Orissa 

278-6 

324 

Cuttack 

UP. 

276-5 

371 

Kanpur 

Bengal 

1911 

239 

Calcutta 


These figures, however, fail to give a correct idea about fall 
in real wages. The cost of living was much higher than is 
revealed by these figures because of the black market and 
corruption that was widely prevalent during the days of price 
control and rationing. The all-India index of real earnings of 
industrial workers has been computed. It proves that real 
wages had fallen considerably during the war and post-war 
period. 

Table 20 

Index of real earnings of factory employees—earning 
less than Rs. 200 per month 


Year 

Index of 
earnings 

A. I. consumer 
price index 

Index of real 
earnings 

1939 

100 

100 

100 ! 

1940 

105-3 

97 

108-6 

1941 

1110 

107 

103.7 ! 

1942 

129.1 

145 

89-0 

1943 

179-6 

268 

67.0 

! 1944 

202-1 

269 

75-1 i 

1945 

201-5 

269 

74-9 

1946 

208-6 

285 

73*2 

1947 

253-2 

323 

78-4 ' 

1948 

3040 

360 

84-4 

1949 

340-3 

371 

91-7 

1950. 

334-2 

371 

904 

1951 

356-8 

387 

92-2 

1952 

385-7 

379 

101-8 

1953 

3846 

385 

99-S 

1954 

381-2 

371 

102-7 
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The index reveals that the real earnings of workers had 
come down to just 67 per cent of pre-war earnings. They did 

not reach the pre-war figures up to 1 b 939 ° li«W 

1954 that real earnings were at a level higher than 193J. Indus 
trial profits, however, continued to rise. Index ° f 
profits with 1939 as base for all industries was 238 9 for 11944, 
233-6 for 1945, 229-6 for 1946, 191-6 for 1947 and 259 7 for 
1948. Industrial profits, prices and cost of living also continued 
to rise during this period. Wages also increased but prices rose 
faster, always leaving a gap between monetary wages and cost 
of living. Workers’ real wages had declined. This worse¬ 
ning economic situation was helpful in the creation of c ass 
consciousness amongst workers. They began to realise di 
their interests and the interests of employers were confli 
in* They also realised that concerted and group action alone 
can get them their legitimate due. This class consciousness 
and willingness for joint and group action in the fac * 
mic hardship was the most powerful force for increased trade 
union activity in the post-war period. 


(SL 


Political developments inside the country encouraged 
this tendency. There was intense political activity during ,, 
this period. ' The release of Congress leaders anc, workers 
after the war provided trusted leadership. Moreover, periods 
of intense political activities have their favourable reaction on 
trade union movement. The uon-cooperation movement 
of Gandhiji and the political developments of the twenties 
helped the trade union movement to grow and take roots in the 
country. The post-1945 period was similarly one of intense 
activity both on the political and the labour iront. 


The desire of various political parties to increase their 
influence among the working classes was clearly nrtceable. 
Every political party wanted to get a foothold in the labour 
movement. The Congress had itsINTUC, the Gommunists their 
AITUC, the Socialists their HMS, the Radicals their UTLG. 

, It is learnt that the Jan Sangh is also contemplating w form a 
national federation of its own. I hus workers of eiery 
political party developed mass contact. Ready leadership 
was available for the trade union movement. 


Gieater freedom for® trade union workers and reduced fear 

of victimisation was another factor. Various legislations were 
passed which conferred greater rights and pnvileges on 
trade unions. Victimisation cannot be easily done. Employers 
have to follow the given procedure before dismissing or even 
suspending their employees. Trade union workers couid work 
with greater freedom, 




The changed attitude of the government was another help¬ 
ful factor. Popular governments, both at the centre and 
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the states clid not believe in suppressing labour move¬ 
nt. They, on the other hand, realised the important 
*t that labour has to play in the changed circumstances. 
The whole social order is to be changed and “a socialistic 
pattern of society** is to he ushered. That progress is not 
possible without the cooperation of organised labour and that 
society has certain obligations towards workers was clearly 
realised. At the Industries Conference held in December 1947 
the following resolution was passed : 

“This Conference considers that the increase in industrial 
production, which is so vital to the economy of the 
country, cannot be achieved without the fullest cooperation 
between labour and capital and stable and friendly relations 
between them. I he employer must recognise the proper role 
ot labour in industry and the need to secure for labour fair 
wages and working conditions. Labour for its part must give 
equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the increase of 
national incomes without which a permanent rise in the 
general standard of living cannot be achieved”. 

It was accordingly decided to have joint consultation, to 
appoint committees for the determination of fair wages and 
fair return on capital, profit sharing and give workers’ housing 
a high priority. 

Besides, the government convened a large number of 
tripartite conferences where the workers* representatives were 
given equal representation with the representatives of 
employers. Labour representatives were also appointed to various 
committees and commissions that were set up by various 
government or semi-government bodies. 

It is also being suggested that an industrial proletariat class 
nas developed in our cities. Formerly a worker looked upon 
factory employment as a temporary affair to be given up at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Their ultimate objective was 
returning to the village. They were, therefore, not interested in 
their working or service conditions. But recently we have now 
a class of workers who depend for their livelihood on factory 
work. Industrial employment is not a temporary phase for 
them. It has become a permanent way of their livelihood. This 
has naturally created amongst them a desire to get better and 
improved working and service conditions and so also class 
consciousness and a desire for collective and group action. The 
recent general strike in the textile mills of Kanpur in 1935, which 
lasted for 80 days, is a clear indication that we have now amidst 
us a class of people who mainly depend on factory work for 
their source of living. 

The government's industrial relations policy is responsible 
for an increase in the number of registered trade unions. 
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Jnder various legislations the government has set up an 
elaborate machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The machinery provides for joint consultation, mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration. Benefits from this government’s 
industrial relations machinery are not available to unregistered 
trade unions. 


Registeration also conferred certain special advantages upon 
trade unions. Thus the Trade Union Amendment Act of 1947 
provided that registered unions can claim recognition from 
employers if they satisfy certain conditions. Registered trade 
unions have been given a right to represent workers before 
various tribunals and adjudication boards and arbitrators. 
This was an added inducement for trade unions to get them¬ 
selves registered. 


Attempts have also been made by employers to get unions 
under their influence registered under the Acts anti secure all the 
advantages conferred upon registered unions for their company 
unions. This was thought to be another way of depriving 
genuine trade unions of various rights and privileges. Several 
cases of recognition of employers* dominated unions and 
the denial of recognition to a genuine trade union have come 
up before various tribunals and arbitration boards. 


Effects of the rise in trade union activity 

INCREASED INDUSTRIAL UNIiEST 

This increase in trade union activities was accompanied 
by a considerable increase in industrial strife. The number 
of strikes and lockouts and the resultant man-days lost reached 
the all-time peak in 194G and 1947. The following table gives 
an idea about increase in industrial disputes after 1945. 

Table 21 

Industrial disputes during 1945-1954 


Year 

No. of 
stoppages 

No. of 
workers 
involved 

Man days 
lost 

|l 1945 

820 

747,530 

40,54,499 

/1946 

1,629 

19,61,948 

1,27,17,762 

I 1947 

1,811 

18,40,784 

1,65,62,666 

11948 

1,259 

10,59,120 

78,37,173 

1949 

920 

6,05,457 

66,00,395 

1950 

814 

7,19,883 

11,28,06,704 

1951 

1,071 

6,91,321 

38,18,928 

1952 

963 

8,09,242 

33,36,961 

1953 

772 

4,66,607 

33,82,807 

1954 

840 

4,77,138 

33,72,630 
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Thus the number of disputes increased to 1629 in 1946, to 
1811 in 1947 and man-days lost were 127.18 lakhs and 
165.63 lakhs respectively. Thereafter disputes, number 
of workers involved and resultant time loss declined pro¬ 
gressively for a variety of reasons. Increased government 
intervention and the setting up of the conciliation and adjudi¬ 
cation machinery, the changed attitude of the em¬ 
ployers and their willingness to meet the legitimate demands 
of workers, and a more responsible behaviour on the part 
of trade union leaders all contributed in this progressive 
decline. 

Every state had its own share of industrial unrest. 
Statement 5 will give an idea about the share of different 
states in industrial disputes. Bombay and West Bengal were the 
leading states in respect of industrial unrest and generally 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of the total loss. Madras 
and U. P. were other important states. 

Similarly, industrial unrest was not confined to any industry 
or group of industries. It was wide spread and was universal. 
Statement 6 indicates that industrial disputes took place in 
every industry. The worst affected industries, however, were 
the textile group of factories (cotton being the worst effected in 
this group), engineering, mining (coal mining accounted for a 
major share) and industries in the food-drink and tobacco group. 

Wages continued to be one of the most important cause of 
industrial disputes though the relative importance of wages as 
a cause of industrial dispute declined, Thus in 1915 wages were 
the main cause of dispute in 43.4 per cent of industrial dis¬ 
putes ; it declined to 27.5 per cent in 1953. Questions of per¬ 
sonnel-victimisation, suspension, dismissals, retrenchments, lay 
offs etc., however, have become a more important and frequent 
source of industrial disputes. During 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
personnel problems were more important than the question of 
wages. In 1954 questions of personnel were associated with 
37 percent of the total disputes as compared to just 17.7 per 
cent in 1946. Leaves and hours of work also became relatively 
more important. 

One unhealthy feature was the failure of strikes in a good 
majority of cases. Thus about 40-50 per cent of the disputes 
were unsuccessful and another about 12-20 per cent only par¬ 
tially successful (vide Statement 4). Workers succeeded only 
in a limited number of cases, /. e. 14-20 per cent. This is an 
indication of the fact that strikes were generally declared in an 
irresponsible manner by trade union leaders without carefully 
assessing the full implications of all such actions, the true 
strength of trade unions and the support they were likely to get 
from the rank and file. Quite often strikes were declared on 
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trivial grounds. It need not be emphasised that failure in a 
strike weakens trade union organisations and is highly de¬ 
moralising. 


The workers adopted different techniques for enforcing their 
demands. There were a good number of lightening strikes 
where workers went on strike without any notice to the 
management. Another type of action that became quite 
common was the stay-in-strike, sit-down stride or pen-down 
strike in which workers entered the plant out refused to 
work. Such sort of action is quite effective in as much as tne 
employer's operations are really stopped. He cannot use strike 
breakers without turning out unionists. Unions can costly 
provide relief and keep up the morale of the workers. Tlieie 
is no need for picketing. But such a strike action presupposes 
strong discipline amongst the members as public sympathy 
cannot be mobilised and the strike cannot last for long. 

Go-slow technique was another development during the 
post-war years. Workers deliberately went slow, i. e. did 
not work to their full capacity. Thus the cost was bound to go 
up and the employer forced to consider and probably concede 
workers' demands. The Burnpur labour trouble in 1953 
originated mainly because of the go-slow technique of the 
workers. Such practices are not in the best interests of the 
workers. They are bound to lose public sympathy. Such 
practices are definitely anti-social and should be discouraged oy 
all concerned. Workers should try to get their grievances 
redressed through other means. A strike is preferable to go-slow 
technique. 

Token strikes were another common feature, "lhesewere 
declared to express grievances of workers against certain 
actions. These are suggestive of future action that might be 
adopted by trade unions. These usually last for a day, though 
token strikes for a few hours were also declared. ^ I oken strikes 
should have the effect of mobilisation of public opinion and 
speedy working of conciliation machinery, token strikes, there¬ 
fore, are good in their limited sphere. 

Sympathetic strikes to express the solidarity ot workers 
with one another had also become common during the post¬ 
war period. These have not been favoured by governments as 
they are embarrassing. But in as much as they are expressions 
of solidarity of the workers they tone up the morale of the 
striking workers. They shouid not be disallowed if they are 
simply for the purpose of manifesting sympathy of workers 
with one another. Ii the objective is embarrassment oi the 
government or any other ulterior objective, they may be <dis¬ 
couraged. The distinction between the two is very difficult 
to make. The governments may be tempted to put uown all 
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such expressions and manifestations of sympathy under the plea 
ot government embarrassment. Therefore, unless there is an 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, these strikes should be 
tolerated. 

One unfortunate development during these years was the 
frequent outbursts of violence on the part of employees. 
Iri a good number of important disputes it was alleged that 
workers had become hostile and thus forced the management to 
declare a lockout. I hus in 1948 when a weaver was suspended 
in Empress Mills, Nagpur for assaulting the watch and ward 
inspector, a strike followed. A lockout was declared in three 
of the big jute mills in West Bengal in connection with alleged 
damage to mill propeity and violence ; rioting occurred within 
the factory premises of the Chitanla Jute Mill (Vizagapatam 
District) in the same year. The violent attitude of hessian 
weavers towards the management resulted in a lockout in the 
flanges Jute Manufacturing Co. in February 1949. When 
the workers became unruly and violent in the Fort Gloster Jute 
Mills, Howrah while demanding a holidav for Holi festival, 
firing had to be resorted to prevent breach of peace. The 
workers' assault on the manager of the Clive Jute Mills, Kidder- 
pore in December 1950 led to a lockout. The workers resorted 
to violence in their dispute with the management of the Bidi 
factories, Raniganj in July 1951. A few workers in the Buck¬ 
ingham and Carnatic Mills resorted to serious acts of violence 
and forced the closure of the mill in December 1951. In the 
Burnpur labour trouble in 1953 violence was resorted to and 
firing had to be undertaken. There have been too many cases 
of outburst of violence, police firing for the maintenance of 
peace, law and order and sometimes wholesale arrests of 
trade union leaders. It j* difficult to say as to in how many 
cases police firing was justified, and in how many cases an 
amicable settlement could be brought about. But this resort 
to violence, firing and arrests does not go to the credit of either 
the government or the trade union leaders. ’Both are to be 
blamed—the one for their handling of the situation and the 
other for their irresponsible policies of exaggerated hopes and 
improper assessment of their hold on the masses and their in¬ 
capacity to maintain discipline. Such actions do incalculable 
harm to the cause of workers and trade union growth. 

Greater State Intervention 

This increased industrial unrest resulted in a considerable 
decline of industrial output. The popular governments were 
interested in increased output. It was realised by the government 
that without the cooperation of labour increased output is 
not possible. They also wanted to bring about social justice 
and establishment of an equalitarian society. In December 
1947 an Industries Truce Conference was held which was 
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attended by representatives of various governments, workers 
and employers. The Conference passed the following 
resolution : 

“This conference considers that the increase in industrial 
production which is so vital to the economy of the country 
cannot be achieved without the fullest cooperation between 
labour and management and stable and friendly relations 
between them. The employer must recognise the proper role 
of labour in industry and the need to secure for labour fair 
wage? and working conditions ; labour for its part must give 
equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the increase 
of the national income without which a permanent rise in the 
general standard of living cannot be achieved. Mutual discus¬ 
sion of all problems common to both and the determination 
to settle all disputes without recourse to interruption in or 
slowing down of production should be the common aim of 
employers and labour. The system of remuneration to capital 
as well as labour must be so devised that while in the interests 
of the consumers and the primary producers excessive profits 
should be prevented by suitable measures of taxation and 
otherwise, both will share the product of their common effort 
after making provision for payment of fair wages to labour, 
a fair return on capital employed in the industry and reason¬ 
able reserves for the maintenance and expansion of the under¬ 
taking’’. 

For the attainment of these objectives the cor ference recom¬ 
mended : (a) that the fullest use should be made of statutory 

and other machinery for the resolution of industrial disputes in 
a just and peaceful manner ; where it does not exist, it should 
be created without delay. Such machinery should, as far as 
possible, be uniform throughout India ; ( b) the establishment 
of machinery, central, regional and functional, for the study 
and determination of fair wages and conditions oflabour, and 
fair remuneration of capital; and methods for the association 
of labour in all matters concerning industrial production such 
as the formation of Central, Regional and Unit Production 
Committees ; ( c) the constitution in each industrial undertak¬ 
ing of Works Committees representing management and duly 
elected representatives of labour for the settlement of a dispute 
which may arise from day to day ; and ( d ) that as a first step 
to vards improving the standard of living of workers immediate 
attention should be devoted to the problem of housing of indus¬ 
trial labour ; the cost of such housing should be shared in 
suitable proportions between the Government, employers and 
labour, the share oflabour being given in the shape of reason¬ 
able rent. 

The Government’s policy all these years has been guided 
by the above objectives. Thus labour has been progressively 
associated with all matters of policy and their full cooperation 
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is being sought. Tripartite bodies have been established at 

national and state levels which deliberate on labour .problems. 

At the national level the tripartite machinery conststs of the 
Indian Labour Conference, the Standing. Labour Committee, 
Industrial Committees and other bodies like the Central 
Advisory Couucil oflndustries, the Minimum Wages Central 
Advisory Board, the Central Employment Advisory Committee, 
the Central Board of Trustees to administer the Employees 
Provident Fund Scheme, Dock Labour Boards and Advisory Com¬ 
mittees for Coal and M i c a. Mines Labour Welfare Funds. Most 
of the state governments have also constituted tripartite bodies. 
The U. P. Government have set up eight tripartite bodies, viz- 
the State Labour Tripartite Conference, the Kanpur Labour 
Tripartite Conference, Standing Committee on Labour, Housing 
Board and an Advisory Committee under the TJ. P. Sugar and 
Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare and Development 
Fund Act, Industrial Tripartite Committees, District Labour 
Welfare Advisory Committees, an Advisory Board under 
Section 7 of the Minimum Wages Act, 

Besides thus associating labour representatives through 
tripartite bodies the government set up a number of commit¬ 
tees to go into various problems effecting labour. Besides, 
a number of legislations were put on the statute book for the 
welfare of labour, viz- the Employees State Insurance Act ol 
1948, the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, Employees Provident Fund 
Act of 1952, Act for the setting up of various Welfare Funds, 
Housing etc. 

The Government also took greater and greater interest in 
the peaceful solution of industrial disputes and legislations 
were passed which provided for state interference in industrial 
disputes. In the wake of increasing industrial unrest the 
principle of compulsory arbitration was accepted and the 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 provided for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, boards, arbitration and adjudication 
boards and tribunals. Some of the State governments also 
passed their own industrial relations legislations. A large 
number of tribunals were appointed under these Acts, which gave 
conflicting findings and recommendations on similar problems. 
In order to coordinate these diverse recommendations an 
Appellate Tribunal was created. The Trade Unions Act was also 
amended. 


Compulsory arbitration secured some advantages lor 
workers in this country. It would not be wrong to say that 
until the advent of the era of tribunals and industrial courts, 
trade unions had little to show by way of achievement. Very 
little was obtained through strikes as compared to the trouble 
and misery caused by them. The tribunals, courts and boards 
have succeeded to a much larger extent. Principles governing 
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wages, dearness allowances, retrenchment, reinstatement, 
bonus, leave, compensation etc. have been set up because of 
the tindings of these tribunals. A sort of industrial jurispru¬ 
dence has come into being and consequently industrial unrest 
has declined. It is customary to point out the declining 
figures of disputes involving work stoppages, number of workers 
involved and rnan-days lost since 1948 to indicate the success 
of arbitration. 

But its baneful elFects on the growth and development of 
trade unions can hardly be overlooked. In the twenties trade 
unions were described as mere ‘strike-committees’. They 
may now be described as ‘arbitration committees’. Arbitration 
has failed to bring about healthy development of trade unions. 
Many trade unions had no stable basis and they disappeared 
the moment arbitration failed to bring them any conces¬ 
sions. Several trade unions exist to-day because of the cheap 
and easy availability of arbitration. The fundamental weak¬ 
nesses of Indian trade unions continue even today and many 
trade unions may fail at the slightest depression or when 
arbitration is withdrawn. The weakness of trade unions does 
not make them equal to the task of entering into negotiations 
and collective agreements from a position of strength. Hence 
reliance is being placed on compulsory arbitration which in 
its turn weakens the trade union movement by enabling and 
encouraging the emergence of mushroom trade unions. It is 
significant to note that in majority of cases it was at the instance 
of labour that arbitration was imposed on unwilling employers. 
That compulsory arbitration has made trade unions more irres¬ 
ponsible is also very clear. Exaggerated claims have often been 
made by labour leaders. Mutual faith and respect have been 
among the first casualties of compulsory arbitration. Quite a 
large number of adjudication references could be avoided if the 
parties had shown even the slightest regard for the view points 
of one another. The recalcitrant attitude of both sides conti¬ 
nues even to the present day. There are frequently no nego¬ 
tiations of even a formal character. Arbitration awards are 
being used as scape-goats for impossible demands to keep 
members satisfied. The great divergence of views among 
arbitrators and contradictory awards on important issues have 
unsettled rather than settled many problems. But the greatest 
defect of compulsory arbitration has been the irresponsible atti¬ 
tude of trade union leaders. Sir K. C. Sen, President Bombay 
Industrial Court, remarks that “there is little doubt that com¬ 
pulsory adjudication in this country has bred a litigious frame 
of mind and to a certain extent lessened the sense of responsibi¬ 
lity of trade unions”. 

Mr. Giri, former labour minister, Government of India, 
regarded compulsory arbitration as enemy number 1 of trade 
unions and wanted to replace it by a system whereby collective 
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bargaining should be resorted more and more for the solution 
of industrial disputes. As a first instance his scheme provided 
for the restoration of right io collective bargaining in non-public 
utility services. However, Mr. Giri was not able to bring 
about a change in the basic policy of the Government. At the 
Indian Labour Conference held on January 7, 1954 he observed 
that “conditions in the country were not favourable for a 
change in the basic policy that governed the administration of 

labour laws. I have therefore come to the conclusion, 

much to my disappointment, lhat compulsory adjudication must 
continue to remain as an important feature of a labour manage- 
l me m relations for some time more, though it should be 
the bounden duty of all of us interested in the eventual building 
up of a strong trade union movement to give the largest possible 
measure of support to the policy of mutual negotiations and 
settlement of industrial disputes”. 





CHAPTEK III 


EXTENT OF TRADE UNIONISM 

The post independence period has witnessed brisk and record- 
breaking activities in the field of trade unionism. Economic 
causes and support from popular ministries helped workers 
to organise and put their claims collectively. I he em¬ 
ployers have also been gradually realising the importance and 
need of trade unions and the more progressive amongst them 
have even helped the growth of trade unionism on proper lines. 
The recent agreement by Tatas with their labour union, whereby 
labour will be progressively associated with the management 
of that concern is an indication that trade unionism has now 

become an important force to reckon with. Yet it appears that 

trade unionism has only touched the fringe of the labour class 
in this country and only a fraction of those workers who can 
be organised along trade union lines have been so organised. 
Large number of workers have no organisation of theirs to 
ventilate their grievances or safeguard their interests. Even in 
the organised sectors where class consciousness has developed 
and where strong trade unions are found there are large number 
of workers who have not joined any trade union. 

Before we have an idea about the extent of trade unionism 
in India we must clearly recognise the limitations under which 
wc make our estimates. The complete lack of reliable and 
correct statistics makes our task difficult. The published figures 
should not be taken at their face value as they are not verified 
by the collecting authorities. Rival organisations claiming 
supremacy or representative character have often put exaggera¬ 
ted claims by manipulation of membership figures. The names 
of workers who have long ceased to pay their regular trade union 
subscriptions continue on the membership register. The vast 
amounts of unpaid subscriptions which is as high as 80-90% in 
cases of certain unions tell their own story. Trade union member¬ 
ship is not being regarded in this country, both by members 
and leaders, as something to be aspired or maintained. 
Gates of trade unions are not closed against those who have 
regularly defaulted in the past. Nay, on the other hand 
trade union leaders always bank upon the support ol these 
persons in periods of trial of strength. Many trade unions 
do not. keep a complete record of their members. 

In view of these limitations and the lack of reliable and 
correct statistics any idea about the extent*oftrade unionism will 
be only a very vague and rough one. But this rough 
estimate will give us an idea about the vast field of unorganised 
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labour in this country and the scope of work for a genuine trade 
union leader. It must be clearly recognised that if trade union¬ 
ism is to become a force in this country our motto should be 
cent percent trade unionism. Hence our estimate of trade 
unionism will be of some help to students of labour problems, 

Mr. Shiv Ram 1 , delivering his lectures in 1939, estimated 
the extent of trade unionism to be only 4 per cent. His estimate 
was only for workers in organised industries, transport and 
plantations who could be immediately organised. 

Dr. S. D. Punekar 2 estimated that according to the census of 
1931 roughly 67$ millions of workers could be organised into 
trade unions. But trade unions could only claim a membership 
of 6 lakhs in 1938-40, according to his estimates. This gives 
as low a percentage as 0.9 per cent. Even after excluding 31 J 
millions of agricultural labour and confining his estimate of 
the extent of trade unionism to non-agricultural workers, those 
working in mines, industries, plantations, transport, administrative 
and domestic services, he concludes that the percentage of 
organised workers is only 1.4 per cent. 

The 1951 census gives the following information about the 
composition of our population : 

Table 22 

Selfs* up porting and earning dependants according to 1951 census 

(In lakhs) 

Self sup- Earning Total 

porting dependants 


Rural males 
Urban males 
Rural females 
Urban females 

Total .... 1044 379 1423 

Thus according to 1951 census 1423 lakhs of people in this 
country could be organised under trade unions. 

Trade union membership for the year 1950-51 hai: been 
given at 17,56,971 of 2002 registered trade unions submitting 
returns. Besides registered trade unions submitting returns there 
were 1764 registered trade unions which did not submit their re¬ 
turns. The average membership of trade union3 for the year 
1951-52 was 877. On the basis of this average membership we 
can estimate membership of 1764 registered trade unions not 


706 119 825 

166 15 181 

151 232 383 

21 13 34 




1. State in Relation to Labour, p. 93. 

1 . Trade Unionism in India, p. US-119. 
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submitting returns at 15,47,028. Thus total membership 
ol’all registered trade unions can be estimated to be 33,u3,99J. 
VVe feel that our estimates might have erred on the saf.;r side 
as the membership claimed by the four central trade unions for 
195 0-51 is 32,27,630, If at all, there are chances that this way of 
estimating shall put a large membership figure of registered 
trade unions than the actuals. The larger unions generally 
submit their returns in time and in the prescribed manner. The 
chances are, therefore, that it is the smaller unions which 
generally fail to submit returns. Moreover, amongst trade 
unions smaller unions predominate as in the year 1950-'51 as 
many as 63% had a membership of less than 300 and 73% below 
500, while another 12.7% were in the group having a member¬ 
ship between 499-999. There is also a tendency amongst rival 
trade unions to make exaggerated claims about their member¬ 
ship and continuance of members on their membership registers 
even when they have ceased to be members or have ceasea to 
pav their regular subscriptions consistently. In view of these 
considerations our estimated figure of total membership of regis¬ 
tered trade unions appears to be generous. 


We have also to estimate membership of unregistered 
trade unions. There exist quite a large number of trade unions 
which do not get themselves registered under the Trade Unions 
Act. Statistics about the number and membership of unregis¬ 
tered trade unions is not available for the country as a whole. 
Only Bombay Government publishes figures about total trade 
union membership and the following figures will give an idea 
about the relative membership of registered trade unions and 
unregistered trade unions : 


6 months 
ending 

No. of Trade 
unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Registered 

Trade 

Unions 

Membership 
of Registered 
Trade Unions 

April 1951 
Oct. 1951 

1080 

1147 

792,206 

804,375 

635 

715 

623,497 

640,571 


Thus in the state of Bombay membership of unregistered 
trade unions is roughly 25% of the membership of registered 
trade unions. Bombay is an industrially advanced state and 
must be having a fair number of unregistered trade unions. 
The same, however, cannot hold good for other states. If we 
make our estimate on this basis, i.c. unregistered trade unions 
have roughly 25% of the membership cf all registered trade 
unions, the membership of unregistered trade unions shall be 
about 825,750 for the year 1950-51. The position can now be 
summarised as follows: 
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For the year 1950-51 

Membership of registered trade unions 
submitting returns 

Estimated membership of registered 
trade unions not submitting returns 

Estimated membership of unregistered trade 
unions—25% of the estimated mem¬ 
bership of all registered trade unions 

Estimated total membership of all 

registered and unregistered trade unions 


17,56,971 

15,47,028 

8,25,750 

41,29,749 


Thus total trade union membership figure can be 
roughly estimated to be 40,00,000. The total number of people 
who could be organised under trade unions according to 1951 
census is nearly 1400 lakhs. The extent of trade unionism 
accordingly is as low as 2.9 per cent. 

The census report also gives us information about people 
who are mainly dependant on wages and salaries for their 
livelihood. 149 lakh people are cultivating labourers in 
rural areas while another 148 lakhs are employees in the urban 
areas. Thus at least 297 lakhs of people earn salaries and wages 
and can be organised under trade unions. Even if we compare 
our estimated trade union membership of 40 lakhs with this 
number of 297 lakhs the extent of trade unionism is only 13 per 
cent. 


The difficulties in the way of organisation of agricultural 
labourers are quite obvious and therefore trade unionism in 
India has mainly remained an urban movement. We will, 
therefore, compare the extent of trade unionism in respect of 
employees in the urban areas, the number of which has been 
placed at 148 lakhs in the 1951 census. Even in this limited 
sphere trade union membership is just about 27 per cent of the 
total number of workers who can be organised under trade 
unions. 

Trade unionism in our country is developed only in respect 
of certain well organised industries. It will not be out of place 
to examine the extent of trade unionism in certain selected 
industries. The figures of trade union membership are related 
only to registered trade unions submitting returns as industry-wise 
classification of registered trade unions not submitting returns is 
not available (vide Table 23). 

Thus it will be clear that except a few industries where 
trade unionism appears to have considerably advanced, the 
great majority of them have not experienced the impact of 
trade union influence* Industries where trade unionism 
expressed in terms of all self-supporting persons is very low are 
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Table 23 


Degree of unionisation in certain selected industries 




1951 

Census 

Trade Unionism 



Self-supporting 

persons 

Employees 

Membership of 
registered Trade 
Unions 1951-52 

[■ 

' • - : .£ 

% to self-suppor- | 

ting persons 

% to employed 
population 

I. 

Industries other 

than cultivation etc. 

24,00 676 

12-53,287 

1,18.504 

5 

10 


Plantation 

10,49,018 

9,62,830 

1,13,234 

10*8 

11*7 

II. 

Mining & Quarrying 

5,66,870 

4,45,113 

1,32,961 

23*5 

29*9 


Coal Mines 

3,11,400 

3,04,669 

90,046 

28*9 

29 

III» Processing & 

Manufacturing : 

91,76,268 

36,79,991 

7,12,643 

7*7 

19*3 


A . Food Beverage & 
Tobacco 

14,90,772 ; 

6,23,455 

1,22,979 

8*2 

19-8 


B. Textiles 

27,72,952 

14,45,287 

3,48,532 

12*5 

23*5 


(i Cotton 

20,61,751 

9,81,551 

2,57,851 

12 4 

26.3 


(ii) Jute ) 

(iii) Others ) 

7,11,201 

4,63,736 

90,681 

13 

19-8 


C. Paper and Paper 
products 

31,211 

24,062 

7,144 

22*6 

29*2 


D. Printing, Publishing 
and allied 

1,26,636 

95,167 

29,792 

23*8 

31*6 


E. leather & leather 
products 

5,77,679 

82,960 

4,400 

•8 

5*3 


F. Rubber,& Rubber 
products 

19,241 

15,191 

4,776 

25*3 

32 


G. Iron 8c Steel 

1,12,373 

95,996 

71,691 

72 

75 


H. Machinery 

1,67.738 

1,32,753 

14,030 

82 

1 0 8 


(i) General 

1,24,960 

1,02,990 

10,860 

8*8 

10*7 


(ji) Electrical 

42,770 

29,763 

3,170 

7*0 

100 


1 Transport 

Equipment 

2,16,274 

1,70,837 

1,334 

*6 

•8 

IV. Construction 

V. Electricity, gas, water 
and sanitary services 

16,85,726 

7.13,203 

45,575 

2*7 

66 

VI. 

Commerce 

59,01,3;3 

11,34,886 

91,651 

H 

8*4 


(i) Wholesale 
& Retail 

55,77,851 

9,77,037 

33,331 

*.6 

3*7 


(ii) Banking, 

Insurance and 
Others 

3,23-462 

1,67,849 

48,317 

10 

32 
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VII. Transport, Storage and 
Communication 


19,01,971 12,90,373 8,92,421 47-4 69-2 

5,72,719 5,49,304 4,06,946 70-2 70-5 


(i) Railways 

(ii) Tramways 
(til) Road Trans- 


8,93*459 3,88,803 29,560 3* 7*7 

2,16,758 1,58,906 96,066 48 5 66*2 


port 


(iv) Water 

( v) Water Trans¬ 


port 

(vi) Post and 
Telegraph 


1,75,106 1,54,847 64,244 36 6 41-3 

75,43,725 34,46,134 47,574 -6 1-4 


VIII. Services 


services, wholesale and retail trade, transport equipment manu. 
facturing concerns (where the percentage is as low as *6 percent), 
leather and leather products ( 8 percent), electricity, gas, water, 
sanitary services (27 percent), road transport (3-3 percent) 
(trade union figures relate to motor transport) and primary 
industries other than cultivation (5 percent). Except in 
industries like iron and steel (72 percent), railways (/0*2 per 
cent.), water transport (48‘5 percent-trade union figures relate 
to seamen, port and trusts), post and telegraph (36'6 percent) 
in the rest of industries trade unionism is below 25% ana in 
a majority of cases below 12*15 percent. One surprising fact is 
that even for the textile groups of industries the extent of 
trade unionism is only about 12*5 percent and for cotton textiles 
iust about 12'4 percent. The percentages for various groups are: 
Primary Industry 5 percent, Mining and Quarrying 23*5 percent. 
Processing and ^Manufacturing 7*/ percent, Construction and 
Utilities 2*7 percent, Commerce 1*6 percent, Transport, 
Storage and Communication 47*4 percentand Services *6 percent. 

If we examine the extent of trade unionism in respect of 
employees only the results are not very much better. The 
percentages undoubtedly improve and rise from *6 to *8 per 
cent for transport equipment, from *6 to 1*4 percent 
for seivices, from *6 to 3*7 percent for wholesale and 
retail trade, from *8 to 5 3 percent for leather and leather 
products, from 2*7 to 6 6 percent for construction and utilities, 
and from 3*3 to 7*7 percent for road transport (trade union 
figures relate to motor transport). The percentage is as high 
as 75 percent in respect of iron and steel, 70*5 percent for 
railways, 66*2 percent for water transport (trade union figures 
relate \o seamen, dock and ports employees), 41*3 percent for 
post and telegraph, 32 percent in respect of rubber and 
rubber products, banking and insurance, printing, publishing 
and allied trades, 29 percent in respect of paper and paper 
products and coal mines and 26*3 percent in respect of cotton 
textiles. In case of other industries the percentage is below 25. 

These figures are not reliable as we know that there are a 
large number of bogus members on membership registers 
of our trade unions and that a large number of employees 
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Degree of unionisation offactory employees for 1951 



Employment 

Membership 
of registered 
trade unions 
submitting 
returns 

Degree of 
unionisation 

% 

I. Factory employment ; 

25,36,970 

6,98,415 

27*9 

A. Food, Beverage & Tobacco 

4,63,836 

86,733 

18*7 

* B. Textiles : 

10.45,078 

3,91,937 

37*5 

Cotton 

6,45,855 

2,61,700 

405 

Jute 

3,02,207 

72,225 

24 

C. Wood and Cork 

24,342 

3,282 

13*75 

Paper and paper pro- 

22,762 

6,653 

29*2 

ducts 

K, Printing and publishing 

71,209 

22,021 

53*2 

etc. 

F. I eather and leather 

15,984 

7,850 

49 

products 

G. Rubber and rubber 

22,508 

2,378 

10-6 

products 

H. Chemicals and chcml- 

78,020 

23,451 

30 

cal products 

I. Non-metallic mineral 

1,10,841 

116,018 

14*4 

Cement 

12,642 

6,749 

53*2 

J. Basic metal industries 

95,027 

61,075 

65 

K. Machinery—-General 

97,470 

11,777 

12*2 

L. Machinery—Electrical 

28,772 

1,062 

8*5 

M. Transport Equipment 

1,84,429 

1,140 

•6 

11. Mining and Quarrying 

5,49,048 

1,05,655 

19*3 

Coal Mines 

3,51,975 

68,288 

I9\3 

III. Plantations 

12,12,351 

46,089 

12*2 

IV. Railways (1950-51) 

9,23,154 

3,35,964 

36.4 

Post and Telegraph 

1,93,302 

11,142 

5.7 

Tramways (Jan. 52) 

17,796 

2,330 

13*0 

Seamen 

64,000 

43,097 

67 

Docks and Ports 

57,415 

50,627 

89-5 
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Degree oj unionisation of factory employees for 1952 


Employment 

Membership 
of Registered 
trade unions 
submitting 
returns 

Degree of 
unionisation 
% 

I. Faofcorv employment : 

24,43,449 

7,12,643 

20*2 

A. Food, Beverage and Tobacco 

4,28,440 

1,22,979 

26 4 

B. Textiles: 

10,41,092 

3,48,532 

33*5 

Cotton 

6,52,664 

2,57,851 

39*7 

J ate 

2,92,927 

56,611 

19*5 

C* Wood and Cork 

24,340 

3,255 

13*3 

D. Paper and paper pro- 

22,787 

7,144 

30*4 

,,ducts i 

E. Printing and publishing 

71,291 

20,792 

29 5 

, etc. 

F. Leather and leather 
products 

12,906 

4.400 

34*1 

C* Rubber and rubber 

22,438 

4,776 

21*4 

products 

H. Chemicals and chcmi- 

73>598 

30,535 

41*9 

cal products 

I. Non-raetallic mineral 

3,02,937 

23,464 

22*8 

Cement 

N.A. 

13,925 

... 

J. Basic metal industries 

90,428 

76,171 

83*3 

K# Machinery—General 

80,746 

10,800 

13*6 

L. Machinery—Electrical 

27,847 

3,170 

11*3 

M. Transport Equipment 

1,82,182 

1,334 

•7 

XI. Mining and Quarrying 

5,59,196 

1,32,691 

23*8 

Goal Mines 

3,48,663 

90,046 

25*3 

III. Plantation 

N.A. 

1,13,234 

N.A. 

IV, Railways (1950 51) 

9,31,825 

4,06,946 

42*6 

Post and Telegraph 

2,12,380 

64,244 

30-2 

Tramways (Jan. 52) 

17,855 

8,577 

419 

Seamen 

56,250 

28,063 

50*0 

iDocks and Ports 

N.A. 

68,903 

4 ■ 

V. Central and State P. W* D. 

(including major product) 

6,62,452 

14,457 

38 










appear on membership registers of more than one trade 
union. These, however, give a fair indication of the extent of 
trade unionism in these industries. 


The census figures are wider in coverage and may therefore 
fail to give us an idea about the extent of trade unionism in cer¬ 
tain industries. The Government of India is publishing figures 
in respect of employment in factories of principal industries, 
fables 24A and 24B will therefore give us a better idea about 
the extent of trade unionism in them. 

These figures also lead us to the same conclusion that except in 
certain industries like cotton textiles, leather and leather pro¬ 
ducts ; chemical and chemical products ; cement; base metal 
industries ; railways, seamen, tramways and dock and port 
workers the extent of trade unionism is negligible. There are 
certain groups of workers where we can definitely say that trade 
unionism is virtually non-existent. Thus in the group ‘cons¬ 
truction’ the total membership was reported to be 14,451 for 
1951-52. In the year 1951 the central and state P. W. D. and 
the major river valley projects employed about 20,64,872 workerfl. 
Trade unionism is virtually non-existent in this group. Similarly, 
domestic servants, employees of hotels, restaurants and eating 
houses, employees at barbers and beauty shops, laundries, reli¬ 
gious, charitable and welfare services do not appear to have any 
trade unions. 

Regional 

Table 25 will give an idea about our estimate of trade 
union membership of different states. These figures can now 
be compared with figures of persons who can be organised under 
trade unions. We have confined our studies only in respect of 
persons mainly dependent upon wages and salaries for their 
livelihood. In the non-agricultural sectors trade unionism is 
even now mainly confined only to this sphere. Tabic 26 
compares the extent of trade unionism in some important states 
in which there is considerable variation. Thus in the slate of 
Bihar about 55% of the employees have been organised under 
tiade unions. The percentage is 42 for Delhi, 35 for Orissa 
and West Bengal, 32 for Assam, 30 for Bombay, 13 for Uttar 
1 radesh, 11 ior Madhya Pradesh and only 3 for Punjab. 

Extent op Trade Unionism in Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh is one of the four industrially advanced states 
of India. Trade union activities increased considerably during 
the post-war years. Thus the number of registered trade union' 
increased from 56 during 1943-44 to 581 during 1952-53 and 
membership of registered trade unions increased from 36,023 to 
2,31,398 fo: the same period. The largest increase in member¬ 
ship was witnessed during the year 1946-47 when membership of 
I egistered trade unions submitting returns increased by about 




Table 25 

Estimates of total trade union membership in different states for 1951 
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•State Unions 




Assam 

60 

35 

112,736 

Bihar 

454 

215 

164,007 

Bombay 

591 

366 

350,91? 

Madhya Pradesh 

96 

58 

39,307 

Madras 

743 

256 

138,037 

Orissa 

44 

26 

61,097 

Punjab 

49 

48 

9,720 

u. P. 

557 

365 

170,584 

West Bengal... 

912 

443 

338,735 

Ajmer 

18 

17 

6,462 

Bhopal 

7 

5 

1,227 

Coorg 

2 

2 

564 

Delhi 

74 

60 

78,631 


3,221 

25 

80,525 

48,315 

241,576 

763 

239 

182,357 

86,591 

432,955 

959 

225 

215,775 

141,673 

708,365 

678 

38 

25,764 

16,268 

81,339 

539 

487 

262,493 

100,195 

500,775 

619 

18 

11,142 

18,060 

90,299 

203 

1 

203 

2,481 

12,404 

467 

192 

89,664 

40,062 

200,310 

765 

469 

3,58,785 

174,380 

871,900 

380 

1 

380 

1,710 

8,552 

245 

2 

490 

429 

2,146 

282 

... 

... 

141 

705 

1,311 

14 

18,354 

24,246 

121,23 
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Table 26 

Extent of Trade Unionism in different states 



Non- 

Estimated 

Extent of 


agricultural 

Trade Union 

trade 


employees 

Membership 

unionism 




% 


(in 

lakhs) 


Uttar Pradesh 

15,00,000 

2,00,000 

13 

Bihar 

7,87,000 

4,33,000 

55 

Orissa 

2,59.000 

90,000 

35 

West Bengal 

25,00,000 

8,72,000 

35 

Assam 

7,40'000 

2,40,000 

32 

Madras 

24,00,000 

5,00,000 

21 

Bombay 

23.00,000 

7,00,000 

30 

Madhya Pradesh... 

7,27,000 

81,000 

11 

Punjab 

3,90,000 

12,000 

3 

Delhi 

2,91,000 

1,21,000 

42 


131’7 per cent; during 1947-48 membership increased further 
by 63*6 per cent. Membership declined by 5% during 1949-50 
and by another 12*4 per cent during 1950-51. Thereafter the 
membership has again increased. 


Kanpur is the most important industrial centre of the state. 
Agra, Lucknow, Hathras, Firozabad, Banaras, Bareilly, Meerut 
and Gorakhpur are other industrial centres. Cotton textiles, 
sugar, leather, and vegetable oils arc the important industries 
of the state. 


Table 27 indicates the strength of trade unions indiffer¬ 
ent industries in Uttar Pradesh. Trade unions are non-existent 
in mines, rubber industries and water transport. Other 
poorly organised sections are construction workers (1%), 
services, transport equipment, metal product workers (2% each), 
workers in unspecified primary industries (5%) and employees in 
machine manufacturing concerns (7%). Trade unionism is very 
high in respect of employees in the food, beverage and tobacco 
group where <53 workers out of every 100 are members of trade 
unions. Similarly in the textile group of industries trade 
unionism is as high as 55 per cent. Other important industries 
are clothing and wearing apparel, basic metal industries 
' and paper industry where half of the workers have joined 
one or the other trade union. Roughly one third of the 
| workers in printing, publishing and allied industries, chemicals 
land railways are members of trade unions. In the remaining 
iindustries trade unionism has not made appreciable headway. 
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Table 27 

of unionisation in Uttar Pradesh 
Industrial classification 


A. Primary industries not spe¬ 

cified elsewhere 

B. Mining and Quarrying 

G. Processing and Manu¬ 

facturing 

Food, Beverage and Tobacco 
Textiles 

Clothing and wearing 

apparel 

Wood and Cork 
Paper and Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing, etc. 
Leather and Leather 
products 
Rubber 

Chemicals and Chemical 
Products 

Non-metallic Mineral ... 
Basic Metal Industries ... 
Meial products 
Machinery ... 

Transport' Equipment 
Construction 

Electricity, gas, water and 
sanitary services 

F. Commerce 

G. Transport, Storage 

Communication 
Railways ... 

Road Transport 
Water Transport 
Post and Telegraph 

H. Services 


D. 

B. 
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23,832 

935 

3,32,866 

86,205 

90,546 

14,320 

11,540 

1,824 

12,228 

11,334 

131 

6,417 

16,287 

3,011 

32,291 

11,356 

17,077 

26,232 

42,594 

86,507 

1,43,921 

83,503 

38,017 

904 

18,876 

4,56,345 


1,216 


1,23,731 

54,145 

49,815 

6,758 

1,256 

836 

4,197 

1,344 


2,G20 

1^539 

736 

765 

250 

338 

7,129 

15,061 

33,323 

25,240 

3,442 

2,739 

11,020 
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11 
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34 
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Women and Trade Unionism 

According to the 1951 census 151 lakhs of rural females and 
21 lakhs of "urban females are self-supporting. Another 232 
iakhs of women in the rural areas are earning dependants. 
The number of women earning dependants in urban areas is 
only 13 lakhs. Thus in all 172 lakhs of women support them¬ 
selves while another 245 lakhs earn and supplement the income 
of their supporters. The importance and strength of women 
labour is well established. Women labour is more important 
in the rural areas where about 80% of them work as agricul¬ 
turists. Even in organised industries their number is appre¬ 
ciable. In 1951, 285,834 women were employed in facto¬ 
ries out of a total employment of 2,531,653, i e. roughly 11*4% 
of the total employment. In mines,’ however, the relative 
importance of women labour was higher. Out of a total 
labour force of 5,49,048 in mines in different states in 1950-51 
1,09,607 were women. They formed , roughly 20% of the 
total labour force. Women constitute nearly 40% of the labour 
force in plantations because of its agricultural character. 
During 1950-51 in Assam tea plantations women were 2,47,587 
out of a total of 603,893 workers on the books. 

Effort^ to organise and unionise female workers were made 
quite early. Thus as early as 1922 the female workers of 
Bombay met with the object of organising clerical workers of 
the city. Attempts were also made to organise w6mcn in other 
trades also. Similarly in September 1933 a Bombay Presidency 
Women's Conference was held. There are no exclusively 
women trade unions in our country. Women, whenever they 
have chosen, have been enrolled as members of trade unions 
that were already in existence. 

Very few women are members of trade unions, The reason 
for this apathy of women workers to trade unionism are many. 
Women are still more uneducated and illiterate„ Religious and 
social traditions are not favourable for greater interest and par¬ 
ticipation by women workers in trade union activities. More¬ 
over, women have to look after domestic work and children. 
This leaves them with very little energy or time to devote to any 
other work. Moreover, a considerable section of women have 
chosen liberal professions. Organisation of workers in these 
professions on trade union lines does not find public favour. 

It js evident that the number of women workers is likely 
to increase even further ia future. The plans for economic 
development provide for increasing employment for women. 
The number of women workers has been slowly increasing 
over the last twenty years because of greater mechanisation 
and social legislations. Women labour is likely to increase even 
more because of the likely development of light industries, 
which cannot‘but employ women labour. Similarly the txum 
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her of women entrants in various liberal professions line medic¬ 
ine and education will increase more in future. 


The employment of women labour outside homes for wages 
creates certain specific social problems. Widespread dis¬ 
organisation of family life as a consequence of employment of 
women for wages outside homes and the likely evil after-effects 
should not be lightly brushed aside. The effects of lack of 
maternal care on the development of a child’s personality may 
continue even in his adult life. The increasing number of 
juvenile delinquents, still-born children, abortions.* morbidity 
of women, accidents during pregnancy, miscarriages, abnormal 
confinements, and premature births in western countries is a 
dear indication that employment of women for wages outside 
hemes is not desirable and is not conducive to national and 
family prosperity. The place of women is inside home and not 
in factories. 

We cannot as well escape the hard fact that the number of 
women labour in our country is increasing. The number is 
likely to increase in future also. The inadequacy of family 
income and the desire to supplement the meagre family income 
prompts quite a large number of women to work outside. The 
desire of women for economic independence is another factor 
that encourages them to seek work outside. 

The employment of women outside, in factories, mines, office 
etc., creates a variety of problems. The question of hours of 
work, specially night work, overtime, proper sanitation and 
provision of facilities of bathrooms and toilets, maintenance 
of creches and nurseries, the problem of feeding mothers, 
the question of pre-natal and post-natal leaves and mater¬ 
nity benefits and a host of problems peculiar to women 
labour assume an altogether different importance. The res¬ 
ponsibility of the society, the Government and employers 
increases considerably to see <:hat proper facilities arc 
being provided to women workers. Trade unions also have 
responsibility to see to the proper maintenance of working 
and service conditions. It is therefore imperative that 
women workers should be enrolled as members of trade 
unions and should take greater interest in the affairs of a trade 
union. Every trade union should provide special representa¬ 
tion to women in its various councils and committees. 

The strength of women members of trade unions has been 
gradually increasing. The following Table shows that both in 
respect of absolute numbers and their relative strength 
the position of women workers ba3 considerably improved. 
The number of women trade unionists of registered 
trade unions submitting returns increased from 1,168 
in 1927-28 to 1,16,061 in 1951-52. During this period 
h>t$! membership of registered trade unions increased from 
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Female membership of registered trade unions submitting returns 
1927-28 to 1951-52 


Year 

Total 

membership 

Female % of female 

membership membership 

1927-28 

100,619 

1,168 

1-2 

1928-29 

181,077 

3,842 

2*1 

1929-30 

242,355 

3,299 

1 '4 

1930-31 

219,115 

3,151 

1*4 

1931-32 

235,693 

3,454 

2*5 

1932-33 

237,369 

5,090 

2T 

1933-34 

203,071 

2,999 

1*4 

1934-35 

184,918 

4,837 

1*7 

1935-36 

268,326 

7,309 

2-7 

1936-37 

261,047 

9,025 

3*5 

1937-38 

390,112 

14,703 

3'8 

1938-39 

399,159 

10,945 

2*7 

1939-40 

511,138 

18,612 

3 6 

1940-41 

513,832 

19,407 

3*8 

1941-42 

573,520 

17,094 

3*0 

1912-43 

685,299 

25,972 

3*8 

1943-44 

780,967 

20,866 

2*7 

1944-45 

889,388 

36,315 

4*1 

1945-46 

864,031 

38,570 

4*5 

1946-47 

13,31,962 

64,798 

4 9 

1947-48 

16,62,929 

102,299 

6*2 

1948-49 

19,60,107 

119,355 

6*1 

1949-50 

18,21,132 

119,565 

6*6 

1950-51 

17,56,971 

106,424 

6*1 

1951-52 

10,53,213 

116,061 

6*3 



100,616 to 18,53,213 or by about 1,842 per cent. Women 
membership however increased by about 10,200 percent during 
this period. As a result of this increase in the number of 
women members, their relative position gradually improved 
from 1*2 percent in 1945-46 to 6*6 percent in 1949-50. Since 
then it slightly declined to 6*1 percent in 1950-51 and 6*3 
percent in 1951-52. Women have, however, definitely become 
more numerous as members of trade union organisations. 
Increase in membership was the highest during the period 
1927-28 to 1938-39 when membership increased by about 940 
percent. Between 1938-39 and 1945-46 the increase was about 
590 percent and between 1945-46 and 1951-52 only about 
177 per cent. Table 29 gives a clear idea of this progress. 

Th • importance of different states in respect of women 
trade unionists* can be had from Table 30. In the 
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Table 29 

Progress of women membership ( 1921-28—1951-52 ) 


Year 

Membership 

Percentage varia¬ 
tion (approx) 

1977-28 

1168 


1938-39 

10,945 

940 

1945-46 

64.798 

590 

1951-52 

. 4-" .- 

116,061 

177 


s ate o! Assam (23% in 1950-51 and If,-3% in 1931-52), Bihai 

nio/"- m°-fr and 14 ' 3% in 1931-52), Madhya Pradesh 
» m . I ?5 ( Wl and 13-25% in 1 951-52), Madras (10-8% in 
m^o/ 51 - U1 1951 “ 52 ). 0t ‘ssa (12*5% in 1950-51 and 

I I 4/ 0 m l9ol-52j women formed an appreciable number ol 
he total membership of trade unions. In smaller regions the 
? f ,^%" en . was fairl y high being 25% in Kutch in 
1J51-02 and 17'7% in Coorg in 1950-51. In Bombay the 
percentage was only 7'7 and 8 2 for 1950-51 and 1951-52 
respectively. In U.P. women formed only l‘l% and 1-2% of 
the total membership ia 1950-51 and 1951-52 respectively. 

Bornoay, Assam, Bihar and Madras are the important 
states and account for about 80% of the total female mem¬ 
bership of trade unions. 

Table 31 brings out clearly that women formed a fair 
proportion of total trade union membership in the Apri- 
cultural and Allied Group where their share was as high as 
24 2 percent of total membership in 1950-51 and 21-o'De¬ 
cent in 1951-52. This is becausS a considerable number^ 
" re em , p;oyed ln these groups of industries either because 
1 ' =as ° aal uature °.f wmk, or work on family basis (as in 

pla. tations), or easy availability of work at a nearby place The 
P er , c Q e i 1 . ta d c lr J case of plantations was 24 in 1950-51 and 21 
"J. ‘ la respect of Gins and Presses women outnumber 

shin in^O^si f °Tt 9 5 - 01 thC total trade Ullion member- 
*W'* n . 19a0 ‘ 51 and 5 . 6 - 7 % m 1951-52. The other important 
g oup m this respect is that of Mining & QuarrVing where 

ronhneV 5 7 PCrCe f l tiletota * trade union membership ifras 
onhned amongst women. The percentage had, however 
mcreased to 20 3 for 1951-52. In die Manufacturing GrZp, 
o t every 100 trade union members only 7 were women 
l n 5 e o C o ntage varl 5 d amongst different industries, being 
dm tel i 9 percent, for 19o0-51 and 1951-52 respectively for 
the textile group of industries, the share of cotton textile 
being roughly about. 10 percent. The other important subsec¬ 
tion was thalof non-metallic mineral products where women cons- 













Table 30 

State-wise classification of women membership of trade unions during 1950-51 and 1951-52 


Total 


Central Unions 

State Unions 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 

Mad hay Pradesh 

Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Ajmer 

Bhopal 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Kutch 


1950-51 


1951-52 


§L 


u 

a 

S 9 3 
^ 2 

Women 

% to total 

membership 

% to women 

membership 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

Women 

% to total 

membership 

% to women 

membership 

325,098 

1,600 

•5 

1*5 

4,32,611 

1,455 

•3 

1*25 

112,736 

25,941 

23 

24*5 

97,654 

15,100 

15-3 

13*0 

164,007 

17,865 

10 

16 9 

2,32,608 

33,029 

14-2 

285 

352,191 

27,404 

7.7 

25*8 

3,16,915 

25,769 

8-2 

22*2 

39,332 

4,596 

11.8 

4*3 

40,121 

5,288 

13-25 

4*55 

138,507 

15,141 

10.8 

14*3 

1,63,264 

19,977 

12.3 

17-2 

16,097 

2,103 

12.5 

10 

19,209 

1,983 

10 4 

1*7 

10,314 

164 

1.6 

•15 

12,108 

196 

1-6 

T6 

170,584 

1,890 

1*1 

1-8 

165.212 

2.025 

1-2 

1-74 

339,488 

8,227 

2-4 

7*8 

334,730 

9,969 

29 

8.59 

6,462 

1,030 

15-4 

*97 

5,466 

651 

11.8 

*56 

1,227 

65 

53 

•7 

1,572 

32 

2.0 

*03 

564 

100 

17*7 

’09 

315 




80,364 

298 

•4 

•18 

31.009 

’459 

1-5 

•4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

419 

100 

25 

•OS 

17,56,971 

106,424 

61 

100 

f 18,53,213 

116,061 

6-3 

100 
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Tabus 31 

industrial classification of women trade unionists , 1950-51 and 1951-52 





1950-51 




1951-52 





Total mem¬ 
bership 

Women 

% to total 

membership 

% to Women 

membership 

1 

Total 

membership 

Women 

% to total 

membership 

% to Women 

membership 

I. 

Agriculture and Allied 

153,334 

36,631 

24-2 

349 

1,18504 

25,412 

21*0 

21*6 


Plantation 

14b, 089 

35,424 

24 

33 

1,13„234 

24,418 

21*0 

21*0 

L 

Gins & Presses 

S.601 

9,048 

94 

8*5 

1,339 

763 

56*7 

0 6 

Mining & Quarrying 

105,653 

34,679 

13-7 

13-87 

132-691 

28,654 

20*3 

235 


Coal 

68,288 

9,258 

13*6 

8*7 

90,046 

19,578 

21*8 

16*9 


Others 

37,365 

5,42 i 

14-5 

5*1 

42,645 

7.078 

16 5 

6*1 

3. 

Manufacturing : 

698,415 

45,897 

6*6 

43*4 

7,12.643 

51,596 

7 3 

44*8 


(a) Textiles 

391,937 

31,803 

8 1 

30 

3,48,532 

30,901 

8 9 

26*7 


Cotton 

261,700 

26.209 

10 

24*7 

2,57,851 

25,023 

9*7 

21*55 


Jute 

72,225 

4,373 

6*1 

4*15 

56,611 

4,653 

8 3 

4-0 


(b) Chemical & Chemical Products 

23,451 

1,160 

5*1 

1*09 

30,535 

1,590 

51 

1*4 


(<) Non-metallic & Mineral Products 

16,018 

1,792 

11*25 

1*7 

23,464 

3,127 

13 2 

2*7 


(d) Basic metal industry 

61,675 

1,594 

2*6 

M5 

76,171 

2,597 

3*4 

2-2 

4. 

Iron & Steel 

61,342 

1,511 

2*5 

1*4 

71,691 

2,581 

3*6 

2*2 

Construction 

10-372 

52 

’5 

•05 

14,457 

47 

0*3 

*04 

5. 

Electricity’, Gas, water, Sanitary’ 

Services 

32,887 

1,846 

5*6 

1-7 

31,124 

3,434 

11*0 

2*9 

6. 

Commerce 

88,852 

632 

7 

*6 

91,651 

294 

*3 

*25 

7. 

Transport, Storage & Communication 

509,305 

2,321 

‘5 

22 

8,92,421 

2,450 

•3 

2*1 

8. 

Railways 

335,964 

1,*57 

*4 

1*3 

4,06,946 

1,238 

•3 

1*07 

9. 

Services 

88,601 

2,558 

2*8 

2*45 

4 7 ,574 

2.736 

5*7 

2*4 


Total 

17,51*33 

106,383 

6*1 

300 

l 18,47,291 

1,16,052 

6 3 

100 
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tituted 11-25 and 13-2 percent of the total membership in 1950-51 
and 1951-52 respectively. With the exception of the electricity, 
water and sanitary services group the number or women 
members in other groups was negligible. In this group women 
members were 5'6% of total membership for 1950-51. the 
percentage had, however, improved to 11 in 19 j1-.)~. 


About 44 percent of the total women membership was 
accounted for by the Manufacturing group of industries. Thus 
in 1950-51 about 46,000 women members out of a total ot 
106 0G0 were accounted for by various industries in this group. 
In *951 -52 their number was 51,600 out of 116,000. In tins 
grouo the textile group of industries predominate and 60 per 
cent of the membership is accounted for by this group amongst 
manufacturing industries. Their share of the total member- 
ship was 30 percent for 1950-51 and 26’7 percent for *95 1 ~5... 
The cotton textile factories in this group overwhelmed and 
about 80 women out of every 100 women members of the textile 
groun of trade unions belonged to cotton textile trade unions. 


Other important groups are the Agricultural and Allied 
groups which accounted for 35% of the total membership in 
1950-51 and 21% in 1951-52. Plantation is outstandingly im¬ 
portant in this group. The share of plantations was more than 
90 percent of this group, and 30% ol the total in 1950-51. 
Their share, however, declined to 21 percent in 1951-52. 


The relative position of the Mining and Quarrying group 
improved considerably from 14 per cent of the total membership 
in 1950-51 to 235 percent in 1951-52. Coalmining alone 
contributed more than 60% of the women trade unionists of 
this group. 


Trade unionism amongst women is negligible. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1951 census 416 lakh women are self-supporting and 
earning dependents. Women trade unionists in 1950-51 were only 
106 383—hardly 0'25 percent of this number. If we consider 
only 172 lakhs self-supporting women the percentage im¬ 
proves to 0 6%. In the mining and quarrying industries in 
1951 , 14 women employees out of every 100 women labourers 
were members of trade unions. The figure for the factory in¬ 
dustry group is only slightly better and is 16 percent for 1951. This 
reveals the low extent of women trade unionists in our country. 


That women should organise need not be emphasised. As 
employment prospects for women improve and as social values 
change more and more women shall seek work for wages. It is 
therefore essential that there should be strongworacn representa¬ 
tion in different trade unions. The obligations upon employers 
and upon the society will increase considerably with increasing 
women labour force. Trade union leaders should also be 
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prepared to recognise this change and try to organise as large a 
number of women as possible. Consciousness amongst women 
workers is increasing. On many occasions women have 
fought shoulder to shoulder with men in winning rights for 
labour. It is time that educated women interested in social 
work take up this cause and organise women to safeguard 
their rights. 


CHAPTER iV 

OBSTACLES TO THE GROWTH 
OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Though the progress of trade unionism has been remarkable 
in recen* years, there are still large number of workers who 
have remained outside the trade union fold. The growth of the 
movement was tardy in the beginning clue to certain obstacles 
some of which hinder the healthy development of trade 
unionism even to day. Though the labour movement in our* 
country had some initial advantage over those of other countries, 
it did not gather momentum in the early stage. 

Trade union movement in India had not to face the 
onslaught of legislation as in England. In Great Britain trade 
unions were regarded against the common law. . They were 
looked down as criminal conspiracies. The Combinations Act 
of 1799-1800 were repealed in 1824, 1825. The repeal of the 
Combinations Act did not provide complete freedom to 
trade unions. The first Trade Union Act was passed in 1875. 
Even then the battle for trade union rights was not won. There 
were several judgments which restricted the rights of trade unions. 
The Trade Union Act was amended in 1913. Thus it was after 
a battle of more than 100 years that trade unions secured 
their rights. After the General Strike of 1926, trade union 
rights, specially in respect of political funds and general and 
sympathetic strikes, were curtailed in 1927 to be restored by 
the Labour Government in 1946. Trade unionists in India, on 
the other hand, had not to undergo these trials and tribulations. 
The pr ojec utiaa u£ Mr. B. P. Wadi a, the President of the 
Madras Labour Union and the issue of injunction against the 
union stunned people hot only in India but also in Great Britain. 
The demand for the early passing of a Trade Union Act to 
protect the interests of the growing and infant trade union move¬ 
ment became insistent. The Trade Union Act was passed in 
1926—jus: 8 years after the organisation of the first trade union 
in this country. Trade unions and trade iniipnists couid thus 
secure early legal protection and social status, It is equally 
true that legislation has not been so developed in our country 
as in Great Britain. 

Besides securing early legal recognition, trade union mo¬ 
vement had also the benefit of the growing political conscious¬ 
ness and developments in India. The political movement helped 
trade union development in as much as the labour movement 
did not experience dirth of able and competent leadership. 
Under Gandhiji’s leadership a host of people, prompted by a 
desire of social work, volunteered themselves to work for and 
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amongst the labourers. Political leaders also realised the im¬ 
portance and the power of organized workers for the further¬ 
ance of their political cause. 

The association of political leaders with trade union move¬ 
ment was not an unmixed good. It had some disadvantages 
also. Very often trade union movement was looked with 
suspicion by the Government. This was mainly because of the 
association of political leaders with labour associations and 
organisations. Employers could easily solicit government 
support to crush and suppress this infant labour movement. It 
is equally true that because of the dominance of political move¬ 
ment quite often labour problems were neglected. The trade 
union movement was considered to be a subordinate move¬ 
ment. Conditions have changed after independence and what 
was good before 1947 does not necessarily become equally desi¬ 
rable in the post-independence period. 

In can be asserted that taking every factor into account 
the political movement definitely helped the labour movement in 
th's country. Besides providing able and trusted le^jl^rs 
who were willing to work sincerely and suffer for the cause 
they held dear, it created an environment where the underdog 
and his problems were being fully discussed. It brought new 
hopes and aspirations for the teeming millions. The association 
of these leaders gave status and prestige to the trade unions. 
But, above all, it created confidence amongst the labourers and 
made them conscious of their strength and power. 

But, if in spite of these favourable factors the progress of the 
movement was slow, we have to attribute it to the operation 
of other equally important forces that were working in the 
country. The backward and undeveloped nature of Indian 
economy is a serious obstacle in the way of trade unionism. In 
India agriculture predominates. Next in order of importance are 
cottage and small scale industries, mines and plantations j shop 
assistants, domestic workers and workers in seasonal industries. 
These groups cannot be easily organised. The percentage o\ 
workers employed in highly localised manu£ac<3rtBK’'industrial 
is extremely small. The seasonal nature of work and the practice 
of home work, specially in sweated industries, are other obs- 
lades. Trade unionism appears in these sectors in the last 
This explains partly the late beginning of the Indian trade 
union movement and its slow growth. 

The most important of these factors is the migratory nature 
of industrial labour. Workers have not given up their village 
connections and they still aspire for village life. Factory em¬ 
ployment and chy life for them is just a passing phase. We 
do not have a permanent industrial labour class. The interest 
of these village migrants in trade unions was temporary, If 
they were dissatislied they preferred to return back to their 
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lagc. This village connection and migratory nature of labour 
is mainly responsible tor the non-existence of strong and stable 
trade unions. So long as this tendency continues trade union 
movement cannot acquire that status which it has attained in 
other industrially advanced countries. The strength of trade 
unionism depends upon the existence of a class of people who 
look upon factory work as their permanent source of livelihood 
and therefore become interested in the improvement of working 
and service conditions. That this industrial proletariat class is 
slowly developing is beyond doubt. With better wages, ade¬ 
quate housing facilities, greater provision for amenities, shorter 
hours of work, better working and service conditions and with 
the extension of social security benefits, larger and larger number 
ofpeople shall settle down in cities and regard industrial work as 
their permanent source of livelihood. 

Lack of education and ignorance of the worker is another 
impediment in the organisation of trade unions. The workers 
do not fully realise the implications of modern factory system 
and the evils arising therefrom. They have imperfect realisa¬ 
tion of the effectiveness and utility of group and collective 
action. They lack that breadth of vision which enables us to 
understand the implications of modern trade unionism. This 
ignorance puts a number of obstacles in the development of 
trade unions on right lines. The trade union leader has to face 
a large number of personal, trivial and impossible demands 
w hich he cannot easily neglect except at the risk of losing his 
popularity and the interest of the worker in trade union. 
Moreover, workers want quick results for the small contri¬ 
bution that they make towards trade unions. A trade union 
which cannot bring some tangible results for them in the 
shape of higher wages, shorter hours and better amenities will be 
cold shouldered. This explains the existence of strong unions 
amongst educated labour class. 

Lack of education accounts for the predominance of 
outside leadership. The labour leaders have not always been 
scrupulous. A large number of cases of embezzlements and de¬ 
falcations of trade union funds have been reported. The con¬ 
servative outlook of labour and their suspicious attitude towards 
everything that is new and their unwillingness to accept trade 
unionism"gets strengthened further and further. Employers 
take advantage of these few and isolated cases, give thcmjwide 
publicity and discourage workers to join these associations. 

Lack of education and ignorance also explains the neutral 
\ attitude of the worker in his trade union. An average worker 
is not interested in the trade union work. He is passive arid 
pays his contribution whenever approached. He is docile and 
Fatalistic and willingly takes things for granted. 

T 6 
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The poverty and indebtedness of the worker was another 
difficulty that a labour leader had to lace in the beginning. 
The wages that workers got were miserably low. It was difficult 
for them to make both their ends meet. Besides, they were 
highly indebted. Every pie that they coukl afford to save had to 
be paid in the discharge of their never liquidating debts. They 
could not afford to pay even the very low trade union contribu¬ 
tions. Inadequacy of funds hamper s trade union activities. Trade 
• unions in ibis country cannot afford to maintain paid staff,or 
have any benefit schemes. In the absence of any benefit 
schemes the lukewarm interest of the workers declines even 
further. After all non-membership of a trade union or the 
lapsing of union membership does not deprive them of any 
benefits or advantages. Conditions have now changed. With a 
forceful drive trade unions can collect funds, stabilise their 
position and attract new membership. 

Trade union work has also suffered for want of leisure for traeje 
union work; The worker utilises his spare time for supplementing 
his meagre income. He returns to his home utterly exhausted 
and has no time or inclination to get interested in trade 
union work. Poor housing facilities which force workers 
to live separately and not in a compact region or locality, and 
the time that has to be spent in walking down from home to 
the factory and back worsens the position even further. 
Transport facilities are inadequate and expensive and our 
workers are too poor to use a conveyance. 

The defective system of recruitment through intermediaries 
in different parts of the country is another hurdle in the effec¬ 
tive organisation of workers. The establishment of strong 
trade unions is bound to undermine the power and hold of 
these Intermediaries. They will not be able to have their own 
rule of thumb methods, earn money by unscrupulous ways and play 
one worker against the other. These intermediaries are opposed 
to workers' organisations arid place every possible obstacle in 
the way of proper trade 4 union development. The hold of the 
intermediary is still considerable. Large sections of people owe 
personal allegiance to them and do not want to displease them. 
Apart from this personal hold of the jobber, this system of 
recruitment is inimical to the development of trade unionism 
in as much as it does not encourage the growth of a permanent 
labour class The jobbers are responsible to a large extent for 
excessive labour turnover. When there is a floating mass of 
workers, unionisation is not easy. 

Lack of homogeneity and class solidarity amongst workers 
is another serious obstacle. Ours is a vast country where 
customs and traditions differ considerably from one part to 
another. There are distinctions based on caste, creed and 
1 religion. Provincial jealousy, where resident? of one state look 
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down upon residents of other states, is the latest to divide the 
people. In spite of our profession and provision in the 
Constitution that there would be no distinction on the basis of 
caste, creed etc there is no denying the fact that these vices are 
widely prevalent. The hetrogeneom character of labour class 
and lack of feeling of oneness amongst them has been exploited 
by employers to prevent effective labour organisations. 

Employers are not reconciled to trade unionism as yet, 
They regard labourers to be inferior and look down upon 
workers' organisations. There might be a few employers who 
might be encouraging or welcoming trade unions. In general 
the attitude of employers is one of hostility. At best they 
can tolerate these unions. Trade unions have been regarded 
by employers as mischievous associations which undermine 
discipline and interfere with the inherent right of employers 
to manage their concerns. They have victimised workers 
for trade union activity." They have exploited the caste, creed, 
religious and other differences and have taken advantage of their 
ignorance and illiteracy. ‘'Another obstacle is the poverty 
of the average worker to whom even a small subscription can 
be an appreciable burden, particularly when he is already 
encumbered by debt.,....An additional obstacle arises from the 
division which runs across the lines in which trade unionism 
must develop. Differences of language and race are separating 
factors, and to these is frequently added the active opposition 
of the jobbers, or their equivalent, to anything resemblinga 
horizontal organisation. But there are even more fundamental 
difficulties. The democratic ideal has still to be developed in 
the Indian worker, and the lack of education is the most serious 
obstacle of all”. 1 

However, forces are already in operation which tend to 
remove these deficiencies. Trade unions have evinced state 
support and encouragement and education amongst workers is 
spreading. Improvements in the system of recruitment through 
employment exchanges and labour officers shall weaken the 
hold of the jobber . Differences on the basis of caste and creed 
are becoming a taboo and a class consciousness is fast 
developing. The employers will have to change their attitude, 
face the realities and take trade unionism for granted. Public 
opinion has become more vigilant and alert. In short, a 
permanent labour movement has come to stay. The future is 
brighter still. 


1. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931# p* 32L* 







CHAPTER V 

TRADE UNION STRUGrURE 

Trade unions may be classified according to the type o* 
workers they cater and look after. The usual classifications 
of trade unions are four-fold, viz., craft unions, general unions, 
employment unions and industrial unions. 

Craft Unions are associations of workers engaged in the same 
craft, irrespective of the industry in which they work. Those 
workers who form these associations generally have the same 
craft training and specialisation. Most of the members undergo 
a period of training and apprenticeship. These associations are 
usually formed to safeguard the interests of the members of a 
craft from the onslaughts of the employers who may try to 
lower working and service conditions and also from infiltra¬ 
tion by what may be termed as diluted labour force, labour 
which has not undergone the requisite training at recognised 
institutions. The organisation of such unions depends largely 
on the existence of a class of skilled workers who are generally 
in a favoured position because of their skill and knowledge and 
also because of their limited numbers. These unions have 
gradually become unimportant because of the changed system 
of production. Large-scale use of automatic machines 
has opened the field of employment, even in respect of work of 
high precision, to vast numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour. The importance and the favoured position of the 
skilled class has gradually declined. The very rapid growth of 
employers’ organisation has weakened these unions even further. 
Graft has consequently become unimportant as a basis of 
organisation of workers. 

General Unions , on the other hand, extend their scope to 
every worker irrespective of his craft or industry. The only 
membership qualification of a general union is that the intend¬ 
ing member must be a worker and must agree to follow the 
rules and regulations of the union. General unions were mostly 
started with the organisation of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. Gradually the scope of these unions widened so as to 
cover (<*) workers in trades requiring skill and craftsmanship 
but usually lacking any regular system of apprenticeship; 
( b) workers in industries where trade unionism was not effective 
or insufficiently developed; and ( c ) unskilled workers iu industries 
which had their own effective organisations. 

General unions differ from craft unions in so far as they 
aim at becoming all-embracing. Every worker shall be accep¬ 
table as a member irrespective of his qualification or trad". 
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Craft unions, on the other band, confine themselves only to a 
very narrow and restricted field. 

Because of their all embracing character, General Unions 
become huge and massive organisations. Thus the National 
Union of Municipal and General Workers, and Transport and 
Genera! Workers Union in Great Britain are massive organisa¬ 
tions claiming a total membership of 808,000 and 1,285,000 
respectively. Because of the large size of these unions 
they tend to become over-centralised. There is very little 
close personal contact between organisational leaders and 
workers. So also very limited contact between different sections 
is possible. Consequently the General Union disintegrates easily. 

Industrial Unions are associations of all workers working in 
a single industry or group of industries. The chief charac¬ 
teristics of industrial unions are : (1) every wage orlsalary earner 
belonging to a single industry or a group of related industries 


can become a' xnerhber of the 


union ; (2) organisation' is 


generally done on the basis of the members’ place of work 
rather than their place of residence. 

1 hus the field of the Industrial Union is in between the 
craft union on the one side and the general union on the other. 
Its scope is much wider as compared to the craft union and h 
much narrower as compared to the general union. While the 
craft union accepts workers of a given craft and the general 
union accepts every worker, the industrial union restricts its 
field to every worker working in a given industry or a group of 
related industries. The membership of an industrial union, 
therefore, shall include every category of workers of a given 
industry or group of industries, viz. manual, clerical and 
managerial or technical. 

Industrial unions are at present in a better position to 
bargain effectively. Urbanisation is increasing and with 
greater urbanisation larger and larger number of workers have 
to live far away from the factory or work place. Organisa¬ 
tion of these widely scattered workers on the basis of craft or 
residence is very difficult, if not impossible. It will be equally 
difficult to sustain their interest in trade union work. This urba¬ 
nisation has shifted the centre of gravity from home to the work 
place as far as trade union development is concerned. If The 
centre of the workers r organisation is to be the work place 
where workers meet, it is imperative to have an organisation on 
the basis of industry rather than craft. 

Employers’ organisations have gained further strength and 
centralisation. Conditions of workers cannot be improved 
on the basis of either a locality or a region. Bargaining has to 
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ie done, generally, ou industrial basis and therefore industrial 
unionism is gaining strength . 


State interference has increased. The state has started 
taking greater and greater and more direct interest in the econo¬ 
mic life of a country. A period of state capitalism is being 
inaugurated. The problems that arc likely to arise because of 
this changed attitude of the state cannot be met either by era,, 
unions or genersd labour unions* 


Industrial unions are in a strong position in all these 
respects The characteristic, features of these .unions are tha 
thev include even managerial staff as their members. Because 
of the inclusion of the managerial and staff^ 

unions arc in a stronger bargaining position. Ihcy are bett, 
equipped to deal with the problems effecting the industry as a 
whole. They are in a better position for joint action The 
emoluments of workers in a given industry dependmorcupon 
the economic condition of that particular mdustry and uponits 
capacity to pay than upon the wages that are being paid.to 
workers in other industries. Workers are now demanding 
a share in the management of industries. Industrial unions 
are in a better position to ensure effective participation o. 
workers in the management oi an industry 


The main difficulty, however, is the delimitation between 
industry and industry. In respect of certain industries this 
may be well-marked, e-ff-, coal mining, but we cannot mac 
such a clear distinction in respect of all industries. T.ie flcl 
is constantly changing. Thus, should workers in silk Indus .ry 
and artificial silk industry belong to one industrial union or 
different ones? Instances like these are many and can be 
multiplied. The position is further complicated because oi the 
existence of huge combines and trusts controlling a variety o! 
industries. 

Employment Unions include ail the employees working under 
a common employer or group of employers. Under this scheme 
all the employees working for Tatas shall join one union, 
whether they are working in insurance concerns, iron and stee. 
companies, or soap factories. The idea behind such unions u 
a feeling that employers shall haye the same policy for all 
their concerns and that the policy is independent o> ' 
working results or the paying capacity of individual industries. 


Structure in India 


With the exception of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association the rest of the unions in India are industrial unions. 
The structure of trade union movement in this country has 
been influenced to a considerable extent by developments in 
other countries, Leadership in other countries was favouring 
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organisation of workers on the basis of industry and labour 
leaders in India imitated these developments. 

The organisation of workers on an industrial basis was 
possible because of lack of a skilled labour class in our country. 

/ Indian workers were mostly unskilled and semi-skilled. They 
could migrate easily from one industry to another and could 
handle every task with equal efficiency. They had not attained 
any high degree of specialisation which could be safeguarded 
only by craft organisations and their methods. 

; j The dominance of outside leadership was another factor that 
favoured the organisation of workers on the basis of industry. 
These outsiders were not interested in groups or sections of 
Workers. They were interested in workers as■■■»• -whole. Pre¬ 
occupied as they were with other important activities, they had 
neither the time nor energy to look into the grievances of 
particular groups and sections. They, therefore, preferred to 
organise workers on an industrial basis. 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association is the only craft 
union in India. Workers in the textile mills of Ahmedabad 
have been organised in eleven unions. All these eleven craft 
unions have federated themselves in the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association. The success of the Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion has prompted many trade unionists to consider the organi¬ 
sation of workers on the basis of craft. The success of the 
Textile Labour Association was largely due to the influence of 
Gandhiji both upon the labourers and the employers. The 
Association had also the benefit of immediate recognition from 
employers. It could also solicit their co-operation. It had able 
and trusted leaders to guide its working It will be, therefore, 
inadvisable to base our judgement about the suitability of the 
basis of organisation of Indian workers on the working of the 
Textile Labour Association. Conditions that made the Associa¬ 
tion successful are absent. There is paucity of able leaders; 
the attitude of employers continues to be one of hostility. 
Even the Textile Labour Association receives a large number 
of complaints about the hostile attitude of employers, unjust 
treatment and penalties and complaints pertaining to obs¬ 
truction, harassment and discrimination in relation to trade 
union work. Moreover, organisation ori the basis of craft tends 
to create separatist tendencies amongst the workers—to look 
after their sectional or group interests unmindful of what 
happens to their brethren in other spheres. The problems that 
workers face in this country are not related to any group of 
workers. They effect the whole class of workers. ‘Thus the 
problem of unemployment, poor housing facilities, poor work¬ 
ing and service conditions, lack of social security benefits, 
poverty and low level of earnings, hostile attitude of the em¬ 
ployers and a host of other problems influence every worker 
irrespective of his occupation, industry, education or training. 
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Workers already stand divided on the basis of caste* creed, 
language, customs and religion. These differences should not 
be increased any more. What is wanted is a ieehng of oneness 
and a desire for common action amongst our workers, ihe basis 
of organisation of workers should, therefore, be the industry m 
which they work rather than the craft to which they belong. 

It 13 not suggested that craft unions are altogether useless 
or that they cannot help the workers. They have s till some 
part to piay as subordinate and subsidiary bodies to the indus¬ 
trial union to which they belong. There might be problems 
in an industry which may effect only a section of the workers. 
Organisations must be formed to study these specific problems. 
The parent union may form subcommittees or sections tor this 
purpose But these sub-committees and sections should not have 
an independent existence of their own. They should voice 
their feelings and grievances through the parent body, their 
demand should not be a demand of a certain group or section, 
but a united demand of the whole industry, To tins extent 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association may also be regard¬ 
ed as an Industrial Union. 

That industrial basis is the correct approach regarding 
the organisation of labour was also recognised by the Textile 
Labour Association. At a conference held at Ahmedabad in 
1931 of various unions organised by the Association it was 
decided to form a National Federation of Textile Labourers 
in India. The Association itself was to become a member ot 
this federation. This principle (industrial unionism) has also 
been accepted by the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and it has been stronglv supporting the formation of industrial 
unions, “In generality of cases the formation ot occupational 
unions has been discouraged by the organisation. Industrial 
Unions everywhere have been encouraged and started in different 
places with the direct support of the central office in their 
organisational work. It has been categorically stated that the 
INTUG was not there to recognise any difference between 
workers of different occupations in one and the same industry. 
This was equally true about the clerks and the workers. 
Workers engaged in one industry should necessarily be associa¬ 
ted with the central industrial union in a locality irrespective 
of their occupations. The Working Committee of INT UC even 
adopted a resolution and reiterated that it was not in the interest 
of the working class to have unions on any basis other than the 
industrial basis. It, therefore, advised all occupational unions 
to merge with the industrial unions existing in the locality as 
early as possible. It further advised the unit-wise unions in 
any area to form themselves into industrial unions at a very 
early date’V The HMS, the AITUC, and the UTUG also 
favour organisation of workers in industrial unions. 




1. Annual report for 1953-54. 
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Workers have been organised on the basis of work plac 
rather than residence. Organisation on a factory level is 
certainlv much more convenient, ihe workers 

and can discuss their common problems and grievances. 
The organisers too find it convenient to organise labour on ttie 
basis of work place as there they can find every labourer who 
can be persuaded to join a trade union. Organisation on the 
basis of residence will mean loose contact between the leaders 
and the workers. However, if there are some predominantly 
labour localities, a sub-committee may be formed to look attei 
the problems of that particular locality. 

One thing peculiar to Indian trade unions is the large 

number of trade unions catering for the same group of work¬ 
ers. Not only in every locality but almost in every tactory 
one comes across more than one trade union 
There are four 1 national federations—the A1TUO, IN 1UC, 
HMS and UTUG—and each of these federations wants to have 
its hold in every factory. This naturally leads to the organisa¬ 
tion of more than one trade union in one and the same tactory. 

This multiplicity of trade unions leads to rivalry amongst 
them. There is lot of mud slinging and maligning of rival 
groups of unions. Finding faults with the rival leadership and 
personal rivalry are the other consequences. 1 his multiplication 
of unions has a highly demoralising influence on the trade union 
movement. These rival trade unions, because of this multi¬ 
plicity, have to be necessarily very small and weak organisations. 
Each one of them can claim only a minority of the total workers 
to be its members individually. Very few members and very poor 
finances do not permit these unions to have paid staff or have 
any benefit schemes. All the time and energy of the leaders 
is utilised in consolidating their position vis-a-vis tfie rival 
organisation and in seeking popularity with the workers even by 
making tall and exaggerated claims. Eilorts are made to 
foment grievances and dissatisfaction. Time and energy which 
should have been devoted for constructive work is wasted. 1 his 
also leads to instability of membership. Individual members 
change their union frequently and sometimes the same indivi¬ 
dual appears on the register of more than one trade union. 
Employers are able tq play the game of divide and rule and 
welfare activities also suffer. 

The defects of this multiplicity of trade “Dions have 
become all the more obvious after the passing of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1917. Under this Act works committees having 
ctjual number of workers’ and management representatives were 
m be set up in every concern employing IQO or more workers. 


& 


It is reported that Jan Saughis also trying to organise 
federation. 


one national 
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The selection of workers’ representatives frequently created 
difficulties. Nearly always there was more than one trade 
union which claimed to be more representative* The workers 
always stood divided amongst themselves. This rivalry and 
disunity arnOngst the workers enabled the government and the 
employer to interfere and nominate labour representatives who 
were really not very popular with the workers. This division 
also reduced much of the utility of these works committees which 
could not carry the different sections and groups with them 
Joint consultation can be successful only if workers put a united 
stand. 

It is time that a serious effort is made to bring about unity 
and remove this multiplication of trade unions. Every effort 
should be directed towards attaining the ideal of “one industry 
one union 1 ’. This will give strength to the leaders, improve 
the financial position of trade unions and enable trade 
unions to discharge their responsibilities in the changed set-up 
successfully. 

This ideal of one industry one union should be attained by 
volunta?:v effort. Unity should not be brought about by 
external agencies or by legislation. Some efforts were made 
in this direction under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 
1938 and the Labour Relations Bill of 1950. All such efforts 
to bring about unity by force should be discouraged. We must 
maintain the essentia), democratic spirit behind these organisa¬ 
tions. Freedom of association means the right of individuals 
to join and form associations. It also means the right of indi¬ 
viduals not to join an association and even to form rival organisa¬ 
tions, if they are dissatisfied with the policies of any organisation 
to which they originally belonged. Any legislation that denies 
this right shall be essentially undemocratic in nature. Trade 
unions should remain voluntary organisations. The most 
effective check on totalitarian tendencies amongst trade unions 
is the right to contract out of a trade union. Efficiency shall 
be maintained and authority shall remain at its proper place 
if this voluntary character is maintained. If only one union 
is allowed to represent the workers in a local centre, it may 
be very convenient from the view of establishment of joint 
consultation machinery, for machinery for the settlement of 
industrial disputes or for the enforcement of collective agree¬ 
ments. But such an attempt on the part of the government 
is likely to bring about regimentation of the workers into an 
organisation of a single pattern. In no country such 
legislation has been passed which denies the right of representa¬ 
tion to those who have not joined a trade union or who have 
organised a break away union. 

This does not, however, mean that efforts should not be 
directed towards “one industry one union” ideal. It. is 
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suggested that all such moves must emanate from the workers 
and trade unions and the state must not intervene, We should 
develop a tradition whereby only one union shall represent 
all the workers in a given industry. We should maintain the 
democratic spirit so that the minority may learn to abide by 
the decision that ha? been taken by a majority after full 
discussions and deliberations. In Great Britain this democratic 
spirit has been so fully developed that any effort to form a 
“break away” union is regarded as treacherous. We should 
also try to develop this spirit. 

This will, therefore, mean that the different unions in a given 
industry should amalgamate themselves and form only one union. 
Labour leaders must be far-sighted enough to evolve acceptable 
schemes to these various groups and sections. Given proper 
guidance and foresight on the part of the leadership, such 
amalgamations are quite possible. Some such amalgamations 
have recently taken place. Thus the AH India Railway men’s 
Federation and the Indian* National Railwaymen’s Federation 
amalgamated themselves to form the National Railwaymen’s 
Federation. This single organisation now represents the. 
railway workers of the country. Another successful effort to 
bring about unity was made in respect of seamen when 
the two rival organisations amalgamated themselves and formed 
the Indian Seafarers Federation. Similarly, the defence 
workers have now a single body to represent them, mV the All 
India Defence Employees Association. In Uttar Pradesh the 
two different trade union organisations of sugar workers, viz . 
the Hind Chini Mazdoor Federation and the United U. P. 
and Bihar Chini Mill Mazdoor Federation, amalgamated 
themselves and formed the United Chini Mill Mazdoor 
Federation. Similarly, United National Federations have been 
formed in case of oil and petroleum, banks and insurance 
workers in which unions in those trades have joined to¬ 
gether in recent years irrespective of their other affiliations. 
Efforts were also made by representatives of Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha and Indian National Trade Union Congress to bring about 
unity, but they failed. Though these are healthy developments, 
trade union unity or “one industry one union” remains a distant 
ideal. 

The greatest obstacle in bringing about trade union unity is 
the poRtlcal ideologies and faiths of labour leaders. Every im¬ 
portant political party has an all-India Trade Union Federation 
which owes its existence to it Our trade union leaders often be¬ 
have as if they are spokesmen of political parties. They do not 
realise that the functions of a trade union leader differ widely 
from those of the leader of a labour party. The trade union 
leader must try to get as much concessions for labour a? he 
can under the existing order of society. That the existing 
order of society should be changed, or that capitalism must go, 
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should not be his concern. For these objectives platform of a 
political party should be utilised. Every political party must 
clearly enunciate this principle and adhere to it strictly. 

Till such time as complete trade union unity is brought 
about a common programme of action must be chalked out by 
labour leaders of different groups. It should not be difficult to 
have an agreed programme pn such vital economic problems as 
increase in wages, payment of dearness allowance, housing, 
hours of work. If complete unanimity is not possible a 
minimum programme acceptable to all should be drafted. It 
only requires a firm resolve to bring out an agreed programme. 
The leadership is on trial. They must act in the best interest of 
labour and give up their personal, sectional or political interest 
for the cause they hold dear. If they fail to do so a time is bound 
to come when they shall be declaimed by the masses. With the 
spread of education amongst the workers, the leadership shall 
progressively come from the rank and file. Those who have been 
workers themselves and have suffered because of this disunity 
alone shall be able to realise the loss that this rivalry is causing. 
Our hope lies ultimately on the intelligence and understanding 
of these people. They must become powerful enough to oust 
the leadership if it fails to act in their interest. That develop¬ 
ments in this direction are taking place is also evidenced by the 
formation of large number of joint action committess, consist¬ 
ing of representatives of different groups and sections., when¬ 
ever important struggles have been launched by the workers. 

The management of these unions is generally in the hands 
of an elected committee, executive committee or council. 
These bodies usually consist of one President, two or more Vice- 
Presidents, one General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secre¬ 
taries and a Treasurer, The most important office is that of the 
General Secretary which is generally held by an outsider. The 
other important office is that of the President which is also held 
by an outsider. Because the President and the General Secretary 
are generally outsiders, they control the trade union The 
office of the Treasurer is also generally held by outsiders. These 
office bearers however usually get themselves formally elected by 
members at their annual meeting and in most cases the elections 
arc unanimous. Membership of these unions is open to all 
the workers in a given industry. There are no restrictions 
based on caste or community, province or religion. 

The organisation of a trade union is generally preceded by 
what we may term an ad hoc union. If the workers have 
grievances, a meeting is convened, office bearers are elected and 
demands formulated. But all this activity is only a temporary 
phase. The organisation thus established is meant only for the 
immediate objective of carrying on the struggle. After the 
strike is over the ad hoc union may either be liquidated or 
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become a permanent trade union organisation. Even if this 
ad hoc body decides to have a permanent association it is not 
expected to be working and kicking. Quite a large number of 
trade unions in this country exist simply on paper. The Royal 
Commission on Labour pointed out the existence of a large 
number of such paper unions which do not have any following* 
The leaders of these unions try to take advantage in seeking 
some office for themselves. 

The base of the Indian trade union structure consists of these 
individual unions organised at the factory level. These unions 
may join a federation or remain independent. Some unions 
have their own national federations and others may join the same. 
However quite a large number of these unions prefer not to 
join any federation and remain independent. Thus in the 
state of Bombay on April 1, 1951 out of a total number of 181 
unions about which information was available as many as 88 
unions did not affiliate themselves to any federation or associa¬ 
tion, The number of such unaffiliated trade unions was 107, 
out of a total of 193 which supplied information on 1st October, 
1951. Very few trade unions in our country can claim to have 
branches. 

Federations • Local— The next ladder in the structure of 
trade unions should be the formation of a local trade union 
federation which will bring together all the different unions 
under one organisation and bring about coordination amongst 
them. The scope of these federations should be confined only to 
bringing about coordination. In our country efforts to have 
such local federations were made quite, early when a Central 
Labour Board was set up in Bombay and Madras in 1920, 
Bengal Trade Union Federation in 1922 and the Punjab 
Labour Board in 1926. 

The objectives of the Bombay Labour Board which hold 
good for other s also were—(/) to carry on propaganda work for 
the welfare of labour; (ii) to open schools, libraries and such 
other educational institutions for the benefit of labourers; 
( Hi) to collect statistics in order to form a correct idea of the 
conditions of workers ; (iv) to protect the right of trade union¬ 
ists; (y) to organise new unions in different industries and to 
strengthen the existingf unions; and (ye) to promote the moral 
status of the working classes by temperance and other similar 
movements. In brief, the objectives of these federations were 
“to establish new unions, to unite and strengthen the existing 
ones, to create harmonious relations between capital and labour 
and to improve the status of trade unions and workers” 
(Punekar). 

These federations however failed to achieve these objectives 
and disintegrated after a very short period because of internal 
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dissensions. In the absence of strong and stable organisations 
at the base these federations could not have succeeded. During 
the thirties we did not have any stable and strong trade unions. 

Trades councils are also federations of all trade unions 
in a given locality. It may be defined as a loose tra.dc 
union organisation of all the trade unions in a particular 
city or important industrial locality. In India we do not naVe 
any such federation as Trades Council. Only one Trades 
Council was reported, viz the Bombay Trades Council in 1928 
when 81 unions bad joined this federation. 

Such local, federations will have to play an important part 
in the changed set up. These federations can take up activities 
like publicity and propaganda, organisation of meetings. They 
can also be effective instruments to influence elections to various 
local bodies. As long as the workers did not have the right to 
vote, these bodies could not play their effective role. But since 
1947 conditions have changed. It is admitted that the 
working class vote is only a fraction of the total, yet its influence 
in deciding election to local bodies cannot be under'estimated. 
Similarly these federations can also take up the task of control* 
ling the local labour market. 

^ State and Regional Federations“These are federations ..of 
all the constituent unions in a given slate or«regioa. The 
importance of such federations cannot, be over-emphasised. 
India is a vast country where conditions differ markedly from 
one part of the country to another. The economy of certain 
parts like Vindhya Pradesh and Assam is under-developed while 
there are certain highly developed regions like Bombay and 
West Bengal. Similarly, at present states like East Punjab and 
West Bengal have to face (he after-effects of partition. The 
cost of living, the level of wages, the standard of living also 
differ from state to state. Because of these regional differences 
it becomes essential to have such Provincial or Regional 
Federations, 

Besides, labour under our Constitution is a concurrent subject 
and State Governments are empowered to pass legislations 
affecting labour. In fact, some states like Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh have a host of legislations and schemes to their 
credit. Besides, these states have also b*;en holding tripartite 
conferences where labour representatives are invited. The 
question of election to the state legislature is also there and 
workers should be able to send true labour representatives, 

The necessity of such state federations shall be felt all the 
more after the setting up oi State Industrial Committees and 
State Wage Boards. In some states these wage boards have 
already been set up. Collection of statistics in respect of cost 
of living, tamings and many other industrial matters should 
become the responsibility of these Federations. 
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! necessity of these federations has been clearly recognised, 
istrial federations like the National Railwaymen’s 
Federation, the Indian Federation of Working Journalists, the 
Postal and R.M.S. unions and others have tl*eir Provincial and 
Regional federations. The constitutions of AITUC, INTUC, 
HMS and UTUC provide for the setting up of these federa¬ 
tions. These federations were set up quite early when the Bom¬ 
bay TUG was organised in 1925, the Punjab TUG in 1926, 
Bengal and Madras TUG in 1927 and U. P. and C. P. TUG 
in 1928. All the national federations mentioned above have 
their state and regional federations. 

These federations, however, have not been very successful. 
They have proved rather weak organisations. Our trade 
unions have been on the whole weak and instable and have 
poor finances. Any structure based on such weak and instable 
units could not have been a powerful organisation. Besides, 
the movement to have such federations did not emanate from 
the rank and file. These federations were forced from above. 
During 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 we did. not have strongand stable 
unions and therefore these federations were rather premature. 
All the same the importance of such federations cannot be 
minimised. In an age of planned economy where every state 
has its own development schemes, the workers should be power¬ 
fully organised to voice their feelings and views about all such 
schemes and about the new social order. 

Central Unions— Central unions are organisations of workers 
which do not confine their activities to one state. They extend 
their activities to more than one state. In respect of trade unions 
whose objects were not confined to one province, the Central 
Trade Union Regulations were framed in 1938. The number of 
central unions for the year 1951-52 was 130. Out of these only 
88 submitted returns ; of the 88 which submitted returns 4 
were employers’ organisations. West Bengal had 27, Bombay 26, 
U. P. 13, Madras 11, Delhi 8 and Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Punjab had one each. The average membership of these 
unions for the year 3 951 52 was 1916. 

National Federations—These, may be either industrial 
federations or general federations. National industrial fede¬ 
rations'should have all the trade unions in a given industry 
as their affiliated members. Every trade union irrespective 
of the industry to which it belongs can join a general 
national federation. These federations arc at the apex of 
trade union structure. Such federations are necessary to 
bring about coordination in the activities of trade unions and 
to give trade union policies a national colour. 
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national federations 

Ail India Trade Union Congress 
The need for an all-India trade unions organisation to co¬ 
ordinate the trade union movement ar.d 

' °f °* h " 1920. ' The immediate cause for this orga¬ 
nised on October 31 , I . j df labour representatives 

r,To W bv STSSASSrf India. The Govern men. had 

ior ..L*■ • y Toshi as workers’ representative without 

nominated ‘ ^g. In fact there was no all-India body to 

consulting «■ * leaders wanted to assert their right to elect 

g3£a2Sr3sSa.«5f 

110,854 members were affiliated and another 43 expressed i u-ir 
sympathies with the Congress* 

The trade union movement was in itsT^ncy._ There w^e 

srs “™c *r? 

Aiidrew°diduot^;ake part^i the emHeraetivi^e^ofd^e^Congress 

because he felt that the early establishment of AI rUC w Mr JJ 

iheTlTUC i e tsel°E e ’However* leaders like Diwan Ghaman Lah 
T aK Laioat Rai and Joseph Baptista did not feel that AlTUC 
was premature. The Royal Commission on Labour 
thii ‘‘it ha 3 served as a meeting place for those most actively 
vn™d to tS unionism, a. a b pla.form for .he emaciation of 
labour policy and as a link between trade unionism in In. 1 . 
and Europe”. 

Council Kg 

tary or fcy “npMtriv *unions 

Themnsitudon also provided for the establishment of provincial 

sSSs 


1, Punekar, Trade Unionism in India. 
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rial help from the Congress, prior approval of their strike 
lecision by the Congress was necessary. The Congress was to 
derive its funds through contributions from affiliated unions 
which ranged from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 depending upon the size of 
the union. 


The AITUC had as one of its objectives the establishment 
of new trade unions. It was to co-ordinate the activities of all 
labour organisations in the country and to further the interests 
oflabourers in the economic, social and political field, The 
Congress could also cooperate and federate with trade unions 
having similar objectives in other parts of the world. 


The AITUC took a strong political colour from the very 
start, the chief reason being the predominance of politicians 
amongst its office bearers. Every office inside the Congress 
was held by active politicians which prompted men like Burnett 
Hurst to regard AITUC as an offshoot of the Indian National 
’Congress. Because of the predominance of politicians it became 
evident that unity was difficult to maintain. At Calcutta in 1929 
it appeared that the Congress will split in two parties. The 
split, however, came in 1929 at Nagpur. Between 1924-1928 
the hold of left wing politicians was increasing. The split in 
1929 came on the issue of boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, rejection of the Nehru Report and I.L.O. and affiliation 
of the Congress to the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat and 
the League against imperialism, rejection of the proposal to 
hold the Asiatic Labour Congress and recognition of the 
Workers’ Welfare League as recognised agents of the Congress 
in Great Britain. Thirty unions seceded from the AITUC and 
formed a central organisation of their own to be known by the 
name oflTUF (Indian Trades Union Federation). DiwanChaman 
Lai presided *over the first session of the ITUF. Resolutions 
were passed offering cooperation with the Royal Commission 
on Labour and the proposed Round Table Conference. 


There was another split in 1931 when a section of trade 
unionists seceded from the parent body and formed Red TUG 
of their own. The secedcrs were dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Congress not to recognise them as the real representatives 
of Girni Kamgar Union. There were two groups in the field- 
one led by S.V. Deshpande and the other led by G.L. Kandelkar. 
The decision of the credentials committee went against Mr. 
Deshpande and he formed the Red TUG# 


Thus in 1931 there were three All-India trade union bodies 
I tunctioaing side by side—the Indian Trades Union Federation, 
the A11IJC and the Red TUC along with unartached associations 
I }, lke « ie Anjndia Rg^ajjaasa^^ederatign and the Ahmedabad 
textile Labouf Association and many others. This rift had a 
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, Jy demoralising influence. Several trade unions 
affiliate themselves and remained aloof. Trade unionism as a 
whole suffered and employers could utilise these differences 
and rifts to victimise trade union workers and to weaken trade 
union movement. These differences were because of political 
ideologies of different leaders. Some believed in militant trade 
unionism while others were not so radical and thought that for 
some time to come Indian trade unions should have reformist 
outlook. Therefore from the very beginning efforts were made 
by the well wishers of trade union movement to forge unity 
amongst different sections. 

The Kailwaymen^s Federation made some informal attempts 
in 1930 when Mr. R.R. Bakhale proposed that the two different 
wings were to remain entirely independent in their working. 
They were to be co-ordinated at the top in a central body like 
AITUC. The AITUC as such could not affiliate itsel f to any 
foreign trade union organisation though the different wings cou ld 
associate themselves with any, if they liked. Mr. N.M. Joshi also 
suggested in 1931 the establishment of an All-Parties Conference. 
Sri Chamanlal believed in drawing up an agreed plan of action 
for a definite period and duripg this period the central 
organisation was not to be involved in any discussion on the 
principles, methods or politics of trade unionism* 

Further efforts were made by the Railwaymen’s Federation 
in 1931 when it convened a Unity Conference in Bombay and 
set up a Unity Committee in 1932. Meanwhile, Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Sri Ruikar also held discussions with the 
Secretary of the Indian Trades Union Federation for forging 
unity. In 1932 the Unity Committee arrived at certain broad 
conclusions to bring about unity amongst the left and right 
wings of trade unionists. About 110 unions were represented 
at the second session of the Unity L Conference and took the 
following decisions:— 

W) A trade union is an organ of class struggle ; its basic 
task, therefore, is to organise the workers for advancing and 
defending their rights and interests. Collective bargaining is 
the necessary implication of a trade union and in the transitional 
period to socialism negotiations, representations and other 
methods of collective bargaining must remain an integral part 
of trade union activities as labour and capital cannot be 
reconciled in the capitalistic system. 

f (2) That Icooperation with the employing class is not 
excluded if it is necessary in the interests of the working 
classes. 

(3) That the Indian trade union movement shall support 
and actively participate in the struggle for Indian political 
freedom from the point of view of .the working classes. This 
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Would mean the establishment of a socialist state and, during 
the interval, socialisation and nationalisation of all means of 
production and distribution as far as possible. 

(4) The Indian Trade Union Congress stands for (a) freedom 
of the press, (b) freedom of speech, (c) freedom of assembly, ana 

* (d) freedom of organisation. 

(5) The Trade Union Congress shall send delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences held under the auspices ot 
the League of Nations. 

(6) The methods of attaining the objectives of the trade 
union movement shall be peaceful, legitimate and democratic. 

The Unity Committee framed a constitution on the basis ot 
these decisions. Both the ATTUC and the Indian Trades Union 
Federation were invited to attend the special session of the 
Unity Conference in 1933 These efforts failed. However 
another organisation, the National Federation of Labour, WR* 
formed. In April 1933 the Indian Trades Union Federation 
(held a special session at Calcutta and decided to amalgamate 
Itself wkh this newly created organisation.. The name of the 
'National Federation of Labour was changed to National Teadeg. 
Union Federation (NTUF). 

The Trade Union Record which was the official journal of 
Indian Trades Union Federation became the official organ of the 
NTUF, The objectives of the NTUF were to establish a social* - 
ist state in India; to ameliorate the economic and social con* 
ditions of the working classes ; to watch and promote, safeguard 
and further the interests, rights and privileges of workers in all 
matters relating to their employment ; to secure and maintain 
for the workers freedom of speech, press, association and assem¬ 
bly, the right to strike and work ; to support and actively par¬ 
ticipate in the struggle for India’s political freedom ; to co-ordi¬ 
nate the activities of affiliated trade unions and to abolish 
political and economic advantages based on caste, creed com¬ 
munity, race or religion. ? 

The NTUF became the most representative union and 
claimed 47 unions with a membership of 1,35,000 as its affiliated 
bodies. Its rival body, the AITUC, according to Mr. Jamuadas 
Mehta could hardly claur. a membership of 1,500 The NTUF 
at its first session passed a number of resolutions demanding the 
release of Meerut conspiracy case prisoners, compensation to 

b y e i r L d O Pendant3 and thC h0 ding of Asiatic Labour Conference 

The two main obstacles in the way of labour unity were 
the participation by labour representatives in the International 
Labour Conference and affiliation to International Trade Union 
Federation. The NTUF was not prepared to boycott 3LO 
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•altogether though it was prepared to yield on the issue of 
affiliation to the International Trade Union Federation. 


Jn 1935 another step towards trade union unity was taken 
when the Red TUC-merged itself with the parent body, AITUC. 

The main. points of agreement between Red TUG anu AliUG 
were Recognition of AITUC as the central organisation 

of Indian working class ;,JCi) acceptance of the principle, of 
class struggle ; (lit) acceptance of the principle of one union 
for each industry ; (iv) there should be no affiliation to any 
foreign organisation ; and (a) every group or party m the 
Congress should have the right of propaganda and criticism 
consistent with discipline. 


The AITUC also appointed a sub-committee in 1935 to 
negotiate with different labour organisations for forging a 
united front of labour. A joint committee consisting of 10 
representatives from NTTJF and AITUC was formed m the 
same year. This joint committee considered different pio 
posals before it. Ultimately trade union unity was brought 
thout in 1938. The terms of unity between the National 
S Unions Federation and the. AITUC were : (i) The 
National Trades Union Federation as a unit should be affiliated 
to AliUC; (ii) the AITUC should accept the constitution oi the 
National Trades Union Federation in toto;, (in) the executive ol 
the AITUC should be formed in accordance with the above- 
mentioned constitution; iiv) the affiliation of National Irades 
Union Federation should remain in force for a period of one 
year and should lapse automatically unless renewed; t v) not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in rule 26 of the new coilst.itv - 
tion of AITUC, the Congress shall not be affiliated to any foreign 
organisation during the period of the affiliation of National 
Trades Union Federation with it. It will however, be open to 
the affiliated unions to do so, provided that the foieign body 
with which affiliation t» sought has the same or similar objects , 
(vi) notwithstanding anything contained in t.he new.constitution 
of the All UC, all political questions and the question of strike.-, 
shall be decided by a three-fourth majority ol the General 
Council The individual unions will, however, be free to take 
any action they like i„ the absence of any mandate g.vcn by 
three-fourth majority of the General Council ; (pm) on all other 
industrial questions the decisions shall be taken by a majority 
vote • (w'ttj the official flag of the t U Congress should be an 
ordinary red flag with the letters TUC inscribed m it ;.(**) the 
TU Congress stands committed only to such resolutions and 
decisions as are passed in its sessions or by its General Council or 
Working Committee and such decisions and resolutions alone 
constitute the policy of the TU Congress. No press statements on 
any public question shall be issued by any of the office 
as office bearers which have not been previously approved by 
tL General Council or the Working Committee. The President 
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and the General Secretary may jointly issue statements, whenever 
necessary, and such statements shall be placed before the 
General Council or Working Committee for its consideration, 
approval or otherwise ; and the General Council shall 
consist of 88 members, 44 from each group. 

Thus in 1938, nine years after the split had taken place, 
trade union unity was achieved. The reasons for this unitv 
were the realisation by labour leaders of the demoralising effect 
of such dissensions. The employers were taking advantage of 
these dissensions, specially during periods of depression The 
membership of trade unions had fallen and the trade union 
movement as a whole was at a low ebb The formation of 
Congress ministries in various provinces also helped in forging 
this unity. 


This unity was complete when in 1940 the National Trades j 
Union Federation, which was so far affiliated as a un»t to TU j 
Congress, dissolved itself and merged with the AITUC. The | 
merging of NTUF with the AlfUG was considered to be a • 
’"landmark in the history of trade union movement of this country || 
to that date. 

But this unity amongst trade unionists was only short lived. 
The second world war which broke out in 1939 created several 
problems. It became difficult for leaders of various political 
shades to work together. The attitude of the AITUC towards 
the war was lukewarm. A section of labour leaders wanted the 
TU Congress to adopt a more positive policy of active support 
to Government’s war efforts. Those who were dissatisfied with 
the policy of the AITUC held the “All India Anti-Fascist 
Trade Union Conference’ 2 in November 1941. They condemned 
the policy of the AITUC and formed a central trade union body 
of their own to be known as the Indian Federation of Labour 
(IFLb The Federation started with a membership of 2.88,676 
and 182 affiliated trade unions and made rapid progress in sub¬ 
sequent years. The Federation was recognised quite early by 
the Government in 1942 and was declared to be the most repre¬ 
sentative central trade union of India. The Government of 
India also gave financial help and assistance to the Federation 
to the tune of Rs. 13,000 per month. 1 

The Federation was only short-lived. It had been started 
| with a definite objective of supporting war efforts. The Govern¬ 
ment of India conducted an enquiry through Mr. S. C. Joshi, 
Chief Labour Commissioner, about the representative character 
of the Indian Federation of Labour and the All India Trade 
Union Congress. After a detailed enquiry Mr. Joshi came to 
the conclusion that the AITUC is more representative. It had 
326 affiliated trade unions with a membership of 6,96,355 and only 
193 unions with a membership of 3,13,807 were affiliated to the 

1. International Labour Review, Vol, 57. 
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Indian Federation of Labour. The Federation was losing 
support and it merged itself with the newly formed Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha in 1948. 


Thus in 1947 the TU Congress was declared to be the most 
representative organisation. The Federation was losing 
ground. Bat the AITUC suffered considerably when in 1947 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC) was 
organised with the active help of Congress leaders and blessings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The Congress was further weakened by 
the organisation of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), a socialist 
controlled organisation. The setting up of the United Trade 
Union Congress (UTUC) in 1949 was another blow to the 
AITUC. After the setting up of INTUC the AITUC suffered 
both m prestige and membership. The communist dominated 
policies were strongly disapproved by the Government in 
power; it is even being contended that the Government put 
obstacles in the way of AITUC. “Meetings are banned, union 
offices are seized, workers are imprisoned without trial and 
tortured, union leaders are victimised and hounded, false cases 
are framed against hundreds arid whole unions smashed. 
Registration to AITUC unions is denied, even arbitration when 
demanded by us is refused under the law. The workers of the 
AITUC are prevented from establishing solidarity with their 
international brothers. Fraternal delegates wishing lo come to 
India from other countries were denied visas. Delegates of the 
AITUC wishing to go abroad are denied passports” (Review of 
24th session by Dtinge) . Sri Chethar in his presidential address 
said: “It is only in the beginning of 1952 that our unions 
after a long period of suppression, including total ban on many 
of our unions, have been able to revive and very soon they 
have been activised. I must say to the credit of our unions 
that we have recovered much sooner than might have been 
expected from the terrific repression the v/orkers faced and the 
large scale victimisation that took place in this period, parti¬ 
cularly of trade union activities”. The 24th session of the 
AITUC was held after a long period of five years. 

It is very difficult to prove charges against the Government. 
That the INTUC is being favoured is contended not only by 
AITUC but also by the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. Large scale arid 
sometimes mass arrests of non-INTtJC leaders, recourse to 
lathi charges, tear gas and firings in the meetings, processions, 
demonstrations of non-INTUC groups and the continuation of 
Preventive Detention Act on the statute book under which any 
one can be arrested and imprisoned without trial, do certainly 
give an impression that the Government favours INTUC group 
and discriminates against its rivals. At ’east Government’s attitude 
has not always been judicious. Its actions are not always 
beyond doubt and suspicion. 

■ f ' ' *• • : 
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AITUC objectives to-day are : (*) to establish a 

socialist state in India ; (ti) to socialise and nationalise the 
means of production, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible ; (Hi) to ameliorate the economic and social condi¬ 
tions of the working class ; (tv) to watch, promote, safeguard 
and further the interests, rights and privileges of the workers 
in all matters relating to their employment; (p) to secure 

and maintain for the workers (a) Freedom of speech, (b) 
freedom of press, (c) freedom of association, (d) freedom of 
assembly, (e) right to strike, (/) right to work or mainte¬ 
nance; (pi) to support and actively participate in the struggle 
for India’s political freedom from the point of view of the 
working class ; (viz) to co-ordinate the activities of labour 
unions affiliated to the AITUC; and (viii) to abolish political or 
economic advantage based on caste, creed, community, race or 
religion. 

Method —For the furtherance of these objectives the means 
to be adopted by AITUC are to be legitimate, peaceful and 
democratic, viz., legislation, education, propagation, mass 
meetings, negotiations, demonstrations and in the last resort 
strikes. 

Membership —Bonafide trade unions which regard themselves 
as organs of class struggle can be affiliated to AITUC, Any 
union seeking affiliation shall apply through the Provincial 
committees and shall submit along with its application a copy 
of its rules and regulations, a list of its office bearers, a copy of 
the audited statement of account giving average paying member¬ 
ship. The Provincial committee must forward the application 
within two months with its own remark. Where a Provincial 
committee does not exist, the application can be sent directly 
to the General Secretary. Minimum membership fee for any 
union desirous of seeking affiliation is Re. 1 /- per year. The 
General Council may, however, permit a lesser fee in special 
cases. The Working Committee has the right to accept or re¬ 
ject any application subject to the approval of the General 
Council or the general body of AITUC. 

Finance—' The funds shall be derived from (/) an annual 
contribution of Rs. 15/- for 500 members and below, (ii) affiliation 
fees at the rate of three pies per member with a minimum of 
Rs. 20/- for unions with i membership above 500, (iii) a dele¬ 
gate’s fee of Rs. 2/- per delegate, and ( iv) any other levy which 
may be fixed by a two third majority of the General Council. 
The annual contribution is to be paid by 30t.h of June every 
year. The special levy or contribution shall become payable 
as and when fixed. Any union which does not pay either its 
annual contributions or any special levy shall be disqualified 
from voting and participating in the meeting of the Congress 
or its constituent bodies as long as the dues remain unpaid- 
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The Working Committee, however, has the power to * condone 
disqualification. If any union docs not remit the dues for a 
period of 12 months, it may be disaffiliated after three months 
notice. Such unions can be reaffiliated only after they have 
paid all such arears. 

Administration 

General Council —The General Council shall consist of one 
President, fiv.e Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, a Treasurer, 
not more than 4 Assistant Secretaries and other members to 
represent the different trade groups. 1 Not more thau one-sixth 
of the total number of representatives of the affiliated organisa¬ 
tions can be co-opted by representatives of trade groups elected 
in the General Council. These co-opted members need not be 
necessarily connected with any trade union organisation, but 
they should have taken part in the trade union movement and 
their presence in the Council should be considered essential for 
the trade union movement. 

The office bearers shall be elected from amongst the dele¬ 
gates at the annual session by the system of cumulative voting. 
The various trade groups shall elect their own representatives 
meeting separately. The representation of various trade groups 
on the General Council shall depend on the membership in 
that particular trade group. The election of representatives of 
various trade groups shall be according to the following 
scheme ;— 


No. of representatives 


Membership 

Two 

up to 

3,000 

Three 

between 

3,000-6,000 

Four 

5* 

6,000-9,000 

Five 


9,000-12,000 

Six 

,) 

12,000-i6,C00 

Seven 


16,000 20,000 

Eight 

9i 

20,000-24,000 

Nine 

»> 

24,000-30,000 

Ten 

f} 

30,000-36,000 

Eleven 

3 ) 

36,000-42,000 

42,000-50,000 

Twelve 

yy 

Thirteen 

>3 ‘T 

50,000-60,000 

One representative to be added for each 
above 60,000. 

10,000 membership 


1. These 15 trade groups are :--(*) Railways, (it) Shipping, (iii) Transport 
other than railways and shipping, {to) Cotton Textiles, (v) Jute Textiles, 
(pi) Mining and Quarrying, ( vit) Engineering and allied trades and industries, 
(oiit). Printing and paper, (ix) Non-manual, (a) Agricultural, (a/) Municipal, 
(xii) Distributive, (xiii) General, ( xiv ) Tobacco, and (xp) Communication. 
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gives werghtage to smaller unions, It may 
various trade groups to organise newer 
unions and bring within their fold the unorganised workers, ft 
may also have the effect of trade unions keeping on roll bogus 
members to get larger representation in the General Council. 
The interest of weakly organised industrial groups or those 
where trade unions arc being newly organised may not get due 
weight and consideration. Complete equality between different 
trade groups may not be practicable. Efforts should, however, 
be made to arrive at all important decisions unanimously and 
not simply by majority vote. Lack of desire to carry the 
different sections together by trying to arrive at unanimous 
decision is responsible for a lot of disruption amongst labour 
ranks. Casual vacancies shall be filled by the General Council 
from the trade groups where vacancies have occurred. Any 
member of the General Council who ceases to be a member of 
any trade group on whose behalf he has been elected to the 
General Council shall cease to be a member of the General 
Council 

The functions of the General Council shall be —(?) to elect 
20 members to the Working Committee; (ii) to take all proper 
steps to carry out the work of the AITUC according to its 
constitution; (Hi) to frame bye-laws, not inconsistent with the 
constitution of AITUC, particularly on questions relating to 
the election of delegates, the submission of returns, the affilia¬ 
tion fees ; (iv) to take disciplinary action against any office 
bearer or member of the General Council who acts against the 
interests of AITUC ; ( v ) to disaffiliate any union, subject to con¬ 
firmation by the General Body, which is guilty of breach of 
AITUC constitution : and (vi) to determine the list of various 
trade groups from time to time and to hear appeals against 
the allocation of union to various trade groups by the Working 
Committee. The decision of the General Council shall be 
final. The General Council shall meet at least once a year. 
A fortnight’s notice is to be given by the General Secretary for 
the General Council’s meeting. The quorum for the meeting 
of the General Council is one-third of the members. 

Working Committee —The day-to-day administration of the 
T.U. Congress is to be carried on by a small Working Committee 
consisting of all office bearers of AITUC and 20 other members 
elected by the General Council by a system of cumulative 
voting. The Working Committee shall meet at least twice a 
year. The quorum for Working Committee meetings is one- 
third of the members. For the meeting of the Working Com* 
mittee 15 days notice is to be given by the General Secretary, 
though emergency meeting of the Working Committee can be 
held after 7 days notice. 

The Working Committee shall allocate a trade union to 
its appropriate trade group, subject to the right of appeal to 
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^he General Council. The Working Committee shall have 
the authority to take all proper steps for carrying out the 
resolutions passed at the previous .session of AITUC, to deal 
with any emergency that may arise during the year and 
generally to advance and further the aims of AITUC. 

Delegates' Meeting— The general session of the AITUC shall 
be ordinarily held in December. The affiliated unions shall 
be entitled to send one delegate for each union having a mem¬ 
bership of 200 or less and one additional delegate for every 
complete set of 200 members and one for the last fraction of 
200 if it consists of 100 or more members. The delegates shall 
be appointed on the basis of numbers of paying members as 
disclosed by the last balance sheet of the union. Every delegate 
snail receive a delegate’s card on production of a certificate of 
election by the secretary of the union concerned. Only office 
bearers or members of a trade union are entitled to be elected 
lor the general session. The quorum shall be one third of 
the members of the General Body. The annual general session 
shall elect office-bearers and the outgoing President shall preside 
over it. A trade union can send five resolutions for discussion 
at the annual general session and they must reach the General 
Secretary at least two weeks before the time fixed for the meeting 
of the AITUC. Such resolutions must be signed by the 
President or Secretary of the union sending such resolutions. 
However, in order to ensure that important labour questions 
are not omitted, the General Council is empowered to place 
important propositions on the agenda. Decisions at the general 
session shall be by show of hands. The President shall declare 
the result of any such voting. If any delegate demands a 
division, voting shall be by means of a card arid each union is 
entitled to as many votes as its delegates. Questions shall 
generally be decided by a majority of votes except questions of 
a political nature, those relating to strikes to be declared by 
AIIUC, affiliation of the AITUC to any foreign organisation, 
and any alterations in the constitution which shall be decided 
by a three-fourth majority. 

Special Session —A special session of the AITUC is to be 
called within six weeks of the receipt of a requisition by trade 
unions representing one fourth membership of the total strength 
of AITUC. 

Proiincial and Regional Units —Affiliated unions in every 
province shall form a Provincial TUG and no union which is 
not affiliated to AITUC can join any of these Provincial TUCs. 
The Provincial TUCs are free to manage their own affairs 
subject to the constitution of AITUC. 

Separate Provincial TUCs may be permitted if there is more 
than one linguistic unit in a province. The Provincial TUCs 
are entitled to enrol any union which is nut affiliated to AITUC 
as associate member and^which promises to observe the constitution 
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'ofArfUC. Regional Trade Union Councils can be founded by 
Provincial TUCs if thought necessary in the interest of workers. 
The Regional Trade Union Councils shall have their own 
constitution which should not be inconsistent with the consti¬ 
tution of AITTJC. 

Political Committee —The working committee may appoint 
from amongst itself a political committee of seven members : 
(?) to encourage affiliated unions to build up their political 
funds ; (it) to organise, in consultation with the General Council, 
elections to the local bodies and the legislatures; {Hi) to keep a 
watch over the taxation proposals of the Central and Local 
Governments and over the development of labour legislation in 
India, from the point of view of the working class; (to) to initiate 
legislation in the interest of working class ; and (v) to do such 
other political propaganda in consultation with the Working 
Committee as may not be inconsistent with this constitution. 

Table 32 

Progress of AITUC [1941-1954) 


Year 

No. of affiliated 
Trade unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Year 

No. of affiliated 
Trade unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

1947 

601 

796.174 

1951 

786 

758,814 

1948 

N.A. 

N.A 

1952 

K»A. 

N.A. 

1949 

754 

741,035 

1953 1 

334 

210,914 

1950 

722 

730,636 

1954 

937 

655,940 


1. Figures verified by Govt, of India 
N.A. Not available. 

The membership of AITUC is highly fluctuating as can bo 
noted from Table 32 . The leadership contends that AITUC unions 
have not been allowed to function properly and that the govern¬ 
ment discriminates against them. At the 24th session of A ITUC 
held in Calcutta on May 27-29, 1954 the AITUC claimed 
that 937 unions with a membership of 6,35,940 members were 
affiliated to it. The session was attended by 825 delegates 
representing 295 unions w ith an aggregate membership oi 321,932. 
The AI TUC, however, held the target of a membership, of 
10 lakhs for the 25th session and called upon its affiliated unions 
to organise the unorganised section. 

The AITUC has ceased lobe the most representative organisa¬ 
tion of Indian workers. Its membership has declined, though 
the AITUC claims that it has made steady progress during the 
last few years. The reason for this fluctuating and declining 
membership has been attributed by the leadership to the opposi- 
l tion of the state and the employers. Hindrances are being put 
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in the way of proper functioning of AITUG unions. The leader¬ 
ship realises that the AITUG also suffers from lack of trained 
cadres. To remove this deficiency the AITUG organised a Central 
Trade Union School for two weeks in 1953 at Nagpur. Very 
few states organisations arranged for provincial schools. On the 
whole this work has not been done properly and satisfactorily 
both by the centre and state offices. 

State TUGs have also been organised. The AITUG reports 
that it has state level organisations in Andhra, Assam, Bengal, 
Delhi, Bihar, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Malabar, 
Karnatak, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Travancore-Cochin, Tamil-Nad, and Uttar Pradesh. The 
leadership of the AITUG Union in West Bengal Bombay 9 Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, Hyderabad, Punjab, Travancore-Cochin and 
Malabar is reported to have had wide basis and deep roots. 
The AITUG organisation is weak in the states of Bihar, U. P., 
Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Assam, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Gujrat. 

? The AITUG leadership also contends that they have also 
made serious efforts to forge unity with INTUC, HMS and 
- UTUC. These efforts have not proved successful. 

' The AITUG does not publish any Central bulletin of its 
own. The W. F, T U. has helped AITUG to publish Vishwa 
Mazdoor, Hindi Edition of the Central Organisation of VV.F.T.U. 

The AITUG has been represented on a large number of com¬ 
missions and committees appointed by various governments. 
AITUG representatives are also being invited for various tripar¬ 
tite meetings. 

On its international front the AITUG is affiliated to World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) which has helped the 
AITUG in a number of ways. 

Indian National Trad« Union Congress 

The INTUC was organised in 1947 with active support and 
encouragement from congress leaders. It also received blessings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The communist domination of AITUG, 
the worsening industrial relation* and record number of strikes, 
v/orkers involved, man-days lost and resulting shortage of 
goods set the leadership thinking. The INTUC was formed to 
give a constructive lead to the working classes and prevent their 
exploitation for party purposes. It wanted to bring about a 
peaceful and non-violent solution of industrial disputes. 

Objects —The objects of INTUC are - 

A. {%) To establish an order of society which is free from 
hindrances in the way of an all round development of its indivi¬ 
dual members, which fosters the growth of human personality in 
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and goes to the utmost limit in progressively 
political, or economic exploitation and inequality, 
the profit motive in the economic activity and organisation of 
society and the anti-social concentration of power in any form; 
(ii) to place industry under national ownership and control in 
suitable form in order to realise the aforesaid objective in the 
quickest time; (Hi) to organise society in such a manner as to 
ensure full employment and the best utilisation of its man power 
and other resources; ( iv ) to secure increasing association of 
the workers in the administration of industry and their full 
participation in its control; and (y) to promote generally the 
social, civic and political interest of the working class. 

B. ( i) To secure an effective and complete organisation of 
ail categories of workers including agricultural labour ; (*$) to 
guide and co-ordinate the activities of affiliated organisations; 
(Hi) to assist in the formation of trade unions; (iv) to promote 
the organisation of workers of each industry on a nation wide 
basis; and (y) to assist in the formation of regional or provincial 
branches or federations. 

G. (i) To secure speedy improvement of conditions of work 
and life and status of the workers in industry and society; (ii) to 
obtain for the workers various measures of social security includ¬ 
ing adequate provision in respect of accidents, maternity, sick¬ 
ness, old age and unemployment; (Hi) to secure a living wage 
for every worker in normal employment and to bring about a 
progressive improvement in his standard of life; (iv) to regulate 
hours and other conditions of work in keeping with the require¬ 
ments of the workers in the matter of health, recreation and 
cultural development; and (y) to secure suitable legislative 
enactments for ameliorating the condition of workers and to 
ensure proper enforcement of legislation for the protection and 
uplift of labour. 

D. (i) To establish just industrial relations; (»i) to secure 
redress of grievances, without stoppages of work, by means of 
negotiation and conciliation and failing these by arbitration or 
adjudication ; (Hi) where adjudication is not applied and 
settlement of disputes within a reasonable time by arbitration is 
not available for the redress of grievances, to h&ve recourse to 
other legitimate methods including strikes or any suitable form 
of satyagraha ; and (iv) to make necessary arrangements for the 
efficient conduct and satisfactory and speedy conclusion of 
authorised strike or satyagraha. 

E. (i) To foster the spirit of solidarity, service, brotherhood, 
cooperation and mutual help among the workers ; (U) to develop 
in the workers a sense of responsibility towards industry and 
the community ; and ($#)» to raise the workers’ standard of effi¬ 
ciency and discipline. 




ts aspects 
nating social, 
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6ans —The means to be adopted for the furtherance 
mentioned objectives are to be peaceful and Consistent 
with truth. 

Membership —Membership of the INTUC shall be open to 
every workers’ organisation which accepts the aims, means and 
methods mentioned above. The minimum subscription rate 
for members of a union seeking affiliation is-/'2/-per month. 
Conditions a3 regards minimum subscription rates can be 
modified by the working committee in case of workers 
employed in agriculture and allied occupations. 

Only one organisation belonging to the same industry 
or trade, business or calling in one ‘local area’ as defined by the 
Working Committee shall be affiliated to INFUC. Application 
for affiliation should be made on the prescribed form and accord¬ 
ing to the given procedure. The application should be accom¬ 
panied by a fee of Rs. 5. The Working Committee has the 
power to accept or reject the application subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the General Council. The procedure for the affiliation, 
of unions provides that the union applying for affiliation should 
have been in existence for at least 3 months and must be regis¬ 
tered under the Trad; Unions Act The Working Committee 
has power to grant affiliation to a union even before registration 
under special circumstances. An industrial union is to be given 
preference over craft or unit wise union. 

Any union satisfying the conditions laid down is required 
to apply to the Provincial branch and submit along with other 
things a copy of the resolution of the general body or the exe¬ 
cutive committee deciding to seek affiliation duly signed by the 
President or the General Secretary, a copy of the constitution 
of the union and a copy of the latest annual return submitted to 
the Registrar of Trade Unions. The Provincial branch after due 
scrutiny should forward the application to the central office within 
2 months from the date of receipt of the application. Ihe central 
office will issue a provisional certificate if the application has 
been recommended by the Provincial branch. 1 ermanent affili¬ 
ation certificate is to be issued only after confirmation 
by the Working Committee. In cases where the provincial 
branch has not approved the application, the Vv T orkmg Com¬ 
mittee takes final decision after making further enquiries, 

Affiliated unions should, as a rule, get themselves affiliated to 
the respective national federation, if any, duly recognised by 
the INTUC in the industries with which these unions are con¬ 
nected. 

Funds —'The INTUC derives its funds from the following 
sources —{%) an annual affiliation fee from all affiliated orga¬ 
nisations at the rate of one anna per member on its rolls sub¬ 
ject to a minimum of Rs. 10, (i») any special levies that may be 
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and raised from time to time, The accounts of the 
Congress are to be kept by a duly elected Treasurer and will be 
audited by auditors appointed by the General Council. The 
annual a foliation fee is to be paid within three months of the 
commencement of each financial year and the special levy 
within such time as may be prescribed. Any organisation which 
fails to pay the affiliation fees and special levy within the pres¬ 
cribed time limit is to be disaffiliated after being given due 
notice. Any such trade union will not have the right to vote 
till such time as the arrears remain unpaid. The General 
Council can, however, remove this disqualification under special 
circumstances. If the affiliation fee and the special levy remain 
:n arrears for a year after the prescribed time limit has expired, 
the organisation will be disaffiliated after being given due notice. 
Any such organisation can be rcaffiliated after it has cleared 
up all its dues, he General Council Thas the authority to 
xernpt any such organisation from paying a part or whole of 
the affiliation fees and special levies to be paid. 

Obligation of affiliated organisations —Every affiliated organisa¬ 
tion shall (s) take scrupulous care that its records and returns of 
membership arc in complete accord with the actual payment 
of membership dues; (it) collect the membership dues payable 
lor each wage period unless exempted by the Working Committee; 
(Hi) extend facilities for scrutiny and inspection by persons 
authorised by the Working Committee in respect of accounts, 
registers and other documents. The union shall supply all 
such information that may be required by the Working Commit¬ 
tee or any such authorised person ; (iv) submit the required 
periodical returns in the prescribed form; (v) hold a meeting of 
its executive committee once in three months ; ( vi ) record in a 
minute book all the resolutions passed either by the executive 
committee or the general body ; ( vii) offer to submit to arbi¬ 
tration every industrial dispute in which a settlement is not 
reached by negotiations; and (viii) not sanction support to a 
strike or satyagraha unless all methods of settlement have been 
exhausted and a majority of its members vote for strike or 
satyagraha in a general meeting. Voting may be by ballot or 
by show of hands. 

Loss of affiliation, suspension and withdrawal —(t) Any organis- 
ation can withdraw from the INTUG after giving six months 
notice in writing, (ii) An organisation which'is in arrears for 
more than a year in respect of affiliation fees and other dues shall 
lose its affiliation. (iiV) If any affiliated organisation fails to dis¬ 
charge its obligations the General Council may take any such action 
it thinks proper after giving notice of the charges and providing 
the organisation concerned opportunity to explain its conduct. 
Such action may include suspension of membership, forfeiture 
of privileges and even expulsion from membership. Any 
organisation that loses its affiliation shall not be entitled to 
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xercise its rights as an affiliated organisation and sh^ll have no 
claims over the funds and assets of the Congress. 


Administration 

The INTUC work shall be undertaken by the following 
bodies: (t) Annual Delegates Session, ( ii) The General Council 
and (Hi) Working Committee. 

Annual Delegates Session —It shall be the parliament of the 
INTUC and shall be held generally once in every year. All 
he qualified unions are entitled to send one delegate for every 
500 members or part thereof. To facilitate election the General 
Secretary shall keep a list of unions, intimate to them the dates 
on which elections are to be held and send a list of the 
approved delegates to the provincial branches by a prescribed 
date. Elections to the General Council shall be conducted by 
the provincial branch on a prescribed date. The General Council 
shall call a general meeting of the delegates elected for the 
annual session. These delegates shall elect members for the 
General Council on the basis of one member for every 5,000 
n.embers or part thereof subject to a minimum of 1 3 000 
members in the province concerned. The Working Committee 
shall classify the industries from time to time. 

General Council —The General Council shall consist of : (t) 
all ex-presidents of INTUC provided they are members of any 
affiliated organisation, (ii) members elected by various provin¬ 
cial branches, (mj co-opted members who need not be primary 
members of any organisation. The number of such co-opted 
members cannot be more than 10 or one-fifth of the total 
number of elected members, whichever is less. Only members 
or office bearers of an affiliated organisation Can be elected to 
the General Council. Any member of General Council who 
ceases to he a member shall cease to be a member of the 
General Council. 

The function of the General Council shall be— (i) to elect 
8 members to the Working Committee, (ii) to elect the office 
bearers of the Congress, (iii) to appoint auditors for INTUC, (iff) 
to elect the co-opted members, ( v ) to meet as the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress at its annual session and draft reso- 
1 utions to be placed before the annual session of the Congress, and 
(it) to hear and decide appeals against the decisions of the 
Working Committee. 

The General Council shall meet at least once iu six months. 
The quorum for business shall be one-sixth of the strength of 
the General Council or 20 members, whichever is less. On a 
requisition being received from at least one-fifth members of 
the General Council the General Secretary shall call a meeting 
of the General Council. 

Working Committee— The Working Committee of INTUC 
shah have one President, five Vice-presidents, one General 
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one Treasurer, and twenty 3even members. All the 
e^rers and 18 other members to the Working Com¬ 
mittee shall be elected by the General Council. These 18 mem¬ 
bers will be elected by the General Council from amongst 
themselves and shall represent the various trade groups. The 
number of these trade groups as also the representation they 
should get on the Working Committee shall be decided by 
the Working Committee at its last meeting. The remaining 9 
members of the Working Committee shall be nominated by the 
President of the Congress in consultation with the General 
Secretary. 

The President of the Congress is also authorised to nominate 
two organising secretaries from amongst the members of the 
Working Committee and two assistant secretaries who should 
be members of the General Council, though not necessarily of 
the Working Committee. 

The functions and powers of the Working Committee are as 
follows : 

(i) The Working Committee shall fix date and conduct 
elections. 

(it) It shall, subject to the approval of the General Council, 
prescribe the procedure and frame the rules regarding ( a) affilia¬ 
tion of unions, ( b ) elections under the constitution, ( c) method 
of voting and other matters connected with the work of the 
assembly of delegates, ( d ) formation and proper functioning of 
the provincial branches and federations, (e) formation, power 
and functions of the reception committee, ( f ) filling in of vacan¬ 
cies, and (g) recourse to strike or satyagraha. 

(Hi) The Working Committee shall (a) conduct the general 
administration of the Congress in accordance with resolutions 
of annual session and General Council, ( b ) take all necessary 
or expedient decisions and actions, (r) examine and resolve all 
differences and disputes between its constituent organisations 
(affiliated unions, industrial federations, and provincial bran¬ 
ches), ( d ) regulate and supervise the working of industrial federa¬ 
tions and provincial branches, and (e) fix the time, place and 
agenda of Delegates’ Session and General Council meetings. 

( iv) The Working Committee may by a two-third majority 
of members pvesent suspend or remove a person from the 
membership of General Council or Working Committee, Appeal 
against any such decision can be made to the General Council. 
Persons so suspended or removed shall be automatically 
suspended or removed from all other bodies and committees of 
the INTUC, 

( v) The Working Committee can take action against any 
affiliated union violating any of the provisions of the constitu¬ 
tion or acting against th* interest of the organisation. Such 
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ioa should be supported by a majority of two-third ru? 
sent at the Working Committee. Such action mav 
eiture of privileges, suspension^ affiliation and disaffiliation. 
A union against which action is to be taken shall be given due 
notice of charges against it and shall be provided opportunities 
to explain its conduct. Any party dissatisfied with the decision 
of the Working Committee has a right to appeal to the General 
Council whose decision shall be final. 

Amendment of the constitution —The constitution of the INTUC. 
can be amended by the delegates assembled at the open session 
of the Congress. Special notice of any such meeting shall be 
given at least 14 days before such meeting. The amendment 
should get support from two-third of the delegates present and 
by an absolute majority of votes cast. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress has made 
remarkable progress since its inception. It was started with an 
initial membership of 35 unions and 1,57,000 members in May 
1947. fhe Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association with its 
membership of 60,000 was one of the unions to affiliate itself to 
this newly created all-India body. Since 1947 the INTUC has 
claimed the following membership and affiliated trade unions. 

Table 33 

Progress of INTUC 1947-1954 


Year 

No. of affiliated 
trade unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Year 

No. of affiliated 
trade unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

1947 

227 

4X2,193 

1951 

1232 

15,48,698 

1948 

498 

1,033,614 

1952 

913 

12,€3,605 

19*19 

B47 

1,028,117 

1953* 

587 

919,253 

1950 

1043 

1,431,878 

1954 

1C67 

1,363,331 


* Verified by Govt, of India. 


The membership and the number of affiliated organisations has 
been declining for the last few years. The INTUC has been 
trying to consolidate its position. The object that the INTUC 
ha3 kept before it is to allow only living unions and to remove 
those unions which have either ceased to exist or have failed 
to pay their affiliation and other dues to the central organisation. 
Quality rather than quantity have been the objectives before 
the leadership. 

The INTUC has been declared to be the most repre- 
j sentative organisation of Indian- labourers. It is being 
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ided that the active and close cooperation from the Cong- 
rejsPSovernment and leadership has enabled the INTUC to gain 
this status and strength. Rival trade union organisations have 
also been complaining about state patronage to INTUG group 
of trade unions. They contend that the official machinery 
oiscriminates in fovour of INTUC group of trade unions. 
The close touch and active association of various Congress 
leaders encourages this belief. It cannot, however, be denied 
that INTUC is the most representative organisation of Indian 
workers. It has developed not simply because of state support or 
patronage but also because of its inherent strength. The AITUC, 
a rival organisation of INTUC, in its report on organisations of 
AITUC observes that “some people still think that it (INTUC) 
did so only because of governmental support, recognition by em¬ 
ployers and finance. It is no doubt that these factors have been 
of great help to the INTUC, because its top leadership pur^Q^ 
in the main, policies helpful to the government and a^ a0 { 0 t ? ae 
employers. But it would be a totally wrong ander&taiidinir 
to think that the INTUG has riot a mass following of its own 

or that it is not a * al 1 - amenable to the pressure of the masses. 

There is a tendency to think that all Actions of the INTUC 

ec dership are mere manoeuvres. don** in illusion with 


lee dership are mere manoeuvres, done in cl? iius ^ on with the 
“» *> — * «!>;« the workers - rare. 

intSc. b “F * 

is controlled by HMS. The T\TUC th ® incIustr y 

given this undue official patronage’^^ not have been 

federations ^ inr^nsSo^imio'tv^r/' 1 - 5 of national 

organ, ion of „ i ;e"SU“X tt iLV5eS"1 bl ° * * h « 

nation JlderaSonT* SV?TOG , , hem ” lv “ >» 

formation of proSci^^ encouraged the 

unions of electric supply companies in rn^ha the affiliatec * 
under one unit known ‘STSf'up U j&. ctT w"t 0r ? a “ is J ed 
ration. Similarly the U P branch of m ® Fede ’ 

provincial federation of distillery workers^f \j G p^his^f * 
tion is as yet in an infant stage. • ‘ 1 h,S federa * 
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The INTUC has favoured the organisation of workers on 
industrial basis from the very beginning. Generally speaking, 
the formation of occupational unions has been discouraged and 
industrial unions have been encouraged everywhere and new 
ones started at new places with the direct help and assistance 
from ihe central office. Where occupational unions have been 
organised and recognised the policy has been to expedite their 
transformation into industrial unions. The Working Com¬ 
mittee at one of its meetings adopted a resolution on the 
subject and expressed the opinion that it was not in the interest 
of the working class to have unions on any other basis than 
the industrial basis. It, therefore, advised, all occupational 
unions to merge with industrial unions existing in the locality a* 
early as possible. It further advised the unit-wise unions in 
any area to form themselves into industrial unions at a very 
early date. 

The Congress has classified industries into 26 groups. 1 This 
classification has been adopted to facilitate submission of 
returns to the central and state Governments, |I.L.O., I. C. 

jjt »~n it 11 ninn rircranisatinns. 
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, f, llNrT V9 18 al ?° dcsircus of maintaining cordial relations 
™ th i r .. In Particular, the Congress wants to keen 

the public hilly informed about various developments on labour 
hont and counteract the propaganda that is being carried on 
by employers against labour legislation. The Congress has set 
and Pub . ,lc delations unit for this purpose It has 

problems. Its constitution provides for certain obligations 
from affiliated unions. Among its objectives are the establish. 
??*,“* , of Just industrial relations through peaceful and non- 

c* 1 h-r? t ! nCan !i dev f ,0 P ment m the workers of a sense of respon- 
sibuity towards industry and commerce and raising the worker’s 
standard of efficiency and discipline. No other trade uni- n 
has put these objectives in its constitution. 

. Ih f INTUC has been declared to be the most representa- 
ive oi Indian labourers. It has represented workers boTh 
T j\ lde a 'n ° f utside I " dla -. 14 represented them on the Indian 
, C °j?^T n j C ’ Standin S Labour Committee, Joint Consul¬ 

tative Board of Industry and Labour, Central Advisory Council 
for Industries, the General Advisory Board set up under the 
Minimum Wages Act 1948 and various industrial committees 
that were organised by the Government of India. In the 
international sphere the INTUC is closely associated with 
International Labour Organisation. Its representatives have 
TlVTr1p d ™' :et * n S sot various bodies set up by ILO. The 
C \ / S 'r ie jfounder member of International Confederation 


Hind Ma&door Sabha 


i j T hC ! s , a central labour association guided and control- 
can s ^‘ he . sociahst _g roup - The leadership was dissatisfied be- 

created TNTUp r ! , 0 '??u SrCSS government P<>Ucies of the newly 
created INTUC and the communist dominated AITUC In 1948 

the Mind Mazdoor Sabha was formed and the Indian Federation 
o^SS^ al ^ WatCd ltSClfWlth thh newly created labour 

Aims and objects- The objects of HMS are : (,j to promote 
the economic, political, social and cultural interests of the 

of dl offil^D^ ing clas - s; ( - n) t0 g J lde and co ' or dinate the activities 
of c.ililiateu organisations and assist them in their work- (Hi) 

to . V. atch > safeguard and promote the interests, rights’ and 
privileges of workers in all matters relating to their em¬ 
ployment ; (is) to promote the formation of (a) federatins 
of unions from the same industry or occupation, anl (b) 
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national unions of workers employed in the same industry or 
occupation; (v) to secure and maintain for the workers freedom 
of association, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, free¬ 
dom of press, right of work or maintenance, right to social 
security, and right to strike; ( vi ) to organise for and promote 
the establishment of a democratic sociaiistsociety in India; [vii) 
to promote the formation of cooperative societies and to ioster 
workers’ education; and (viii) to cooperate with other organisa¬ 
tions in the country and outside having similar aims and 
objects- 

Metkods —It has been provided that for the attainment ot 
the aims and objects for which the HMS stands the methods 
employed shall be legitimate, peaceful and democratic. 

Membership —The membership of the HMS is open to all 
bonafide trade unions, including federations of trade unions* 
These can be affiliated to the H. M. S. after they have 
applied for affiliation and have submitted along with their 
application rules and constitutions of their unions or federations 
together with any other information that may be required 
by the HMS. However, the General Council of the Sabha has 
authority to accept or reject any such application. The final 
authority is the Annual Convention which can overrule the 
General Council. 

Funds —The funds of HMS are to be derived from— (i) 
affiliation fee of half an anna per member per annum subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 20 to be paid in one instalment within 
three months after the commencement of the official year; (it) 
a delegate fee of Rs. 3 per delegate ; and (Hi) any other levy 
that rnay be fixed by the General Council Such levies can be 
fixed only if a decision has been arrived at in the General 
Council by a two-third majority. The funds of the Sabha 
shall be deposited in banks approved by and operated^ according 
to instructions of the Working Committee of the Sabha. The 
accounts are to be audited by a registered accountant appointed 
by the Working Committee. The Treasurer shall be responsible 
for the proper maintenance of accounts and their auditing. 
He is to submit audited statement of accounts to the General 
Council for submission to the Annual Convention. 

Administration 

General Council —The most important body to administer the 
Sabha is the General Council. It is the final authority in all 
matters of policy and action. The General Council will consist 
of one President, not more than five Vice-Presidents, General 
Secretary, not more than two other Secretaries, one Treasurer 
and other members representing the different industrial sections. 
These sections shall have one representative for every 5,000 
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members or a major fraction thereof, with at least one represen¬ 
tative of each section. The Sabha constitutioii creates 17 
Industrial Sections. 1 

The office-bearers, viz. 9 the President, Vice-Presidents, 
General Secretary, Secretaries and the Treasurer will be elected 
in the Annual Convention by the delegates from amongst them¬ 
selves by a majority vote. Representatives of the various 
Industrial Sections shall be elected by the delegates assembled 
at the Annual Convention, meeting separately in their respective 
Industrial Sections. 

Casual vacancies amongst the office bearers as wel! as other 
members of the General Council may be filled by the General 
Council from the appropriate Industrial Section. A dele¬ 
gate can be elected for the General Council only if the 
organisation which he represents has paid the necessary fees. 
Any member after he ceases to be a member of any affiliated 
organisation shall not continue to be a member of the General 
Council- Election is to be held by cumulative voting under 
the system of card voting. 

The General Council shall ordinarily meet once in every six 
months. Its functions are :—(i) to elect the Working Committee 
of the Sabha ; (ii) to determine the list of Industrial Section 
from time to time. The General Council can add new Sections, 
amalgamate the existing ones or omit some, as it thinks fit; 
(its) to hear appeals against the decisions of the Working Com¬ 
mittee ; (iz;) to appoint Group Committees in accordance with 
the plan given in the constitution; ( o) to arrange for the 
holding of Annual Convention ; (vi) to make such standing 
rules as may be found necessary, specially on questions rela¬ 
ting to the determination of membership and bonafide character 
ot an affiliated organisation or an organisation seeking affilia¬ 
tion, duties and functions of office bearers, arrangements about 
annual or special conventions, propositions for annual or special 
convention, election of national and international delegation, 
disbursement of the funds of the Sabha; (ini) to disqualify 
any organisation whose contributions have become due from 
voting and from participating in any meeting of the Sabha 
until the payment is made in full; (vtii) to disaffiliate any orga¬ 
nisation which has been defaulting for the last six months. 
{Any such organisation shall have to be given three months 
notice. Any organisation which has been disaffiliated for non¬ 
payment of dues can be reaffiliated if it pays the arrears and 

I„ Railways; Water Transport; Transport (other than Railways and 
Water Transport) ; Jute Textiles ; Textiles other than Jute; Portr and Docks; 
Mining and Quarrying; Engineering and Allied Trades; Iron and Steel and 
other Metal Trades; Chemicals aiid oils;]Leather and Tanning; Sugar, Food and 
Tobacco , Printing and Paper ; Agriculture including Plantation and 
Forestery ; Public Employees; Commercial Establishments and General 
Workers. 
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contributions for the current year); (ix) to consider the applica¬ 
tions of various trade unions or federations which seek affiliation' 
to the Sabha, and (x) assist the formation of Regional Com¬ 
mittees. 

Working Committee —The day to day working is to be entrust¬ 
ed to a Working .Committee of 17. Members to the Working 
Committee shall be elected by the members of the General 
Council after the Annual Convention by a system of cumulative 
voting. Ihe Working Committee is to meet ordinarily once in 
three months. 

Annual Convention —The Sabha shall hold its Annual Conven¬ 
tion preferably in the month of December. The actual dates 
are to be decided by the Working Committee. For the Annual 
Convention every affiliated trade union or federation shall be 
entitled to send one delegate for every 500 members or a major 
portion thereof. Only organisations that have paid their 
contributions to the Sabha and to the State Councils or Regional 
Committees shall be entitled to send delegates. Only members 
or office bearers of an affiliated association can be appointed 
delegates. The outgoing President shall preside over these 
conventions. 

Special Convention —A special convention may be called by 
the General Council or the Working Committee, if thought 
necessary. It shall be called if demanded by organisation or 
organisations having one-third members of the total member¬ 
ship of the Sabha. The special convention shall be presided 
over by the President and shall discuss only those matters for 
which it has been convened. 

At the base of the organisation are individual trade unions 
or federations of trade unions which have been affiliated to the 
Sabha. Affiliated organisations from each state administrative 
unit shall form a State Labour Council. A Regional Labour 
Committee can also be organised by affiliated organisations in 
a region if the General Council feds that it shall be in the 
interest of the trade union movement. The State Labour 
Councils and Regional Labour Committees shall have constitu¬ 
tions of their own. These should not be inconsistent with the 
constitution of the Sabha. 

The General Council is also 1 ? uthor ised to appoint Group Com - 
mittecs after each convention according to the following plan : 

jj Croup A —Railways, Mining, Transport ... 9 members 

B —Ship-building, Engineering, Iron and 

Steel, Metal Trades and Building' ... 9 „ 

C—Cotton, Jute, Silk, Woollen Textiles ... 9 

j 0 —Chemicals and Oils, Food, Drink, Sugar, 

Tobacco and Garments .,.9 „ 

E —Public Employees, Government Servants 

and Non-manual employees ... 9 ,, 
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Each Group Committee shall elect its own chairman. These 
Group Committees shall investigate and submit reports on any 
matter refetred to them by the General Council. The General 
Council shall exercise supervision over these Group Committees. 
These Group Committees shall cultivate the closest possible 
contacts with federations or other bodies representing the same 
interest. Special committees shall be appointed by the Central 
Council to deal with questions arising from time to time. 

The HMS has made steady progress since its inception. 
This is revealed from Table 34. 


Table 34 

Progress of HMS 1949-1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


No. of affiliated 


trade unions 419 460 570 267 220 


Membership ... 6,79,287 6,98,720 8,04,337 3,98,499 3,73,459 


In 1952 there was a sudden decrease both in the number of 
affiliated trade unions and membership. The reason is that the 
leadership was particular about keeping on the list only live 
trade unions and those which were paying the necessary dues 
regularly. Unions which were once affiliated and which did 
not function later on due to various reasons were removed from 
the list. The policy of HMS has been to remove from its roll 
all non-functioning unions. The real strength of a trade union 
Is not in its membership figures but in the quality of its members 
and leaders. One unfortunate tendency amongst labour leaders 
has been to boost up their membership by keeping on record 
bogus members. This practice should not be resorted to. Lesser 
membership but effective trade unions are any day more desir¬ 
able than ineffective trade unions. A central trade union 
organisation with a smaller number of strongly organised unions 
is a greater asset to workers than a central organisation with 
weak and non-functioning unions. Other central trade union 
organisations should also follow this policy of removing from 
their rolls all non-functioning unions. Such a policy will be in 
the interest of a genuine and strong trade union movement. 
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bodies have also been holding their annual conventions. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sabha have been working in a large number of 
commissions and committees appointed by various governments. 
The Sabha is represented at the tripartite conferences convened 
by the Government of India and other state Governments. 

The leadership* however, complains that Government does 
not always act impartially and discriminates in favour of 
INTUG unions. Sri Raja Ram Shashtri, MLC, in his 
speech as chairman reception committee said before the 
fourth annual convention of the Sabha at Kanpur in 1953 that 
HMS leaders were arrested by the police and district authorities 
to prevent the convention from being successful. Similarly in 
its Memorandum on Industrial Relations before the 12th Indian 
Labour Conference held in October 1952 at Naini Tal the Sabha 
; pointed out that this power (referring disputes to arbitration 
and adjudication) given to government has been often misused 
by ministers by indulging in political discrimination. It was 
; stated that non-INTUC unions were sometimes refused adjudi- 
I cation, while INTUC unions were favoured in this respect par¬ 
ticularly when rival unions belonging to INTUG and non- 
INT'UG groups existed in the same industry or occupation. 

The Sabha leadership believes in trade union unity. They 
contend that they have made serious efforts in this direction but 
have failed because of pro-Government and pro-Gongress policies 
of INTUC and the extremist policy of the communist dominated 
AITUC. 

Since January 1953 the Sabha has been publishing a journal 
“Hind Mazdoor”, It is a monthly magazine and is being pub¬ 
lished to keep the affiliated unions informed of the main activi¬ 
ties of the headquarters from time to time. The journal pub¬ 
lishes texts of resolutions adopted by HMS, important memo¬ 
randa and representations submitted to various governments 
from time to time. 

The Sabha is affiliated to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. It has been trying to develop international 
contacts by inviting leaders from other countries and by send¬ 
ing its own representatives to foreign countries. 


United Trad© Union Congress 


Objectives —The UTUC was organised in 1949 when a section 
of the labour leaders was not satisfied with the policies of Hind 
Mazdoor Panchayat, later known as Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
| The UTUC stands for—( i) establishment of a socialist society 
I in India; (if) establishment of a workers’ and peasants’ state in 
India; (mV) nationalisation and socialisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange; (t>) the safeguarding 
and promoting the interests, rights and privileges of the wor- 
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kers in all matters, social, cultural, economic and political; ( v) 
securing and maintaining for the workers freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of association, freedom of assembly, 
right to strike, right to work or maintenance and the right to 
social security, and (vs) bringing about unity in the trade union 
movement. 

Methods —The UTUG shall try to attain these objectives 
by all legitimate, peaceful and democratic methods and 
strikes are to be declared in the last resort, 

Affiliation & D is affiliation — All bonafide trade unions can 
be affiliated to the UTUG if they accept the aims, objects and 
constitution of UTUG and consider trade unions as organ of 
class struggle. The union seeking affiliation must be in existence 
for at least one year and should apply on the prescribed form. 
Along with its application a trade union should also send a 
copy of its rules and regulations, of the names of its office 
bearers, and a statement of audited accounts. The applica 
tion for affiliation is to be forwaided through the Provincial 
Committee (where such a Committee exists) with its own 
recommendations within a period of one month. Final decision 
in respect of affiliation is to be taken by the General Council, 
subject to the right of appeal to the General Body in cases where 
affiliation is not granted. The union seeking affiliation should 
have a minimum annual subscription of Re. 1/-from its mem¬ 
bers. The General Council may grant exemptions from this 
rule in case of unions of seasonal industries or plantations. A 
trade union can be disaffiliated for breach of constitution by the 
General Council. Such unions shall have the right to appeal 
to the General Body whose decision shall be final. 

Funds —The UTUC shall derive its funds from: (f) an 
affiliation fee of one pice per member per annum subject to 
a minimum of Rs. 5/-, («) a delegation fee of Rs. 2 per delegate, 
and (Hi) such other levies as may be fixed by the General 
Council. If a union fails to pay its dues within the specified 
period it shall be disqualified from voting and from participating 
in the meetings of UTUC and thi3 disqualification shad last as 
long as the dues remain unpaid. If the dues remain unpaid for 
a period of more than 10 months the union can be disaffiliated 
after being given a notice of 3 months. Unions disaffiliated for 
non-payment of dues can be reaffiliated after payment of arrears. 

Structure and Administration —The administration of the 
UTUG shall be vested in the following bodies:—(f) The General 
Body i.e. delegates 4 assembly, (ii) The General Council, and (sit) 
The Working Committee of the General Council. 

The General Body i.e. the delegates 5 assembly will generally 
meet once every year and shall consist of delegates nominated 
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by affiliated unions. The unions are entitled to elect delegates 
on the following basis:— 

I. One delegate for each union having a membership of 
200 and one additional delegate for each additional oOO or a 
major fraction thereof up to 5000. 

II. Over 5000 members one additional delegate tor each 
additional 1000 or a major fraction thereof upto 15,009. 

III. Over 15,000 members one additional delegate for each 
additional 2000 members or a major fraction thereof. 

The annual delegates’ session is a sort of annual parliament 
and has the final authority in respect of working of jrUC. 
The General Body will hear appeals against the decisions ol the 
General Council, elect the different office bearers ol the OTUo 
and make any additions or changes in the constitution by three- 
fourth majority. 

Decisions are to be taken by a show of hands in the meeting 
of the General Body. The result shall be declared by the 
President. But if a division is demanded by any delegate 
voting shall be by unions according to the system of block 
voting. Each union is entitled to as many votes as the number 
of delegates it is entitled to send. 

A special session of the General Body can be convened by 
the General Council or the Working Committee. However, 
if unions representing one-fourth of the total membership 
demand a special session the same shall be convened withm 
6 weeks of the receipt of the requisition. 

The general session of the Congress shall be held after at 
least one month’s notice. The quorum for annual session is 
one-fifth of the delegates. 

The General Council shall consist of the President, five Vice- 

Presidents, one General Secretary, not more than four Secre¬ 
taries a Treasurer and other representatives elected by the 
different trade groups. 1 The General Council may determine 
the list of trade groups from time to time. The minimum 
membership for a trade group shall be 2000. If the member¬ 
ship in a group is less than 2000, the unton wtU be included in 
the General Group. 

T, The different trade groups are : (i) Railways, (»i) Water Transpart. 
(Hi) 'Transport other than railways and water transport, (id) Jute t extiles, 
OA Cotton Textiles, (i >i) Textiles other than Jute and Oottan, (»>*) 

Ind 1 )-, ks (v'ii) Mining and Quarrying, (»*) Iron and steei, Engineering 
and trade ' (x) Chemicals and oils, (xi) Leather and tanning, (xiA hugar and 
Food (*iff) Printing and paper, (xh) Agriculture including plantation and 
forest ery, [xv) Municipal Gas and Electricity, (*w) Commercial establish- 
ments, General Workers. 
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flection to the; General Council from the various tr 
ups will be held from amongst delegates of the trade-groups 
by a system of block-voting at the annual session. The repre¬ 
sentation of the various trade-groups shall be according to the 
strength of the trade-group. The minimum representation is 
two representatives for a group having membership upto 300U. 
The maximum representation is for groups having membership 
of 60,000 and such trade-group shall be entitled to send t o 
representatives plus one representative for each 10,000 member¬ 
ship above 60,000. Only delegates are entitled to be elected to 
the General Council. A member of the General Council who 
ceases to be a member of any trade group will also cease to be 
member of the General Coucil. The General Council is 
emoowered to co-opt not more than 5 members, not connected 
with any affiliated trade union in the interest of the labour 
movement, by the system of single transferable vote. 


The General Council will meet after 15 days’ notice. The 
powers of the General Council are : ( i ) to consider applications 
of affiliations of different trade unions, (it) to recommend 
disciplinary action against unions and members, (lit) to frame 
bye-laws, not inconsistent with the constitution and particularly 
in respect of election of delegates, the submission of returns 
and affiliation fees, ( iv) to elect members to the Working Com¬ 
mittee, (v) to elect delegates and advisers for ILO, and (w) to 
take all proper steps necessary to carry out the work o' U .1JC 
in accordance with its constitution. Quorum of meetings ot 
the General Council is one-third of the members. 


The Working Committee of the UTUG shall consist of all the 
office-bearers of the Congress and twenty other members elected 
by the General Council by a system of single transferable 
vote. A meeting of the Working Committee, for which the 
quorum is one-third of the total strength, can be held aiter 
15 days notice, though an emergent meeting can be held only 
after a notice of 7 days. The Working Committee has the 
authority to take all proper steps for carrying opt the resolutions, 
passed at the last session of UTUC and to deai with any 
emergency that may arise during the year affecting the interest 
of the working class and generally to advance and further the 
aims and objects of the UTUC. 


The UTUC constitution provides that questions corning up 
for decision before anv of the bodies, viz. General Body, Working 
Committee, General Council, shall be decided by collective 
agreement, failing which by a majority of at least turee-fourth. 
Ibis is a very healthy provision. One reason for disruption 
and disunity is the desire of a group to force its views on the 
minority even if the minority happens to be an appreciable 
number As far as possible efforts should be made to carry 
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w oups and sections. If unanimous decisions are not posslf 
at^least there should be a very clear majority. It will be in the 
interest of the labour movement not to force simple majority 
decisions and thus bring about disruption and dissensions. 
This is a healthy approach and should he accepted by other 
trade union organisations. 

Political Committee 

The constitution provides for the appointment of a Political! 
Committee of seven members by the Working Committee (i) 
to encourage the affiliated unions to build up their political 
funds ; (it) to organise, in consultation with the General Coun¬ 
cil, elections to the local bodies and the legislatures; (fit) to keep 
a watch over the taxation proposals of the central and local 
governments and over the developments of labour legislation 
in India, from the point of view of the working class ; ( iv ) to 
initiate legislation in the interests of the working classes ; and 
(i>; to do such other political propaganda in consultation with 
the Working Committee as may be consistent with the UTUC 
constitution. 

The UTUC has not been very popular with the workers. Its 
progress is unsatisfactory. The following table gives idea 
about the progress of UTUC since 1949, 

Table 35 

Progress of UTUC during 1949-53 


Year 

No. of affiliated 
unions 

Membership 

1949 

254 

3,31.991 

1950 

306 

3,66,401 

1951 

332 

3,84,962 

1952 

301 

2,23,292 

1953 

154 

1,29,242 


Conclusion 

Even though there are four central trade union organisations 
in our country, a large number of trade unions have not affiliated 
themselves to any of them. Information about the affiliations 
of trade union organisations is available for Bombay state. This 
can be noted from Table 36. 

It is revealed that quite a large number of trade unions 
are not affiliated to any of the four central trade union organisa¬ 
tions. The Government of India verified the number of regis¬ 
tered trade unions affiliated to the four central trade union 
organisations and their membership in 1953, Accordingly it was 
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Table 36 

Affiliation to National Federation of Trade Unions in the Stale 

of Bombay 



1st. April, 1951 

1st. October, 1951 


No. of 

Member¬ 

No. of 

Member- 


TU 

ship 

TU 

ship 

TU affiliated to 





the 4 Central 





trade union 

69 

178639 

65 

200185 

organisations 

(38%) 

(88%) 

(34%) 

(81%) 

Trade Unions 

112 

35514 

128 

45661 

not affiliated 

(62%) 

(12%) 

(66%) 

(19%) 

Total 

181 

214135 

393 

245846 


estimated that only 1295 registered trade unions with a total 
membership of 1,632,873 were affiliated to these organisations. 
* ins is just a fraction of the total number of registered trade 
unions and the total trade union membership. 

The main reason for this sorry state of affairs is the rivalry 

, amongst these organisations. Quite a large number of trade 
unions want to remain independent. We should have a central 
trade union body like the British TUC to represent the 
workers. The leadership is also conscious of forging unity at 
die national level. Attempts have again been made in recent 
yews to bring about trade union unity. The present divided 
state i.' not conducive to the healthy growth and development 
of trade union movement in India and as such the demand for 
the merger of the leading trade union bodies has been supported 
by all sections of trade unions in India. Efforts have been 
renewed to unite the four all-India trade union organisations. 
Organisational unity had been achieved among trade union 
bodies of seafarers, defence workers, railwaymen and petroleum 
workers. I here was also united front of major trade unions 
in Calcutta in 1953 on a number of issues, e. g., tram fare 
resistance, teachers’ strike, food and bonus demonstrations. 

Fraternal delegates to-the 24th session of A.LT.U.C.in May, 
1953 were given facilities to join in discussions and express* 
themselves freely on such vital issues as unemployment * and 
trade union unity. A joint meeting of the A.LT.U.C. and 
U.T.U.C. representatives was held in the same year but the 
negotiations for merger did not succeed. The General Council 
of AITUG in its concluding session in August 1956 adopted a 
resolution appealing to leaders and workers of the FIMS, 
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The move for trade union unity made by HMS in 1933 
- ne niovv. mi “ rTTrir 1 The chairman of the All 

received support from UTLC nua l conference of 

India HMS presiding ove' *e fourt h " d demand 
the Sabha in December 1953 strongly suppon T , 

tne aaDflau , adin „ trade unions in the country, lhe 

HMS had expressed its desire to come t 

INTUC. Some conferences were aIs .^ eld / the be J| nn i n g both 
iHMsVndlNWC opposed a unity move with the AITUC. 
The INTUC and HMS were ^^^eT^The °gSlf between 
Z^o^ls SKteu appeared that it could not be 
bridged easily. 


The success of the unity move is largely a matter P 
lation. It will depend to a considerable extent on c , 

of the political parties which control the strings of the centr 
Side unions. Alliances and 

different political parties on the eve of the second g 
election may very likely influence the merger move. The PSP 
has shown some inclination to reach an understanding wi ^ 
CPI The agreement reached between them is lovely 
the mutual relationship, of the central trade umons We g 
however, hope that these persistent 
unity will lead to at least partial success. J V 
and objects, administrative and organisational set upoff tue 
four central trade unions shows that there is a ■ ■ . ? 

degree of agreement among them, -he differences are m y 
0.1 political grounds which seem to be mainly lespcmsible for 
this divided state of our trade umon moyement The umty 
move would have been more successful if wr trade union 

movement was free from domination of political parties^ W 

may, however, expect greater organisational unity amonr tim 
unions in future, even under the present circumstance, 
because of universal desire for unity and the pressure o. times. 





CHAPTER VII 

TRADE UNIONS AND LAW 

I he right of people to form association for any lawful 
purpose is one of the essentials of a democratic community. 
1 his right should be universally recognised. The International 
Labour Organisation adopted a resolution on “Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organise and Bargain 
Collectively” in 1947. Later on in 1948 a convention, “Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Con¬ 
vention”, was adopted which provided for freedom oi associa¬ 
tion to the workers and employers to join any organisation 
of their own choosing and no interference from public author¬ 
ities which would restrict this right or impede the lawful exercise 
thereof. It also provided that workers’ and employers’ 
organisations shall not be liable to be dissolved or suspended 
by administrative authority. The right to form and join 
federations and confederations, national and international, 
was to be granted. The 1949 convention concerning the “Ap¬ 
plication ot the Principles of the Right to Organise and to 
Bargain Collectively” provided that workers should enjoy 
adequate protection against acts of anti-union discrimination 
in respect of [their employment, more particularly in respect 
of acts calculated to make the employment of a worker subject 
to the condition that (a) he shall not join a union or ( b) shall 
relinquish trade union membership or (r) cause the dismissal 
of or^ otherwise prejudice a worker by reason of union mem¬ 
bership or because of participation in union activities outside 
working hours or, with the consent of the employer, within 
working hours. Workers’ (and employers’) organisations shall 
enjoy adequate protection against any acts of interference 
by each other. In particular, acts which are designed to pro¬ 
mote the establishment of workers’ organisations under the 
domination of employers’ or employees’ organisations or to sup¬ 
port workers’ organisations by financial or other means, with 
the object of placing such organisations under the control of 
employers, or employers’ organisation, shall be deemed to 
constitute acts of interference. 

The right to free association implies that individuals have 
freedom not to become members of an association if they so 
desire, or to opt out at any time in future. This also implies 
that people have a right to form new associations, alongside 
*v the existing ones, and that they can withdraw from an organisa¬ 
tion in order to set up a rival one. In practice, such action 
•in the part of individuals may not be possible because of social 
pressure exerted upon them. 

T 9 
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to freedom of association has been legally con¬ 
ferred upon citizens of every state. But simple legal freedom 
does not ensure that this freedom is effective. Individuals 
may be subject to social and even economic pressure. This 
is more so in case of workers who cannot generally withstand 
this pressure. The signing of “yellow dog’* contracts by the 
workers may make legal freedom of little practical value. 
The state must try to ensure that this right is effectively 
enforced and that trade union or employer activities do not 
restrict freedom of association. Some employer and trade 
union practices interfere with this right. Thus the signing 
of yellow dog contracts, bribing of individuals, disallowing 
labour leaders to visit workers in their quarters, victimisation 
against trade union workers on the part of employers arc 
instances of interference with this freedom. Similarly, intimi¬ 
dation of individual workers to join a particular trade union 
restricts the right to free association. 

The constitution of our country also grants these basic rights 
to every citizen. Thus every citizen enjoys equality before 
law and equality of opportunity in matters of public employ¬ 
ment. The constitution also prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. All 
citizens shall enjoy freedom of speech and expression, to 
assemble peaceably, to form associations or unions. The 
climate tor trade union development under a free India is 
definitely much more favourable than it was under British rule. 
The large increase in the number of trade unions and their 
membership indicates that these rights have been fairly used by 
the people. 

The need for a trade union legislation was felt quite at an 
early stage of trade union development in our country. Modern 
trade unionism dates back to 1918 when the Madras Labour 
Union was formed. Sri B P. Wadia was the force behind this 
union. In the year 1920 the Buckingham Mills filed a suit 
against Mr. B.P. Wadia claiming civil damages to the extent 
of Ks. 75,000 for inciting workers to go on strike. The com¬ 
pany also applied for an injunction which the court was pleased 
to grant. The question of payment of damages did not arise 
because the case was settled outside the court and Mr. Wadia 
severed all his connections with the Madras Labour Association. 

The court decision came as a great surprise to trade unionists 
in India and England. A deputation of the British Trade Union 
Congress waited upon the then Secretary of State for India in 
1921 The deputation tried to impress upon the Secretary of 
•State for India the necessity of trade union legislation in India. 
The Secretary of State recognised the need for trade union 
legislation and assured that early steps would be taken in that 
direction. Sri N. M. Joshi moved a resolution in the Legisla* 
tive Assembly in 1921 making recommendation to the Governor 





I* Geneial in Council that ‘‘he should take steps to introduce, at 
| an early date, in the Indian Legislature, such legislation as may 

, ”C necessary for the registration of trade unions and for the 

protection oi trade unionists and trade union officials from civil 
-ru ?f* m * na * liabilities for bona fide trade union activities**, 
i he Government of India accepted a slightly amended resolu¬ 
tion on the subject. 

The Trade Unions Act 1926 

! . ln ?P ite of this resolution in 1921 a trade union Bill was 

introduced only in 1925 and passed in 1926. The Trade Unions 
Act came in force in 1926. There was considerable diversity of 
opunoii about the need for a trade union legislation in India. 

I he Royal Commission on Labour was of opinion that the Trade 
Unions Act came quite late and that the development would 
have been more rapid had trade unionism received earlier Icgis- 
lative recognition. The Trade Unions Act conferred certain 
rights and obligations upon trade unions registered under the 
• «ct. Trade unionism has been growing since the passing of this 
I Act. Hie Royal Commission, commenting upon this aspect, 
remained that “the stimulus given by the Act to trade unionism 
resulted, not so much from any rights or liabilities that if 
created, as from the enhanced status given by the recognition 
! ? f ™etrade unions in the statute book”. The Act was amended 
m 19*,8 with a view' to clearly delining the procedure regarding 
appeal against the decision of Registrar refusing a trade 
! union °. r withdrawing a Registration certificate. With a view 
to vest in the Central Government powers in respect of central 
I trade unions, viz., trade unions whose activities were not 
confined to one province, the Government of India f Adapta 
tion of Indian Law) Order was passed in 1937. The Central 
* , Promulgated the Central Trade Union Regulations 

in I J39 to put into effect the provisions of the Act. Tn 1947 
; far-reaching amendments were made in the Trade Unions Act. 

I The amendments provide for compulsory recognition of trade 
unions which satisiy certain given conditions and penalty For 
unfair practices by recognised trade unions and employers. 

j Definition of Tbadtj Unions 

The Act defines a tradvi union as “any combination, whether 
temporary or permanent, formed primarily for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between workmen and employers or 
between workmen and workmen, or between employers and j 
employers, or for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct 
oi any trade or business and includes any federation of two 
or more trade unions,*’ 

1*4 

The term ‘workmen* means all persons employed ia trade or 
industry. It does not mean that these should' be under the 
employment of the employer with whom any trade dispute 
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arises. The term ‘workmen’ has a wider interpretation and is 
not restricted to those who are mainly clerical or manual 
workers. The person must be employed in any trade or Indus* 
»y. 1 ne 1 rade Unions Act makes no distinction between persons 
holding supervisory and non-supervisory or official and clerical 
positions. 

The Trade Unions Aet does not,define the term “employer”, 
i he term 'employer 9 should not be interpreted to include the 
managerial staff or other officers of a concern. The terms and 
conditions oi service of persons in supervisory and directory 
positions are entirely different from those of workmen vet they 
cannot be considered ‘employers 9 under the Act. 

I he. Act is based on legislation in Great Britain and permits 
even employers 9 organisations to register themselves under it. 
Ihus wealthy employer organisations and associations like the 
Indian Jute MillownenT Association have got themselves regis¬ 
tered under the Trade Unions Act. 

In common terminology the term trade union is used in a 
special context. Io a common man a trade union represents 
au association of the underdog who are being exploited by the 
employers for their persona), profits and advantages. Trade 
unions are being regarded as organisations through which the 
workers try to safeguard their interests through collective action. 
A trade union never signifies an association of employers to 
saleguard their interests against labourers and their employees. 

. employers seldom need any state help in this direc¬ 

tion. Uven singly they are powerful enough to safeguard their 
interests. Collective action on the part of employers is possible 
even witheut legal status or sanctity. 7"o classify employers* 
organisations along with workers 9 organisations is entirely mis¬ 
leading and fails to give a correct idea about trade unionism, 
irade union movement is a manifestation of the attempts 
oi the under-privileged classes in a society to get their legiti¬ 
mate due and a desire to bring about a change in the existing 
social order. The objectives of workers’ organisation are 
fundamentally different from that of employers 9 organisations 
and the two should not be grouped together. Moreover, group¬ 
ing ot both these organisations fails t,o give a correct picture 
a >out the state of trade union development in our country. 

I ms in respect of funds, the activities that are being pursued 
by them and membership the information that one gets is 
entirely misleading. 

Objectives of a Trade Union 

I he Act only lays down the primary purposes of a trade 
union. These have been defined as the regulation of relations 
between workmen and workmen, or between workmen andempio- 
yers, or between employers and employers, or the imposition 
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of restrictive conditions on the conduct of a*ny trade of busi¬ 
ness. However, the use of the word ‘primarily* in the Trade 
Union Act suggests that trade unions can have other secondary 
objectives as well. A trade union may provide for other objec¬ 
tives also and it cannot be refused recognition simply 
on this ground. As long as the primary objectives are those 
that are mentioned in the Act, any trade union can claim 
registration inspite of certain secondary objectives in its cons¬ 
titution. All that we can say is that the secondary and 
anciliiary objectives should not be inconsistent with the 
primary objects. These objects, of course, must not be opposed 
to any law. 

We can distinguish three classes of objectives which a trade 
union can have. The first may be classified as purely econo* 
mic objectives, t.e., those which relate to questions concerning 
wages, hours of work, working and living conditions. The second 
one, viz. benefit purpose, includes dispension of various bene¬ 
fits like sickness and unemployment. The third group consists 
of social and political objectives. 

The model constitution and rules of trade unions cover 
these three classes of objectives. In fact the objectives that arc 
included in the constitution of any trade union include the 
objectives mentioned above. The Act simply emphasises the 
supreme importance of the first type, viz., the purely economic 
objectives. It does not debar trade unions from having others. 
The registration of any union shall be void if any of its 
objectives are unlawful. 

Rkoismbatiok 

The Act provides for the registration of trade unions. Pro¬ 
vision relating to registration of trade unions is voluntary. 
The Act is only permissible and provides for the registration 
of any seven or more persons as a trade union provided its rules 
comply with the following conditions : (i) the name of the 
trade union, (it) the whole of the objects for which it is esta¬ 
blished, (iii) the whole of the purposes for which the general 
funds of the trade union can be applied which must be 
permissible under 'he Act, (tv) the maintenance of a list of 
members and adequate facilities for the inspection of such 
list by the officers and members of the trade union, ( v ) the 
admission of ordinary members and honorary or temporary 
members, (vi) the conditions under which any member shall 
be entitled to any benefit assured by the rules arid under which 
any fine or forfeiture may be imposed on the members, (itii) the 
manner in which the rules shall be amended, varied or rescind¬ 
ed, (oiii) the manner in which the members of the executive 
and other officers of the trade union shall be appointed or 
removed, (ix) the safe custody of the funds of the trade 
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union, the annual audit of accounts thereof and adequate 
facilities for the inspection of account books by the officers 
and members of the trade unions, and (v) the manner in which 
the trade union may be dissolved. 

Alter the Registrar is satisfied that the trade union satisfies 
the conditions iaid down under the Act, a certificate shall be 
granted to the trade tmion and its name entered in the register. 
If a union satisfies all the conditions laid down tinder the 
Act if should be registered. The Registrar must in particular 
satisfy himself that the executive of the union is constituted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, that the rules provide 
for the matters for which provision is compulsory and that 
the name under which registration is proposed is not identical 
with any other already existing trade union. He may call for 
any further information only from the applicants for regis¬ 
tration to satisfy himself. The certificate can be refused 
or cancelled if the Registrar is satisfied that the union does 
riot satisfy or fails to satisfy or fulfil the conditions laid down 
under the Act or the trade union has ceased to exist. The 
aggrieved trade union has a right to appeal against the deci* 
sion of the Registrar. 

A registered trade union becomes a body corporate by the 
name under which it is registered. It has perpetual succession 
and a common seal. It can acquire and hold both movable and 
immovable property, contract and sue and be sued by the name 
in which it is registered. 

The Act thus provides for voluntary registration. Some 
felt that registration of trade unions should have been made 
compulsory'. They thought that compulsory registration would 
have healthy effect in as much as it was likely to have 
a restraining effect on irresponsible behaviour on the part of 
trade unions. The work of trade unions would be conducted 
on proper lines. Others felt that compulsory registration 
shall prove very burdensome and expensive. It was also 
felt that the rights conferred upon registered trade unions 
shall encourage every genuine trade unionto get itself registered. 
Moreover, as only registered unions could carry on collective 
bargaining effectively, it was felt that most of the trade unions 
would get themselves registered. The primary purpose of the 
Act was to improve the social and legal status of trade unions. 
In this objective the Act was amply successful. The Royal 
Commission remarked that “registered unions in particular have 
gained in the eyes of the public and of employers, and even 
unregistered unions have benefited from the greater confidence 
given to the movement as a whole”. 

Since the passing of the Act in 192b trade unions have in¬ 
creasingly got themselves registered under the Act. Statements 
1 and 2 give a clea • idea about the progress of registered trade 
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f unions in India. The number of registered trade unions 
increased from 29 in 1927-28 to 667 in 1939-40, to 865 in 
J 944-45 and thereafter there was a phenomenal increase in 
the number of registered trade unions. The number of regis¬ 
tered trade unions went on increasing vear after year. It 
increased to 1,087 in 1945-46, to 2,766 in 1947-48 and reached 
the figure 3,766 in 1950-51. In the year 1951-52 the number 
declined slightly to 3,744. The average membership of regis¬ 
tered trade unions submitting returns has been gradually 
declining. This shows that smaller unions have been getting 
themselves registered under the Act. 

In the beginning, even though the provision for registration 
was there, very few trade unions took advantage of this provision. 
The Trade Unions Act requires every registered trade union to 
maintain a register of members giving their full addresses. 
This list is also to be submitted to the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. It was felt that the submission of the list of 
members shall enable the employers to victimise against 
workers interested in trade union activities. This fear of victi¬ 
misation and discrimination discouraged leaders to get trade 
unions registered under the Act. Trade unionists also found 
it difficult to comply with the provisions of the Act, viz., sub¬ 
mission of various returns, maintenance of registers, proper 
maintenance of accounts and audit. This also discouraged 
the early trade unionists to get the union registered. Political 
considerations were also in the background. The leadership 
was mostly from outside. These outsiders were active political 
workers whose activities also found disfavour with the govern¬ 
ment. It was feared that registration of trade unions may 
hinder the activities of these outsiders. This deterred many 
trade union leaders from advising registration of the union. 

The most important reason, however, was that registration 
did not confer any significant rights upon the trade unions. 
Several trade unionists did not consider the rights conferred 
upon registered trade unions worthwhile. Even the Ahmed- 
abad Textile Labour Association did not get itself registered 
under the Act for many years. Registration did not entitle 
a trade union to secure recognition from the employers. A 
registered trade union was no better than an unregistered union 
in this respect. 

Conditions have considerably changed after the war and 
particularly after independence. The fear of victimisation and 
restraint over the activities of outside leadership is over. Besides, 
in the post-independence period registration of a trade union 
conferred certain privileges. The Government’s industrial 
relations poliev of providing advantages of the machinery set 
up for the settlement of industrial disputes only to registered 
trade unions also encouraged trade unions to get themselves 
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registered. The desire of political leaders to get increasing 
hold over workers and attempts of some employers to increase 
the power of trade unions under their influence also resulted 
in a considerable increase in the number of registered trade 
unions. Thus between 1944-45 and 1951-52 the number of 
registered trade unions increased by more than 425 percent. It 
is also true that this period witnessed feverish trade union 
development and this factor also helped in increasing the 
number of registered trade unions. 

It is, however, deplorable that quite a good number of 
trade unions registered under the Act fail to submit returns 
during the prescribed period even after the grant of 
periods of extension. Thus for the years 1948-49, 1949-50, 
1950-51 and 1951-52, 41%, 45%, 47% and 39% of the 
unions respectively did not submit returns. Moreover, the 
returns of several trade unions were found to be defective and 
had to be referred back to the unions for further clarification. 
The usual defects in the returns are—(t) the returns are 
undated, (it) failure to attach up-to-date copies of rules, (Hi) 
returns are not signed, (iv) accounts are not audited or audited 
accounts bear thumb-impressions, and ( v) opening figures of 
general fund account and of membership do not tally with 
closing figures of previous year. 

Inability of government machinery to cope with in¬ 
creased work because of large scale registration of trade 
unions partly accounts for this state of affairs where about 40-45 
percent of trade unions do not submit returns. This is borne 
out by the fact that in the year 1939-40 about 67 percent of 
the unions submitted returns. The percentage of unions 
submitting returns was as high as 66 during 1944-45. It was 
only 53 per cent for 1950-51 when there was the record number 
of registered trade unions. Another reason which accounts 
for this state of affairs .is the poor understanding of an average 
trade union leader who does not realise the importance of 
proper submission of returns within the prescribed time limit. 
Several trade union leaders do not understand the true im¬ 
plications of various legal provisions. Labour leaders have also 
not been cooperative. Probably in the absence of paid whole¬ 
time staff maintenance and submission of returns has been 
considered to be unnecessary and left aside. The need for 
pioper statistics cannot be over-emphasised. The attitude of 
leaders should change and trade unions should appoint 
whole-time paid stall'. The governments concerned should 
also increase the strength of labour departments. Besides, the 
government should also appoint legal and technical experts to 
advise trade unions on various aspects of their obligations and 
impress upon them the necessity and desirability of proper 
statistics. The Uttar Pradesh Government have appointed a 
Legal Adviser to trade unions towards the end of 1954. Trade 
unions have started consulting this legal advisor and II trade 
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unions availed of this facility during Noveijiber-Decernber 1954. 
Similarly, trade union inspectors have also been appointed 
to conduct enquiries and regular inspection of trade unions. 
Trade union inspectors conducted enquiries in respect of 
33 unions during 1950*51, 79 unions during 1951-52 and 75 unions 
during 1952-53. During this period routine inspection was done 
in respect of 1 22, 234 and 238 unions respectively. Other state 
governments should also follow this practice. 

The cancellation of registration of a large number of trade 
unions is another deplorable fact. During the year 1950-51 
registration of 350, 117 and 100 unions was cancelled in the 
states of West Bengal, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh respectively 
for non-submission of annual returns and failure to comply with 
other provisions of the Act. 7 he remedy lies in simplifying the 
provisions of the Act. Model rules for the guidance of trade 
unions should be framed and the organisation and adminis¬ 
tration of unions should be toned up. 

The facility of getting trade unions registered has been 
increasingly taken advantage of by the trade unions. The num¬ 
ber of registered trade unions has been constantly increas¬ 
ing, yet many trade unions are still unregistered. Statistics 
concerning unregistered trade unions are available only for 
the state of Bombay, Table 37 given below gives an idea 
about the strength of unregistered trade unions in Bombay. 
For the period ending October 1949 there were 378 (46 per 
cent) unregistered trade unions and these accounted for 1,52,702 
members or 23 per cent of the total trade union membership. 
Figures for the year ending October 1950 and 1951 were 361 
unions (36 per cent) and 1,26,152 members (16 per cent), 432 
unions (38 per cent) and 163,804 members (20 per cent) res¬ 
pectively. This reveals that quite a good number of trade 
unions have not got themselves registered. 

The Act does not confer any rights upon these unre¬ 
gistered trade unions. An unregistered trade union is not 
necessarily unlawful. It is legal or illegal according as 
its objects and rules do or do not violate the general principles 
of law and particularly those in respect of restraint of trade. 
The Act should be amended to make unregistered trade unions 
lawful organisations even though other benefits may be denied 
to them. That trade unions should be encouraged to 
register themselves is true. Publicity of various advantages 
conferred upon registered trade unions may reduce the number 
and importance of unregistered trade unions considerably. 

Rights aki;> Privileges op Rkgistekbd 'Trade Unions 

/The Act grants immpnity from crimipa! liabilities to regis¬ 
tered trade unions. Before the Trade Unions Act, 1926 any 
agreement to pursuade workers to break their contracts with 
their employers was an offence of criminal conspiracy. 7"he 
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Table 37 


Registered and unregistered trade unions in Bombay State 


Year 

Kogistered TU 

Unregistered TU 


Total 

Number 

...ernbei - 
ship 

Number 

Member - 
ship 

j Trade 
• unions 

1 

Meml>er- 

ship 

Dec. 

1927 

10 

45,079 

58 

49,515 

68 

84,594 

99 

192* 

20 

1,61,161 

00 

44,791 

89 

1,95,952 

99 

1929 

38 

1,51,328 

54 

42,405 

92 

1,93,733 

99 

1930 

35 

81,319 

41 

43,994 

86 

1,25,313 

99 

1931 

30 

00,618 

56 

38,198 

86 

98,816 

>* 

1932 

39 

70,058 

50 

87,131 

89 

1,07,189 

99 

1933 

38 

65/,33 

54 

46,102 

90 

1,11,735 

;> 

1934- 

35 

67,589 

53 

40,147 

88 

1,07,736 

99 

1935 

44 

90,853 

64 

15,348 

108 

2,06,201 

» 

1936 

43 

75,084 

56 

13,107 

99 

88,191 

>) 

1937 

50 

91,496 

64 

1,925 

114 

1,03,421 

99 

1938 

57 

1,14,800 

90 

26,792 

153 

1,41,592 

99 

1939 

76 

1,51,790 

100 

29,807 

176 

1,81,507 


1940 

77 

1,62,3/5 

95 

23,015 

132 

1,85,390 

II 

1941 

81 

1,68,259 

90 

24,761 

m 

1,93,020 

9 1 

1942 

89 

1,55,782 

100 

29,574 

189 

1,85,356 

99 

1943 

90 

1,87,838 

132 

45,827 

222 

2,33,665 

ft 

1944 

97 

1,97,605 

180 

88,889 

277 

2,80,204 


1945 

114 

2,44,868 

m 

83,716 

302 

3,28,584 


1940 

159 

2,68,395 

226 

98 629 

385 

3,53,370 

99 

1947 

250 

3,70,449 

280 

1,22,411 

530 

4,68,078 

n ' 

1948 

389 

4,47,188 

325 

52,702 

714 

5,69,599 

99 

1949 

442 

5,23,900 

378 

1.52,702 

820 

5,76,002 

9 9 

1950 

656 

6,63,413 

301 

1,26,152 

1011 

7,89,570 

V 

195 i 

715 

6,40,571 

432 

163,804 

1147 

8.04,375 


Act lays down, “No officer or member of a registered trade 
union shall be liable to punishment under sub-section (2) of 
section 120-B of the Indian Penal Code in respect of any agree¬ 
ment between the members for the purpose of furthering any 
such object of the Trade Union as is specified in section 15, 
unless the agreement is an agreement to commit an offence”. 
The Act simply grants the right to declare strikes and do 
certain things in furtherance of trade disputes. But there is 
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nothing in the Act which, apart from Immunity from criminal 
conspiracy, allows immunity from criminal offences. 


Similarly there is immunity from civil action also. The 
Act lays down, “No suit or other legal proceedings shall 
be maintainable in any civil court against any Registered Trade 
Union or any officer or member thereof in respect of any act 
clone in contemplation or furtherarflfce of a trade dispute to 
which a member of the trade union is a party on the ground 
only that such act induces some other person to break a con¬ 
tract of employment or that it is interference with the trade, 
business or employment of some other person to dispose of his 
capital or his labour as he wills.” 

“A registered trade union shall not be liable in any suit 
or other legal proceeding in any civil court in respect of anv 
tortious act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute by an agent of the trade union if it is proved that 
such person acted withoiit the knowledge of, or contrary to 
express instructions given by, the executive of the trade union*’. 

Thus registered trade unions were granted immunity from 
civil liabilities. The framers of the Act were guided to a 
considerable extent by trade union law in Great Britain. In 
Great Britain trade unions secured their rights bit by bit after 
bitter struggles. The question of civil liability had become im¬ 
portant because of the fafe Vale judgement in which the trade 
union was held liable for civil damages. The Act had to be 
amended in 1906 to grant immunity to trade unions against 
civil damages. The same provisions were incorporated in 
Indian law as well. 

Similarly, in respect of civil action also immunity is 
granted only in respect of acts done in contemplation and fur¬ 
therance of trade disputes to which a member of the registered 
trade union is a party. This protection does not extend to in¬ 
ducements to break contracts other than contracts of employ¬ 
ment or protection against a libel action. 

The Act does not affect the liability of an individual for 
breach of contract. He is protected only vvhen he is working 
on behalf of the trade union or when he is inducing others to 
break a contract of employment. It does not protect the 
member for his own acU and he can be sued for breach of con¬ 
tract. fhe real intention has been to protect trade union 
funds. 

Inabilities and Obligations of Registered Trade Unions 

In return for the privileges conferred upon registered trade 
unions the Act also imposes certain obligations. The Act 
enumerates the purposes for which the General Fund of a 
trade union can be spent. These purposes are : (/’) the pay¬ 

ment of administrative and audit expenses* (i») expenses in 
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conducting legal proceedings, (m) the conduct of trade disputes 
on behalf of the trade union or any member thereof, (iv) pay¬ 
ment of compensation to member for loss arising out of trade 
disputes, (z>) payment of death, old age, sickness, accidents or 
unemployment benefits, (z/i) provision of educational, social or 
religious benefits, (vtt) the upkeep of a periodical, and (vtii) to 
incur expenses for the benefit of the workmen in general 
provided that such expenditure does not exceed 25 per cent of 
the gross income which has accrued up to that time. 

The Act, however, prohibits trade unions from spending 
money out of the general fund for civic or political purposes. 
A registered trade union, if it so desires, can constitute a 
separate fund from contributions separately levied for the 
purpose of incurring expenditure for civic and political pur¬ 
poses. This fund can be utilised for payment of expenses for 
election to legislature of a person, or for maintenance of a 
member of the legislature, holding of political meetings or 
distribution of political literature. Membership and contribution 
to this fund are voluntary. Those who do not contribute to 
this political fund shall not be excluded from any benfits of the 
trade unions and shall not be discriminated against except in 
relation to the control or management of the political fund. 
Contribution to this fund shall not be made a condition for 
admission to the trade union. 

The political fund is thus allowed on the principle of 
“contracting in” and any member may ask to be allowed 
to contribute to the political fund if it exists. Here too, 
probably, the framers of the Act were guided by development in 
British Trade Union law where freedom was granted to trade 
unions to constitute a political fund. Political action on the part 
of trade unions is increasingly becoming important and it was 
necessary that trade unions should have been granted this right 
in our country also. The inclusion of the political clause was 
necessary, more so because a refusal to include this clause 
would have created a stir in the trade union world. That the 
facility to have separate political fund has not been taken 
advantage of is also true. Very few trade unions have a 
political fund, The reasons are not far to seek. The 
poverty of the workers, their general apathy and lack of political 
consciousness are responsible for this stave of affairs. However, 
with increasing education and greater consciousness it may be 
expected that more and more trade unions may constitute such 
funds and may ultimately demand change from the principle 
of ‘contracting in* to ‘contracting out ? . 

Registered trade unions have to submit to the Registrar of 
Trade Unions annually a general statement (audited in the 
prescribed manner) of all receipts and expenditures during the 
year, the assets and liabilities of the trade union along with the 
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perioS along So copy of & cons.iw.ion and ml.3 corrected 
up to date. 

Gpftoe-Bearers 

The Act provides that not less than one half of Ac. total 
number of officers of every registered trade union shall be 
persons actually engaged or employed in un industry with 
which he trade union Ts connected. The appropriate Govern- 
ment is empowered to exempt any trade union or trade unions 

from this section. 

The inclusion of outsiders on the trade union executive has 
been a subject of keen controversy. Employers have refused 
to recognise a good number ot trade unions just because they 
hacTsome 1 outsiders on their executive. The Royal Commission 
cm Labour also felt that “in view of the desirability ol securing 
that the members of a union take an active part in its work, 
we consider two- thirds would be a more suitable minimum 

Other Provisions 

(a \ The Act lays down that no one below fifteen years of 
W , 1 7 .. „ _r „ ..postered trade muon. Ine 

Z SSifo l bet better if 
eighteen years. It* felt «rat u ivo^ ^ ^ , aid down 

some other condition excep ' , Thus lavin< r down a 

membership 01 a Jew , * ons (M Every member 

responsible officers for trad^ ^ acc0U J lts and the list of 

has a right to lI ? s ^ ^ a j 90 provides for the amalgamation of 
membership. (c) . , e t * " [ c t least half of the members 

aTd°supplying e false information as regards trade unions. 

mv. * An however made no provisions for the recognition of 
The Act, fowc , - .ration did not materially change 

registered trade union . > - • t j e employers. Quito a 

the position of a trade union ^.^fore tret themselves 

s J nu.cbc. [ of cade U- 

rCg f Cr w l\ anf ffir the development of trade unions on 
right lines, recognitionc^trade union*i »• «The 

felt that recognition will not be rm non . recogn ition 

0 Wr“s&rpS»K"rpi»i«a «,* 
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will be granted voluntarily. The experience v 
The position remained unchanged and hence 
compulsory recognition by statute was felt. 


The Trade Unions (Amendment) Act> 1947 

in November 1943 a bill was moved to amend the 
trade Unions Ac^ and to provide for compulsory recognition of 
trade unions which were registered under the Act for a period 
of twelve months and which had applied for securing recognition 
previously to the employer. Only representative trade unions 
could secure recognition and the Bill provided for the setting 
up ol tripartite boards for this purpose. Communal unions were 
not eligible for this benefit. In 1946 the whole question was 
reviewed again and a Bill introduced in the Assembly to 
amend the Trade Unions Act of 1926. The amendment was 
adopted in 1947, Ihe Act provides not only for compulsory 
recognition of trade unions satisfying prescribed conditions 
but also penalises unfair practices by recognised trade unions 
and also by employers. The amendment Act has not been en¬ 
forced as yet. 

Compu x<s oby Recognition 

Recognition^ by Agreement —A registered trade union can secure 
recognition through agreement when the employer agrees to 
recognise a trade union. An agreement signed bv an employer 
and the officers of the trade union or their authorised repre¬ 
sentative shall be submitted to the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
ouch an agreement can be revoked by either party on applica¬ 
tion to the Registrar. While the agreement is in force the trade 
union shall enjoy all the rights of a recognised trade union 

Recognition by an order of the Labour Court— The Act 
provides for the appointment and constitution of Labour Court 
consisting of one or more persons of the rank of a High 
Court or District Judge. Every Labour Court shall have 
all the powers of a civil court for purposes of recording 
evidence, administering oaths, enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses and compelling the discovery and production of 
documents. 

A registered trade union which has applied to an employer 
for the grant of recognition and has failed to obtain the same 
within a period of three months rnay apply to the Labour 
Gourt for grant of recognition by employer. The Labour Court 
may call for further information from the trade union. If the 
trade union fails to submit the required information within the 
prescribed period its application may be dismissed. If the 
Labour Court is satisfied that the trade union satisfies the 
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conditions for the grant of recognition it shall make the order 
directing such recognition. 

The main conditions for the grant of recognition of trade 
unions by the order of the Labour Court are : ( i) that it is regis¬ 
tered under the Act and that it has complied with all the provisions 
of this Act ; (/':') that all its ordinary members are workmen 
employed in the same industry or industries closely allied to or 
connected with one another; {in) that it is representative ol 
all the workmen employed by the employer in that industry or 
those industries; (tV) that its rules do not provide for the ex¬ 
clusion from membership of any class of workmen referred to 
above ; Co) that its rules provide for the procedure for the 
declaration of a strike; and (pi) that its rules provide that a 
meeting of its executive shall be held at least once in six months. 

In deciding about the representative character of the trade 
union the Labour Court shall take into consideration whether 
the proportion which the number of workmen who are members 
of the trade union and are not in arrears of their subscription 
for anv period exccediug three months bears to the total number 
of such workmen is less or not less than such percentages, if 
any, as may be prescribed in this behalf, 7 he Gentra! Govern¬ 
ment prescribed the following percentages for this purpose in 
the (draft) Indian Trade Union Recognition Regulation, 1949. 


Membership of the trade 
union compared to the total 
number of workmen expressed 
as percentages. 


Total no. of workers 


33£ 

25 

20 

15 


up to 1,000 
1,000— 2,500 
2,500-- 5,000 
5,000—-10,000 
10,000—25,000 


124 

10 


25,000 and above 


An employer cannot be compelled to recognise more than 
one union and that union should only be the representative 
union as declared by the Labour Court. The policy of the 
government has been not to recognise more than one repre¬ 
sentative union in any one undertaking. The Lok Sabha on 
March 18, 1953 rejected a non-official bill envisaging the 
compulsory recognition of all registered trade unions provided 
they have a membership of 5 percent of all the employees, lhc 
Labour Minister opposed the proposal on the ground that 
recognition of a trade union should normally be voluntary. 
Judged by the state of trade union development in this country 
a* present the Government came to the conclusion that it was 
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not wise to pass any legislation compelling the employers to 
recognise unions. However, if it was brought to the notice of 
the Government that a very large number of employers did not 
recognise genuine trade unions with sound membership the 
Government would consider under what circumstances such 
trade unions should be recognised. 

It was also felt that such a move shall perpetuate eternally 
the rivalry among unions ift one and the same industry. The 
employers shall be able to play one trade union against the 
other. The Labour Minister also said that the present Trade 
Unions Act has not retarded the growth of the trade union move¬ 
ment. Sound trade unions have had to be ordinarily recog¬ 
nised by the employers. 

The question of recognition of trade unions has been a long 
debated question. There should be no difficulty in recognising 
more than one union provided it is administered on sound 
lines and has a minimum membership. The minimum mem¬ 
bership rule should be kept at a reasonable figure. We feel 
that if facilities and right of recognition are granted to more 
than one union, inter-union rivalry may diminish. Under the 
scheme where only one union is to be granted recognition, 
other unrecognised unions shall always be trying to win over 
the membership of the recognised union. The administering 
authority shall also face a number of petitions questioning the 
representative character of the recognised union. This will 
either entail holding of periodic elections to find out the repre¬ 
sentative character of a union, or bitterness and lack of good¬ 
will amongst workers and fear of industrial peace being 
broken. The chances of employers playing ono union against 
the other are also increased. This scheme will also demoralise 
trade union workers who will try to inflate the membership. 
This may also enable the government to discriminate against 
trade unions on political considerations. 

This desire to get things done through majority decisions is 
unfortunate. Every effort should be made to carry the whole 
of the workers in an undertaking. Every shade of opinion 
should be given due recognition. It may be laid down that 
every proposal should get support from at least two-third of the 
workers’ representatives though as far as possible unanimity 
should be attempted. This may help in forging unity amongst 
trade unions. 

Another shortcoming in the conditions laid down for grant of 
recognition is lack of any reference to the maintenance. of demo¬ 
cratic rules inside a trade union. Thus the conditions simply 
provide for the meeting of the executive once in six months. 
No mention has been made about election of office bearers, 
holding of annual conventions for review and for laying down 
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the policy of trade unions and similar other important matters. 

It has also been contended that any union which does not 
resort to strike during the period of industrial truce should be 
recognised. Such a move will strike at the very foundation of 
genuine trade union movement. That strikes should not be 
the first step in the solution of labour disputes is recognised. 
Yet refusal to grant recognition to a representative union for 
having taken part in a strike shall worsen industrial relations 
rather than improve them. 

Rights op a Recognised Trade Union 

The executive of a recognised trade union shall be entitled 
to negotiate with employers in respect of matters connected 
with the employment or non employment, or the terms of 
employment, or the condition of labour of all or any of its 
members, and the employer shall receive and send replies to 
letters sent by the executive and grant interviews to that body 
regarding such matters. 

The employer is not required to send replies or grant 
interviews regarding matters on which as a result of previous 
discussion with the union executive the employer has arrived 
at a conclusion, unless a period of at least three months has 
elapsed since the said conclusion was intimated to the executive 
or unless there has been a change in circumstances. Any 
dispute between the employer and the union on these points 
shall be referred to the Registrar whose decision shall be final. 

The executive of a recognised trade union shall be entitled 
to display notices of the trade union in any premises where its 
members arc employed and the employer shall afford the 
executive reasonable facilities for that purpose. 

Thus a recognised trade union gets the privilege of displaying 
notices and receiving replies to letters addressed by it to 
the employers only in respect of matters connected with employ¬ 
ment, non-employment or the condition of labour of all or 
any of its members. The executive can demand interviews also. 

The employers, however, may not even acknowledge letters 
or send replies or grant interviews if they choose to consider 
such matters as already discussed and decided sometimes back. 
The only remedy for a trade union is to approach the Registrar 
every time such an impasse takes place. 

Moreover, a recognised trade union, it appears, is precluded 
from taking up the cause of workers who are not its members. 
Howsoever just the cause might be, yet the trade union is 
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expected to be silent onlooker if the worker does not happen 
to be its member. This is unnecessarily restrictive and will 
undermine the importance of the trade union considerably. 

Withdrawal of Recognition 

The Registrar or the employer may apply to the Labour 
Court in writing for the withdrawal of recognition on any of 
the lollowing grounds : (z) that the executive or the members 
of the trade union have committed any unfair practice; (it) 
that the trade union has failed to submit any returns at the 
prescribed time and in the prescribed manner; (Hi) that the 
trade union has ceased to be representative of the workmen. 
On receiving the application the Labour Court shall serve a 
notice on the trade union to show cause why recognition should 
not be withdrawn. If the court is satisfied that the trade union 
does not satisfy conditions for the grant of recognition it may 
order withdrawal of recognition. 

Application for Fhrsh Recognition 

The trade union whose recognition has been withdrawn, if 
it continues to be registered, may apply for securing recognition 
again after the expiry of six months from the date of withdrawal 
of recognition. Its application shall be considered as if it were 
an original application. 

Unfair Practices by Trade Unions 

The Act lays down that the following shall be deemed 
lo be unfair practices on the part of a recognised trade 
union, viz * (i) for a majority of the members of the 

trade union to take part in an irregular strike ; (/i) for the 

executive of the trade union to advise or actively to support or to 
investigate an irregular strike : and (i/i) for an officer of the 
trade union to submit any return required by or under this Act 
containing false statements. 

The framers of the law were too much obsessed by the idea of 
maintaining industrial peace and therefore emphasised only 
this aspect. Unauthorised strikes may be the effect of improper, 
tardy, and slow working of the government conciliation 
machinery. Trade unions should exert their influence against 
such irregular strikes^ but the government machinery should 
also improve its efficiency. Withdrawal of recognition of 
any trade union on this ground is rather too severe a punish¬ 
ment. Similarly, penalty for submission of false returns should 
Le imposed on the officer concerned unless it is proved that 
other officers and the executive had connived at such falsifica¬ 
tion of trade union records. It would have been better if this 
list of unfair practices on the part of trade unions had also 
included intimidation of workers by members or officers of a 
recognised trade union to join some particular union concerned. 
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Similarly ‘closed shop* principle should also be considered an 
unfair labour practice. 


Unfair Practices by Employers 

The Act lays down that the following shall be considered 
to be unfair practices on the part of employers : (t) to 

interfere with, restrain or coerce his workmen in the exercise 
of their rights to organise, form, join or assist a trade union 
and to engage in concerted activities for the purpose of mutual 
aid or protection; (i/) to interfere with the formation 01 

administration of any trade union or to contribute financial 
or other support to it ; (iii) to discharge or otherwise discrimi¬ 
nate against any workman because he has made allegations or 
given evidence in an enquiry or proceeding regarding any 
matter relating to employment or non*employment and condi¬ 
tions of labour or terms of employment of all or any ot the 
trade union members; (iv) to discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against any officer of a recognised trade union because of his 
being such officer; and ( v ) to fail to comply with the provisions 
relating to the rights of recognised trade unions. Penalty for 
employers for committing an unfair labour practice is a fiae 
extending upto Rs. 1,000/. 

Trade Onion Bilb 1950 

The administration of the Trade Unions Act is the responsi¬ 
bility of State governments who appoint a Registrar ol Irade 
Unions. The administration of the Act revealed certain 
deficiencies. In 1946 the Chief Labour Commissioner in his 
report about the representative character ofIFLand Al 1 UC had 
pointed out the need for periodical inspection of registers, 
records and account books of trade unions by Registrar or other 
persons appointed by him. The matter was discussed and a 
Bill was presented before the Parliament in February 1950. 
The bill was primarily a consolidating measure. It excluded 
from its scope the armed forces and the police and sought to 
place certain restrictions on Government servants. The main 
provisions of the Bill were: 

(/) The Bill sought to alter slightly conditions for the grant 
of recognition by order of the Labour Court, viz * (a) 

w r here application for recognition is made by more than one 
union, the trade union having the largest rnembership 
should get preference over others ; (b) a. trade union of civil 
servants shall not be entitled to recognition if it does net consist, 
wholly of civil servants or if such union is affiliated to a 
federation of trade unions to which a trade union consisting, ol 
members other than civil servants is affiliated ; (c) a trade union 
of employees of hospitals or educational institutions win not 
be entitled to compulsory recognition if it does not consist wholly 
of employees of hospitals or educational institutions as the case 
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ray be ; (d) a trade union consisting partly of supervisors, 

and partly of other employees or partly of watch and ward 
employees and partly of other employees shall not be entitled 
to recognition by an order of the Labour Couit. 


'(«) The Bill provided for the appointment of inspectors 
for purposes of inspection of registered ticide unions. The 
conditions entitling a trade union to registration were 
sought to be enlarged. 

(m) The rules of a trade union were also to mention the 
rates of subscriptions payable by members, the circumstances 
in which the name of a member shall be struck off the list of 
members, the procedure for taking disciplinary action against 
members who go on strike or lockout without the sanction 
of the executive or who violate the rules of the union and the 
procedure for taking action against the officers of the union 
who violate the rules of the union or the Act. 

(iv) The Bill required registered trade unions to maintain 
a list of members, registers showing particulars of subscriptions 
paid by each member, account books and minute book in pre¬ 
scribed form. 

( v) The Bill sought to debar outsiders from becoming 
officers of the executive of those unions which consist wholly 
or partly of civil servants. In the case of other unions the 
number of outsiders should not be more than four or one-fourth 
of the total number of executive whichever is less. If a trade 
union committed an unfair labour practice, its outside office 
bearers were liable to be debarred from holding any office 
in any trade union for three years. 

{vi) The Bill provided for the cancellation of the registra¬ 
tion of unions if they contravene any provisions of the Act 
or of their own rules, or if they fail to comply with any binding 
award, order or agreement. 

(vii) Some restrictions were imposed on unions of civil 
servants. Outsiders could not become office bearers of a union 
consisting wholly or partly of civil servants. The rules of 
such a union should prohibit all its members from participating 
in any form of political activity and provide for the expulsion 
of offending members. The failure to comply with this rule 
was made a condition for cancellation of registration. Govern¬ 
ment employees, whether civil servants or not, were to be de¬ 
barred from contributing to political funds. 

(wit) Provision was also made for settlement of disputes 
relating to the election of members of the executive or of the 
officers of a trade union by Labour Court. 
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(ix) The registration of trade anions continues to be governed 
by the Trade Unions Act, 1926. 


The Bill was referred to select committee and it lapsed. 

Trade Unions and Labour Legislation 

The State has passed a number of Acts to protect and safe¬ 
guard the interests of the working classes. It is the declared 
policy of the Government to pursue on collective basis ques¬ 
tions affecting the common interests of the workers through 
bipartite and tripartite consultations. The State has, therefore, 
been endeavouring to associate labour more and more in the 
development of agreed norms and in the enforcement and 
administration oflabour legislation. Some of these Acts also 
confer on trade union officials the right to represent the in¬ 
terests of aggrieved workers before competent authorities. 

This section analyses very briefly how labour’s participation 
and cooperation is sought for this purpose through employee 
representation on various statutory bodies created under 
different enactments of the Central Government. This is in keep¬ 
ing with the faith of the Labour Ministry in the efficiency oi ne¬ 
gotiations and discussions in the settlement of labour problems. 
The statutory bodies created are mostly tripartite in character 
representing the interests of state, employers and employees. 
They form a part of the joint consultation machinery being 
evolved under the Central statutes. These employees’ repre¬ 
sentation plans will stimulate labour’s interests, promote indus¬ 
trial goodwill through better understanding between workmen 
and management, strengthen collective bargaining and lead to 
the proper implementation of the various legislative provisions 
It is expected that joint deliberations on a compulsory basis 
will develop and strengthen voluntary joint machinery for 
the promotion of good employer-employee relations and preven¬ 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes. 

Establishment Legislation 

The Factories Act, 1948 regulates working conditions inside 
factories and enjoins on the employers to provide certain 
welfare amenities to the factory employees. The Act provides 
for representation of workers in the management of canteens. 
The State Government may make rules requiring any factory 
or class of factories that representatives of workers employed 
in a factory shall be associated with the management of 
welfare arrangements of the workers. The workers are also 
entitled to annual leave with wages. Granting of this leave 
can be regulated by the occupier or manager of a factory in 
agreement with workers’ representatives for the purpose of 
ensuring continuity of work. 
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The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 provides for trie welfare 
of labour and regulates the conditions of work in plantations. 
Canteens are to be established in every plantation where 150 
workers are ordinarily employed. Workers are to be asso¬ 
ciated in the management of canteens. It is also the duty of 
every employer to provide and maintain for every worker and 
his familv residing in the plantation necessary housing accom¬ 
modation. Advisory Boards consisting of representatives of 
the State Government, employers and workers are to be 
constituted for consultation in regard to housing matters. 

Under the Mines Act, 1952, which regulates the working 
condition of the mine labour. Mining Boards and Committees 
are to be established for the purpose of deciding or reporting 
on such matters as may be referred to them. A Mining Board, 
besides having representatives of other interests, will have 
two persons nominated by owners of mines or their repre¬ 
sentatives and two persons to represent the interests of miners. 
Tas representatives of miners shall be nominated in the pres¬ 
cribed ' manner by trade union or trade unions if they have in 
aggregate one-quarter of the miners. In case there are no 
such big unions but one or more registered unions having an 
aggregate membership of not less than one thousand miners, 
one of the workers’ representatives shall be nominated by such 
trade unions in the prescribed manner and the other by the 
Central Government. Besides other persons, the Committee 
shall also include two persons to represent the interests of the 
persons employed in the mine—one of whom shall be nominated 
bv the owner, agent or manager of the ruine concerned, and 
the other shall be nominated by the Central Government in 
consultation with such organisation of miners employed in the 
mine as may be recognised by the Government. Notices of 
accidents are to be given to the prescribed authorities and one 
copy of the notice has to be displayed simultaneously on a 
special notice board for not less than two months from the date 
of such posting for inspection by trade union officials. 

The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1939 makes provision 
for safety in coal mines. The safety operations are to be 
financed from the Coal Mines Stowing Fund specially created 
for this purpose. The Coal Mines Stowing Board is created 
under the Act to administer this fund. A Committee of Enquiry 
can also be appointed to enquire into a reference under the 
Act. On this committee, representation to labour has been 
provided as one person is to be nominated on it by the Central 
Government to represent the interests of workers employed in 
coal mines. 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948 
seeks to regulate the employment of dock workers. Advisory 
Committees are constituted to advise upon platters arising out 
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of this Act, Equal representation has been given to the Govern¬ 
ment, the dock workers and the employers on these committees. 


Wage Legislation 


The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 regulates payment of 
wages to industrial workers. It provides that wages roust be 
paid in time and in full, subject to the prescribed and approved 
deductions. Claims arising out of deductions from wages or 
delay in payment of wages are to be decided by a competent 
authority appointed for this purpose by the government. An 
official of a registered trade union, authorised in writing, can 
represent the case of persons aggrieved by delay in payment 
of wages or unauthorised deductions before the appropriate 
authority. A single application can be represented m icspec 
of wage claims if the aggrieved workers belong to the same 
unpaid group. 


The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 seeks to fix minimum rates 
of wages in certain employments where labour is likely to be 
sweated or exploited. Committees, Sub-committees and 
Advisory Committees are set up under the Act to advise govern- 
mem on the fixation and revision of minimum wage rates. 
Advisory Boards are appointed by the State Government to 
coordinate the work of the above-mentioned committees and 
a Central Advisory Board is established by the Central Govern¬ 
ment to co-ordinate the working of the. State Advisory Boards 
and to advise the Central and the State Governments on 
matters of fixation and revision of minimum wage rates. Equal 
representation to employers and workers has been given on 
these different Committees, Sub-committees, Advisory Commit¬ 
tees and Advisory Sub-committees, State Advisory Boai ds and the 
Central Advisory Board. These representatives are, however, 
nominated by the State. They are not elected or appointed by 
the employers and the employees concerned. An official ol a 
registered trade union, if authorised in writing, can represent 
to b the appropriate authority the case of an employee who 
has been paid less than minimum wage rates fixed under the 
Act. A single application may be presented in respect of a 
number of employees employed in the same scheduled 
employment. 


SOOIAL INSUBANOE AND WELFARE 

Certain classes of employers covered under the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 1923 have to pay compensation to their 
workers for accidents arising out of and in course oi employmen . 
The employer is not liable to pay compensation m respect ot 
an injury which results in disablement for less than seven days. 
The government has appointed Commissioners for Workmen s 
Compensation to decide claims arising under the Act. An 
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official of a registered trade union, authorised in writing, can 
apply to and appear before the Commissioner on behalf of the 
injured workmen. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 is the first unified 
social security legislation of India. It provides for sickness, 
maternity, disability, dependants* and medical benefits to the 
insured persons. Provisions have been made for the nominated 
representation of workers at par with employers in the different 
bodies set up under the Act, the Employees* State 

Insurance Corporation, its Standing Committee, the Medical 
Benefit Council, Regional Boards, Local Committees, Regional 
and Local Medical Benefit Councils. The Employees State 
Insurance Courts have been constituted to decide questions 
and disputes arising under the Act. An officer of a registered trade 
union, authorised in writiug, can appear before the Court on 
behalf of the workers. 


The Employees Provident Funds Act, 1952 provides for 
the institution of provident funds for employees in factories 
and other establishments. The provident funds are to be 
administered by Boards of Trustees. Both employers and 
employees will be represented on the Boards in equal 
numbers. Their representatives will be nominated by the gov¬ 
ernment after consultation with the employers and the employ¬ 
ees concerned or with their representative organisations. This 
applies both to the Central Board and the State Boards. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 
1948 provides for the framing of provident fund and bonus 
schemes for persons employed in coal mines. The provident 
fund is to be administered by a tripartite Board of Trustees on 
which the number of the representatives of employees shall 
not be less than the number of employers 9 representatives. 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 provides 
for the establishment of the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
for the financing of activities to promote the welfare of labour 
employed in mica mining industries. The Act enjoins on the 
Central Government to constitute two Advisory Committees, 
one for the province of Madras and the other for the province 
of Bihar to advise the Central Govex'nment on any matter 
arising out of the administration of the Act or the Fund. The 
members of the Committees are to be nominated and equal 
representation has to be given to the mica mine owners and 
workers employed in the mica mining industry. 

Similarly, under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947 the Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare 
Fund has been created for financing measures for promoting 
the welfare of labour employed in the coal mining industry. 
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The Central Government is required to constitute an Advisory 
Committee to advise the government on matters pertaining to 
the administration of the Act. The owners of the coal mines 
and colliery labour have to be nominated in equal numbers on 
the committee. 

Industrial Relations 

The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
requires employers in industrial establishments to define 
conditions of employment under them. The standing orders 
should make provision for certain matters set out in the schedule 
appended to the Act. They should, besides many other indus¬ 
trial matters, contain prescribed particulars of the workmen 
employed in the industrial establishments including the name 
of the trade union to which they belong. The draft standing 
orders have to be sent by the certifying officer for information 
and opinion to the trade unions, and if there is no trade union 
they should be sent to the workmen in the prescribed manner. 
Trade unions and representatives of workmen have a right 
to file objections and of being heard by the certifying officer. 
An authenticated certified copy of the standing orders has to 
be sent to trade unions or other prescribed representatives 
of the workmen. Persons aggrieved by the order of the 
certifying officer have a right of appeal to the appellate 
authority which should also hear the workmen and .send a 
copy of the modified standing orders to trade unions or 
prescribed workmen’s representatives. Standing orders, finally 
certified, cannot be modified until the expiry of six months from 
the date on which the standing orders came into operation 
except by an agreement between the employer and the workmen 
concerned. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscel¬ 
laneous Provisions) Bill, 1955 also seeks to give workmen the 
right to take steps to modify the existing standing orders! 
Under the present law only the employers have this right. 
Provision has also been made for the parlies to approach Labour 
Court without the intervention of the appropriate governmenr 
for resolving differences arising over application and interpreta¬ 
tion of standing orders. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 makes provision for the 
promotion of good labour-management relations and for the 
investigation and settlement of industrial disputes. The autho¬ 
rities cheated under the Act for this purpose are conciliation 
officers, boards of conciliation, works committees, courts of 
enquiry and industrial tribunals. The appropriate government 
can order for the constitution of works committees in an indus¬ 
trial establishment in which more than 100 workmen are 
ordinarily employed. The duty of the works committee is to 
secure and preserve amity and good relations between the 
employer and workmen and compose differences in respect of 
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matters of common interest. Works committee shall consts 
of equal number of representatives of employers and workmen 
engaged in the establishment. Representatives of the work¬ 
men °are to be chosen in the prescribed manner from among 
the workmen engaged in the establishment and in consultation 
with their trade union, if any, registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. The appropriate government can also 
constitute Boards of Conciliation for promoting the settlemcm 
of industrial disputes. A Board shall consist of an lndepencien 
chairman and two or four other members. These metnoers 
shall be appointed to represent the parties to the dispute in 
equal numbers on the recommendations of the parties concerned. 

If any party fails to recommend its representatives in the pres¬ 
cribed time,' the appropriate government shall appoint such 
persons as it thinks fit to represent that party. V acancies 
occuring in the Board arc to be filled in the aforesaid manner. 
With the consent of all parties to the dispute a Court or tri¬ 
bunal may, if it so thinks fit, appoint one or more' P e * s °* s f 
assessors to advise it in the proceedings. In the draft Bib 1 - 

pared in 1954 to amend the Industrial Disputes Act, provision was 
also made for the institution of assessors to be attached to tn 
National and State Tribunals, to ensure fair and quick decisions 
and increased confidence of both sides in their awards, 
assessors were to assist the judges who may not be conversant 
with the intricacies of labour-management relations and the 
technicalities of the dispute. Each tribunal was to be assis ed 
bv two assessors: one representing the management and the 
other the labour concerned in a dispute. The assessors were -0 
be selected from a panel suggested by the two disputants. 
The appropriate government has to make a reference of t 
dispute 5 to a board, court or tribunal if the parties to the 
dispute representing the majority of each side desire such a 
reference No party to a dispute can be represented in any 
conciliation proceeding or proceedings before a court by a legal 
practitioner. The parties can, however, be represented txfo 
a tribunal by a legal practitioner with the consent of theothe» 
Darties to the proceedings and with the leave of the Tribunal. 
rS“a„ “h P „ is a party ,o .he dispute can to 
in any proceeding under the Act by an officer of a registered 
tJade 7 union of which he is a member and by an officer of la 
federation of trade unions to which his trade union is affiliated. 
If the worker is not a member of any trade union, he can be 
represented by a duly authorised officer of any trade union 
connected with, or by any other workman employed m, the 
industry in which the worker is employed. 

Tub working journalists (conditions of service) 
and miscellaneous provisions act, 1955 

Under the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and 
Misoell^neoiTs * Provisions Act, 1955 the Central Government 
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can constitute a Minimum Wage Board for fixing minimum 
races of wages for working journalists. The Board shall consist 
of an equal number of persons nominated by the Central 
Government to represent employers in relation to newspaper 
establishments and working journalists. An independent per- 
I son shall be appointed by the Central Government as Chairman 
of the Board. Every working journalist shall be paid wages at 
a rate which shall, in no case, be less than the minimum wages 
fixed by the Board. Subject to certian modifications, the pro¬ 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 shail also apply to 
working journalists. 

Miscellaneous 

The Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 
provides for the development and regulation of certain indus¬ 
tries. Owners of industrial undertakings and persons employed 
in them in scheduled industries are given adequate representa¬ 
tion on the Central Advisory Council set up under the Act for 
advising the Central Government on matters connected with 
the administration of the Act. The Central Government can 
also establish Development Councils for scheduled industries 
who will perform certain assigned functions. These Deve¬ 
lopment Councils, besides representing other interests, shall 
also consist of representatives of owners and employees in the 
industrial undertakings in scheduled industries, 
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The present rates of subscriptions are very low. They vary 
from union to union and from class to class in the same union. 
They range from a few annas to a few rupees per year. Mr. 
S.G joshi, in his report on the representative character of the All 
India Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of 
Labour, 1947, mentioned that the lowest rate of subscription 
was annas -/4/- per annum and the highest rate was Rs. 32 per 
annum. The variations are very wide, the maximum rate being 
258 times of the minimum. Generally uniform rates are fixed 
for all the members. The subscription may be a few annas or 
a few rupees per month or per year. Sometimes the subs¬ 
criptions are fixed on a sliding scale on the basis of pay. 
Contributions may be equivalent to wages of a certain 
number of days in a year or may be fixed as percentage of pay. 
The idea here is that all classes of workmen should contribute 
to the union exchequer according to their capacity to pay. 
Uniform rates are more common than the sliding rates. 

In some unions both these principles are taken into consideration 
They make a distinction between clerical and manual workers, 
between skilled and unskilled workers and separate uniform 
rates are prescribed for each class. In one particular class 
no further distinction is made among different members. 
Subscriptions for the skilled and clerical workers are higher 
than for unskilled and manual workers. Subscription 
differentials are, however, not very pronounced and are not 
carefully correlated with their capacity to pay, 

Uniform rates of subscription are to be preferred. 
Subscription differentials will be resented by the better paid 
workers as there is little or no difference in the services oi the 
union to them. This will create and perpetuate their superior 
and condescending attitude towards the lower paid workers. It 
may prove detrimental to the self-respect, dignity and the 
healthy development of the personality of the poor members. 
If the union meets out differential treatment to different classes 
of members, there will be a tendency for small factions to 
creep in and the unity of trade unions will be impaired. The 
same rate, as far as possible, should be levied on all workers. 
At the most, membership may be divided into two broad 
classes but within each class there should be no further distinc¬ 
tion and division. Most of the services and benefits should 
be the same for members of both classes. A distinction based 
on contributions may, however, be made in the payment of 
cash benefits by the union. Nothing should be done to disrupt 
trade union unity. Ghoice should be given to the members 
of the lower subscription class to opt out for the higher 
subscription class if they want to get higher cash benefits. 

Let us now examine why the present rates are kept low 
andwhether and how they can be raised up without straining 
the purse of the subscribers. The present rates are not based 
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Lculation and careful thinking. Trade unions do not 
prepare any advance programme of their activities and budget 
their finances accordingly to foot them. Trade unions are 
content with whatever small amounts they can raise and make 
their plans within these limited means. It is advisable that 
unions should democratically make practical plar s and put therm 
up before their members for implementation. They will serve 
as an inspiration to the workers and create in them a constructive 
enthusiasm to fulfil them. These plans should be drawn in 
consultation and co-operation with the rank and file keeping 
in view the objectives of trade unionism and the economic and 
living conditions of their members. If they can succeed in 
inspiring members with zeal and enthusiasm it will not 
be difficult for them to raise funds for financing such plans. Let 
every worker feel that the plan is his and for his benefit and 
he will be prepared to shoulder the necessary responsibilidef 
according to the best of his ability and capacity. 


The poverty of workers is often attributed as a cause of low 
subscriptions. It is alleged that the contribution rates are 
kept low to suit the pockets of the members. But the present 
subscriptions are much lower than what the workers with their 
present income can afford to pay. They can be raised without 
causing any hardship to the subscribers. Before it can be 
possible, the unions will have to get the workers interested in 
their organisations and prove to them that they want more 
because they deserve to have more. At present the average 
member is indifferent to trade union affairs. 


Membership subscriptions will have to be necessarily 
fixed by individual unions after taking into consideration 
financial requirements and the capacity of their members to 
contribute to the funds of the union. It is» however, desir¬ 
able that a minimum membership fee should be laid down 
either under the statutes or by an agreement among different 
central unions and federat ions. A few such attempts have been 
made in the past by individual unions and under statutes in 
some of the provinces. The AITUC had decided in 1943 
pot to grant affiliation to a union if its subscription rate was 
less than -/!2/-per member per year. It did not, however, adhere 
to its decision and did g^ani affiliation to unions with subscrip¬ 
tion rates of less than -/12/- per year. Perhaps there will be a 
better chance of adhering to such decisions if they are leached 
by an agreement among different unions in the field in a 
particular industry. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 lays down a minimum membership fee for the ‘approved’ 
unions. A Registrar of Trade Unions has to be appointed under 
the Act who is to maintain* a list of approved unions. A union 
cannot be put on the approved list if its membership fee is 
less than -/4/« per month. The approved unions are given certain 
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facilities and rights to represent and to bargain on behalf of 
their members. If all the central trade union federations an . 
industrial federations fix a minimum membership fee as a condi¬ 
tion precedent to affiliation, it will, besides improving tra e 
union finances, discourage inter-union competition for lowering 
of rates and encourage healthy and responsible leadership. 

The Trade Unions Act, 1926 does not prescribe any member¬ 
ship fee for trade unions. It does not even expressly lay down that 
the trade union rules should provide for rates of subscription 
and for the removal of the names of defaulting members iroin 
the list of membership. The Act was amended in 194/ to pro¬ 
vide for compulsory recognition of trade unions by an order 
of a Labour Court. The amendment Act did not, however, 
specify that the union should have a certain minimum member¬ 
ship fee before it could be entitled to compulsory recognition. 
These defects were sought to be removed in the Trade Unions 
Bill, 1950 which could not be enacted. In the Bill, the clause 
dealing with conditions for registration of a trade union 
made more exhaustive and comprehensive. T he rate ot su as¬ 
cription payable by ordinary member was not to be less than 

two annas per month. The provisions were elastic ana the 
appropriate government could prescribe a lower rate per annum 
for employees in agriculture, cottage industries in rural areas, 
conservancy service and such other sweated industries as may 
be notified. Trade union rules were to specify the circums¬ 
tances, including default in payment of subscription lor a 
specified period, in which the name of a member shall be re¬ 
moved from the register of membership. But it did not pres¬ 
cribe that a higher membership fee should be charged by tne 
unions desirous of compulsory recognition. 

Mr. S.C. Joshi, in his report mentioned above, had opined that 
the rate of subscription should not be lower than one anna 
per month. The Bombay Government has fixed a minimum or 
four annas per month for the ‘approved union’. The Central 
Government also contemplated in 1950 to fix the minimum rate or 
subscription at four annas. SriN. M. Joshi, father of the 
trade union movement, had suggested -/4/- per month to be the 
minimum subscription per member. The HMS has sugges¬ 
ted the rate to be -/8/- per month. We are of opinion that the 
rates of subscription should not be less than four anna3 per 
month for ordinary unions and less than eight annas per month 
for unions getting recognition from the employers with the help 
of the state. The government should have the power to grant 
exemption in deserving cases. The average earnings of 
industrial workers in India are no where less than Rs. 500 per 
annum as is evident from the following Tables. 

These tables indicate that the minimum subscription 
suggested will be within the capacity of the workers to pay and 
will not involve any strain on their purse and hardship to them. 
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Average annual earnings of factory workers by industries 
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Process Allied to Agriculture 

Food (Except Beverages) 

Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Footwear, other wearing 

apparel & made up tex¬ 
tile goods 

Wood and cork except furni¬ 
ture 

Furniture and Fixture 
Paper & other paper pro¬ 
ducts 

Printing, Publishing and 
allied industries 
Leather and Leather pro¬ 
ducts except footwear 
Rubber & Rubber Products 
Chemicals & Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts 

Products of Petroleum & Coal 
Non-metallic Mineral Pro¬ 
ducts (except Petroleum 
& Coal) 

Basic Metal Industries 
Manufacture of Metal Pro¬ 
ducts (except machinery 
& Transport equipment) 
Manufacture of Machinery 
(except electrical machi¬ 
nery) 

Electrical Machinery appara¬ 
tus appliances and supplies 

Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Industries 
Electricity, gas Sc steam 
Water & Sanitary Services 
Recreation Services (Cinema) 
Personal services 
All Industries 


1950 

1951 

1952 

157-2 

154-9 

184-6 

456-2 

479-5 

522-5 

893-1 

9690 

8"/8-5 

421-8 

392 2 

394-6 

971-4 

1044 0 

1122-0 

8310 

989-3 

1122-5 

602-9 

653-8 

666-7 

668-0 

940 0 

834-4 

910'0 

957-9 

1019-3 

962-1 

1052-9 

1155-8 

640-7 

752-3 

718-9 

1164-6 

1325-1 

1339'6 

871-4 

868 i 

974*2 

1047 0 

1131-8 

1156-7 

729-2 

699*2 

695-9 

1175-6 

1368-2 

1532-7 

798-7 

917-3 

991-2 

1000-7 

998-5 

1030-3 

1195-8 

1237-6 

1296-4 

1052-4 

1170-7 

1670-9 

1014-8 

1067-3 

885-3 

1198 9 

1229-2 

1300-2 

951-8 

907-9 

973-3 

980-0 

968 6 

968-8 

799-1 

825-9 

327-5 

966-8 

1035-6 

1112-2 


1953 


1116-1 

1038-3 

717-7 

883-2 

998-5 

1123-4 

879-1 

1431-9 

1036-2 

1407-8 


1032-1 

1309T 

11642 

1074-1 

1412-8 

898-7 

9197 

337'2 

1108-5 


T 11 
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Tabus 39 

Average annual earnings of factory workers drawing less than 
Rs. 200 per month (perennial industries) 

-1948“ ' 1949 1950 1951 
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Andhra 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Madhya 
Pradesh 
Madras 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Punjab 
Ajmer 
Delhi 


7958 

946-2 

1141-9 

609-2 
611-8 
612-6 
675-9 
887 1 
723-9 
527-2 
1047-3 


942-8 
983 9 
1210-1 

841 -9 
726-6 
527-0 
858-7 
9930 
8390 
552-0 
10284 


1952 195 3 

889-8 

1018-6 1017-9 1086-5 1265-1 

1059 1 1241 5 1422-7 1474-2 

1170-3 1270-5 1338-8 1346-4 


936*8 
591-2 
680-6 
771-3 
933-0 
877*3 
660 0 
1061-6 


8620 

664-9 

762-4 

7560 

960-4 

942-3 

694-2 

1297-6 


876 8 
837-8 
847 2 
806-4 
1002-S 
987-7 
702-0 
1340-5 


898-0 

804-7 

880-8 

890-8 

1019-6 

963-5 

603-9 

1311-6 


A recognised union has more privileges than an ordinary union. 
Sound finances will give a better status to the unions and will 
overcome, to a certain extent the reluctance of employers 
to deal with them. It is, therefore, necessary that higher mem¬ 
bership fees should be prescribed for trade unions soliciting 
state help to get compulsory recognition from employers. 
A minimum admission fee for all new members should also 
be laid down in the statutes to ensure a new source of income 
and healthy and steady membership. Necessary changes on 
the lines suggested above should be made in the present trade 
union legislation. 

Trade unions have also to tackle the problem of regular 
collection of subscriptions. All the members should pay their 
subscriptions promptly and in time. Actual paying members 
arc more important than the number on the rriermjership 
register. In India, the actual number of members who pay 
their subscriptions is much less than the figures shown by 
trade unions. The membership register of a union is no 
index of its regularly paying members. In 1951, the four 
central all-India workers' organisations claimed a total member¬ 
ship of 35 lakhs whereas the return received from all the trade 
unions showed a total membership of 17-56 lakhs for all the 
unions, including these four central all-India workers’ organi¬ 
sations. Total membership claimed is double of actual member¬ 
ship calculated from returns. This big difference is partly 
because all the unions did not submit returns and partly 
because the membership figures claimed by the central 
organisations are deliberately inflated. 

There are vast amounts of unpaid subscriptions due from the 
members.. In 1949-50, in Bombay alone about Rs, 4,19,732 or 
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25%represented the unpaid subscriptions due from the members. 
No regular accounts of arrear subscription are available but 
there is no doubt that they are fairly high. A number of 
unions retain the names of continuously defaulting workers on 
their register of membership. They are neither expelled norce-isc 
to be members ipso facto according to the union rules. 
Rules providing for expulsion of defaulting members are seldom 
invoked. Reports on the working of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act give many examples of difference between the 
paying membership and the membership on trade union 
registers. Membership of affiliated unions is taken 
into consideration in deciding the representative character of 
the central unions. This encourages the present tendency to 
allow the defaulting subscribers to retain their membership. 
Inflation of membership is also resorted to deceive the workers 
and thereby to induce them to join particular unions. Trade 
union rivalry intensifies this tendency and every union tries to 
outdo the other. Membership figures of trade unions are 
checked up periodically by the central conciliation officers for 
the purpose of deciding the representative character of 
central unions. These officers have neither the time nor the 
means to check up membership thoroughly. Their checking is 
not effective and so the absolute correctness of these figures 
cannot be accepted 

Reasons for the failure of trade unions to collecr dues in 
time are obvious. They are, firstly, the factors influencing the 
ability and capacity of the workers to contribute regularly such 
as poverty, low wages and indebtedness ; secondly, lack of staff’ 
and efficient organisation of trade unions to collect funds in time 
and their inability to enjoin in effective sanctions against the 
defaulting members; and thirdly, the indifferent attitude and 
lukewarm interest of an average member in his trade union 
affairs. The last two factors are more important than the first. 

Default in payment is partly caused by the fact that people 
who do not pay suffer no or very little disadvantage as 
compared to those who pay their subscription regularly. An 
average worker is indifferent and it does not matter to him 
whether he continues or ceases to be a member. What does 
he lose by cessation of membership ? When trade disputes are 
threatened he can again become a member of the union. The 
union in its attempt to gain the representative character and 
recognition from the employer is always prepared to welcome 
all the workers—new members and old defaulters. Trade unions 
will not be able to attract and maintain membership until and 
unless their ad hoc activities are replaced by permanent activities 
and they can successfully convince an average worker of their 
need in the present day industrial life and their important role 
in his day-to-day activities—both inside and outside the place 
of work. 
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Trade unions should engage regular staff and improve their 
organisation for collection of funds If the workers are con¬ 
tacted on or near the pay clay, they will pay their subscriptions 
readily. After all, after the increase of wages in the post-war 
period, they form a small part of their total earnings. Trade 
urion leadership is from outside. Due to their pre-occupations 
and lack of interest, they do not give sufficient time to the 
dav-to-day administration of the unions. Unfortunately there is 
delay in collection of funds and by the time a worker is con¬ 
tacted, he has already spent his money. Arrears mount up 
an d he finds it difficult to clear them afterwards 


The example of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
is worth following. The elected representatives of the Asso¬ 
ciation collect subscription on the premises of the undertaking 
when payments are made and individual receipts are given to 
those who pay the subscription. Membership of workers who 
are in arrears for more than 3 months is cancelled. Recently a 
‘Subscription Sub-Committee’ has been set up to look after 
arrangements for subscription collection. The income of the 
Association varies from Rs. 45,000/- to Rs. 50,000/- because of 
this prompt method of collecting subscriptions. 

Methods for collection of subscriptions vary consider¬ 
ably. Subscriptions are generally collected monthly oi 
annually. Mr. N. M. Joslii in his book Trade Union Movement 
in India mentions that seamen’s unions collect subscriptions 
either when a man starts or returns from voyage. In Assam 
plantations a novel method of collection oi funds prevails. 
The garden committees appointed by the circle unions lor the 
individual gardens very often function as panchayats for 
settling social and religious disputes. These committees impose 
fines on the offenders and these fines are kept separately in a 
pooia fund, which is utilised for social and religious activities. 
b is not used for trade union finances though it is in the custody 
of trade union officials who also function as members of the 
nanchayat. Sometimes, when the garden committees are 
unable to send subscriptions of their members m time, they, 
with the knowledge and permission of the executive committee 
of the garden committee, transfer money from pooja fund to 
the union fund. The money is later on realised from the 
defaulting members and put back in .he pooja tuna. 

This leads us to consider as to wliat should be the propei 
agency for collection of union funds. In the past, in certain 
cases employers have collected subscription for trade unions 
by deducting them from wages at the time of disbursement. 
This practice has now become illegal under the Payment o 
Wa^es Act 1936 which forbids any deductions from wages not 
authorised under it. This practice had never become popular 
in India even before it was banned. It is also inadvisable 
that trade union* should collect funds through the agency of 
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employer*. The Royal Commission on Labour did not approve 
this practice. They remarked : ‘‘Quite apart from the fact 
that the practice makes a trade union subscription a first charge 
upon a man's wages and may lead, with ignorant :nd illiterate 
workers, to the commencement or continuance of deductions 
without their full consent, the procedure is bound to under¬ 
mine the influence of the union". It can work only when the 
relations between management and labour are good. A majo¬ 
rity of Indian employers are anti-union in their approach and 
will not agree easily to such schemes. Even if they do, they 
can discontinue the practice at any time. They can easily 
dislocate the activities of the union and even annihilate it by 
refusing to collect its subscription all of a sudden without 
previous intimation. Employers can get indirect control over 
union finances and can influence its policy. The employer may 
help the union in the collection of funds on condition that it 
will do nothing or take any steps against him. It may create 
feelings of suspicion and misunderstanding in the employees and 
the trade union may become a company union. Further, as 
the Royal Commission observed, “the vigour of the trade 
union officials would be constantly sapped by the knowledge 
that their income and the means for their activities were 
dependent on the employer’s goodwill". 

In America, trade unions have introduced a system of‘check 
off\ They make an agreement with the employers that they 
will deduct the contributions of their members at the source 
and hand them over to the union. It has been suggested that 
a similar system may be introduced in India. Employers 
may collect subscriptions of those members who may expressly 
agree in writing to a deduction of subscription at source. 
Trade unions in India experience acute difficulties in raising 
funds and such a system will surely ensure to them a higher 
and regular income far exceeding that which they would obtain 
in the ordinary way. But such a system, if introduced at the 
present stage of trade unionism in India, will not help but 
will retard the growth and development of labour organisations 
in India. Many employees, due to their ignorance and illite¬ 
racy, will be forced to become unwilling parties to such 
arrangements. Compulsion is against the very fundamental 
principles of trade union organisation. In a democratic state, 
trade union is a voluntary association of wage earners. 
Trade union movement should not be forced from above, it 
has to grow from within. Workers may become suspicious 
that employers will know the names of trade union members 
and may discriminate against them and victimise them, 
specially during a period of strike and lockout. The union 
will find it difficult to unite, organise and lead labour in a 
strike against the employer. 

Indian employers are hostile to trade unionism* They even 
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refuse permission for collection of lunch near o*. in their 
premises. The worker’s fear of victimisation and discrimina¬ 
tion is real and genuine. We do not deny that this method of 
collection of funds is easy and effective, but for reasons 
mentioned above it cannot: be applied here. Trade unions must 
make their own arrangements for collecting subscriptions and 
should not bank on any outside help. It will teach them self- 
reliance and remove the present tendency to rely too njtich 
upon the employer’s attitude. Collection can be done through 
jobbers or pay clerks who may be members of the union. The 
Assam Chah Karmchari Sangh collects its subscription very 
often through pay clerks who are also members oi the 
Sangh. At " the time of disbursement of pay, members 
willingly give their subscription to the pay clerk. It will also 
be advisable to collect funds in different localities through 
trade union representatives staying in those localities. 
Those unions which can afford may keep permanent staff for 
this purpose. 

In government services and state undertakings, however, 
a beginning can be made for collecting subscriptions at source 
on a written and express request from the employees. State 
services stand on a different footing. There should, however, 
be no compulsion. A cautious start may be made and this may 
require suitable changes in the Payment of Wages Act. The 
system may be subsequently extended to other industries only 
when the time is ripe and the unions have become strong and 
can work independently of employers’ influences. 

Facilities should be given to trade unions for collection of 
funds in the preprints of work places. Approved unions 
are given such rights under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act. Similar provisions should also be incorporated in the 
Trade Unions Act authorising accredited representatives of 
registered trade unions to collect subscriptions in or near the 
work place and pay office. Employers should be asked to give 
them ail reasonable facilities for this purpose. 

Trade unions should also organise a drive for increasing their 
membership. A large number of workers* are not trade union 
members. In some industries, there are well organised unions 
but a certain section of workers have kept outside the trade union 
fold. In some industries and at some* places workers are not 
properly organised and there is a need for setting up new and 
effective unions. In India we have not reached a stage when 
the workers are by themselves drawn and attracted towards 
trade union movement, when they feel that labour organisa¬ 
tions are absolutely essential for improving their living and work¬ 
ing conditions and when they think that unions area vital part of 
their lives. It is a difficult test no doubt but serious attempts 
should be made to organise labour on proper lines. Unions 
should inspire workers and create in their an enthusiasm for 
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their organisation. Activities of trade unions should be 
multiplied and made so essential and attractive that the 
workers arc drawn towards them and feel an urge to enrol 
themselves as members. No one will dispute that the task is 
full of difficulties and hardships. 

Other sources of income of a trade union are donations, 
sale of periodicals and other literature and interest on invest¬ 
ments. The percentage distribution of income classified 
according to sources is given every year in the Indian Labour 
Year Book. The following Table has been reproduced from 
the 1951-52 issue. 

Table 40 

Percentage Distribution of Income of trade unions in 1950-51 
according to sources 


Source of 
Income 

1 

All 

Unions 

Workers* 

Unions 

Employers’ 

Unions 

Feder¬ 

ation 

State 

Central 

State Central 

Contribution 
from members 

69.7 

74.7 

85.9 

59.4 

6.6 

83,6 

Donations 

8.0 

12.8 

7.6 

.2 

73.2 

13.3 

Sale of periodi¬ 
cals etc. 

.4 

.5 

2.2 




Interest on 
investments 

1.1 

1.3 


2.3 

20.2 

1.2 

Miscellaneous 

20.8 

11.7 

4.3 

38.1 


1.9 


Sources of income of unions in Part B States resemble those 
of unions in Part A States. These were :—(a) contributions 
from members 79.6%, ( b ) donations 9.1%, (c) sales of period¬ 
icals etc .2%, (d) interest on investments .4%, and ($) miscel¬ 
laneous 10.7%. These figures relate only to 5 Part B States, 
namely, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and 
Travancore Cochin. 

The major source of income is contributions from members. 
The next important source was donations, especially for emplo¬ 
yers’ unions (Central). Employers’ unions (State) receive consi¬ 
derable income from miscellaneous sources. Federations which 
are mostly workers* organisations show the characteristics of 
workers’ unions. In 1948-49, 19 federations were registered 
out of which 13 had submitted returns. The total income was 
4 lakhs out of which the AUraedabad Textile Labour Association 
alone was responsible for 82% of the income. Miscellaneous 
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sources included admission fees, strike funds 9 special contribu¬ 
tions to meet expenses of adjudications and various other funds 
like building fund, organisation fund etc. The Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association initiated a building fund for 
housing of different departments and offices. Each member was 
to contribute Rs. 5 to this fund and by 1950-51 Rs. 3 lakh 
were collected. Sometimes special funds are collected by 
passing special resolutions. There are ad hoc funds raised for 
special services such as raising memorials, relief to the workers 
in some or other industries and funds for persons suffering from 
natural calamities. The Ah nedabad Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion in 1950-51 initiated two such funds, namely, Sardar 
Vallabh Bhai Patel Fund and Assam Relief Fund. By 1950-51 
Rs. 2,545 were collected in Assam Relief Fund. For Sardar 
Vallabh Bhai Patel Fund the minimum and maximum subs¬ 
criptions were Re. I/- and Rs. 5/- respectively. 

The income of mo 3 t of the unions is very poor and inade¬ 
quate. Instead of having ambitious benefit schemes, they do 
not even have sufficient funds to carry on the day-to-day 
administration of the association efficiently. Most of them 
live from hand to mouth. There has been no improvement 
of trade union finances in recent years. The total income of 
all the workers* unions has increased with the growth of mem¬ 
berships but on the other hand the average income of a trade 
union has been constantly falling in recent years. From 
Rs. 4,218 in 1945-46 and Rs. 4,259 in 1946-47 the average income 
of trade union has declined to Rs. 3,292 (vide Table 41). The 
cause might be a sudden increase in the number of trade unions 
that were organised in the post-war period. These unions 
were mostly organised to represent certain urgent grievances 
of the workers and were generally short-lived. So it was 
natural that they did not pay much attention to trade union 
finances. 

.Table 41 

Income of Registered Trade Unions submitting returns 
1945-46 to 1951-52 


( Amount in Rupees ) 


Average Average 

No. of Member- Income income income per 
unions ship per union member 


1 945*46 

585 

864,031 

2,467,607 

4,218 

2/13/8 

1946*47 

998 

1,331,962 

4,250,331 

4,259 

3/3/1 

1947-48 

1,628 

1,662,929 

5,689,361 

3,494 

3/6/9 

1948-49 

1,848 

1,960,107 

5,883.062 

3,184 

3 /- , 

1949-50 

1,926 

1,821,132 

6,959,570 

3,615 

3/13/2 

1950-51 

2,013 

1,756,971 

7,019,008 

3,487 

3/15/6 

1951-52 

2,291 

1,853,213 

7,542,847 

3,292 

3/13/9 
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The foregoing Table fails to give a correct idea about the 
state of affairs of the workers’ union, as returns of employers’ 
organisations are also incorporated therein. The following 
tables give an idea about the respective financial position of 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

Table 42 

Income of workers' unions submitting returns 
1947-48 to 1951-52 

(In Rupees) 


Year 

No. of 
unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Income 

Average Average 

income income per 
per union member 

1947-48 

1,580 

16,51,807 

3,688,987 

2,335 

2/3/7 

i948-49 

1,813 

19,51,856 

4,311,819 

1,930 

2/3/4 

1949-50 

1,897 

18,16,255 

4,438,989 

1,974 

2/7/0 

1950-51 

1,976 

17,51,933 

4,456,139 

1,996 

2/8/9 

1951-52 

2,252 

18,47,291 

5,020,838 

2,002 

2/11/6 


Table 43 

Income of employers 9 organisations , 1947-48 to 1951-52 




(In Rupees) 


Year 

No. of 
unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Income 

Average 
income 
per union 

Average 
income per 
member 

1947-48 

48 

11,122 

20,00,374 

41,674 

179/13/9 

1948-49 

35 

8,271 

15,71,243 

44,892 

189/15/:; 

1949-50 

29 

4,877 

25,20,581 

86,917 

516/15/4 

1950-51 

37 

5.038 

25,62,869 

69,267 

508/11 /4 

1951-52 

39 

5,922 

25,22,009 

64,667 

425/14/0 


These Tables indicate that the financial resources of the 
employers’ organisations are far superior to those of the 
workers’ associations. The average income of an employers’ 
association is roughly more than thirty times the average in* 
come of a workers’ organisation. It appears that the finan¬ 
cial position of the employers’ organisation has improved dur¬ 
ing the post-war years. Their average income has in¬ 
creased from Rs. 41,674 in 1947-48 to Rs. 64,667 in 1951-52. 
Average income per member had improved from Rs. 179/13/9 
in 1947-48 to Rs. 425/14/- in 1951-52. 

Oil the other hand the financial position of workers’ unions 
appears to have worsened. The average income per workers’ 
union ha'; declined over these years, though income per tuem- 
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ber has improved during this period. The financial 
position of the workers’ unions is best revealed by 
the fact that during the year 1949-50 out of 337 unions having 
a membership of 1000 or more only 59 unions had monthly 
income of more than Rs. 1,000 ; there were 37 unions whose in¬ 
come was less than Rs. 100 per month while there was one union 
whose income was only Rs. 5. 

Bombay unions appear to enjoy a better financial position. 
Average income of central unions registered in Bombay 
was Rs. 12,325 and Rs. 11,914 during the years 1S49-50 and 
1950-51 respectively while the all-India average for these years 
was Rs. 8,620 and Rs. 7,591. Similarly in respect of state 
unions also Bombay has a better record. During the year 
1949-50 Bombay state unions had the highest average per 
union of Rs. 4,300. The lowest income per union was in 
Goorg at Rs. 52. The highest average income per member 
was in the states of Punjab (Rs. 5/1/-) and Bombay (Rs. 2/12/•) 
in the year 1950-51. Similarly there is a high degree of con¬ 
centration of trade union funds. Thus Bombay state 
alone accounted for roughly one-third of the total trade union , j 
funds. Other important states are West Bengal (roughly 
one fifth) and U.P. (roughly cne-tenth). These three states 
together had about two-thirds of the total trade union funds 
in 1949-50 and about fifty per cent in 1950-51. Nearly 45 
per cent of the total income in 1949-50 and nearly half 
of the total income in 1950-51 was derived from unions 
in the manufacturing group. In the manufacturing group 
the textile unions accounted for an income of nearly fifty 
per cent. The highest average income per union was recorded 
by seamen’s union being Rs. 21,942 and Rs. 19,049 for the 
years 1949-50 and 1650-51 respectively. Other important 
groups were textiles (Rs. 5,792 and Rs. 4,868), plantations 
r.s. 5,767 and Rs. 11,081), railways (Rs. 5,343 and Rs. 5,895;. 

The average income per member was higher in case of 
seamen’s unions and in the groups “Commerce” and “Food, 
Beverage and Tobacco”. 

This study clearly shows that the financial structure of our 
trade unions is very weak. Attempts to raise income on the 
lines suggested earlier should be made and fresh avenues ol 
income should also be tapped. We would suggest that a 
part of the unpaid wages and fines imposed on trade union 
members should be handed over by the employers to the res¬ 
pective unions. Fines cannot be used for increasing the profits 
of the employers. Under the Payment of Wages Act all fines 
must be recorded in prescribed register and credited to a fine 
fund. The fine fund can be utilised only for such purposes 
beneficial to the workers as are approved by the competent 
authority. A similar provision should be made regarding 
unclaimed wages and profit bonus. The proportion of the 
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fines and unclaimed wages and bonuses to be apportioned between 
the employers and unions on the one hand and among 
different unions on the other hand should be decided by the 
competent authority after taking into consideration labour 
welfare schemes submitted by them and after verifying 
membership claims of different unions. Necessary changes 
to this effect should be made in the Payment of Wages Act. 

During the war and post-war period, profit bonus has 
become common in many industries. A part of the profit bonus 
may be used for augmenting trade union funds. Profit bonus is 
generally a lump sum payment Trade unions should persuade 
their members to contribute a certain percentage of their 
profit bonus to trade union funds at the time of receiving the 
payment. This can be done without much difficulty in places 
and in industries where labour is well organised, say for 
example, in Ahmedabad. In other places, the desirability of 
approaching industrial courts for awarding part of profit 
bonus to trade unions should be examined by the parties 
and the state. It will be, however, better if an agreement on 
this matter can be reached among the various federations and 
central unions 

Expenditure 

The objects for which the general funds of registered trade 
union can be spent have been laid down in the Indian Trade 
Union Act. The appropriate government can sanction expen¬ 
diture on other objects not specified in the Act. There is thus 
no rigidity about it. The objects mentioned in the Act are 
exhaustive and comprehensive and cover all the genuine trade 
union activities. The object of the Act is to regulate and 
control trade union finance for ensuring their use for bonafide 
trade union purposes and to protect the members against 
falsification of accounts and misappropriation of funds. The 
intention is not to stifle trade union activities. The Govern¬ 
ment has not made use of the discretionary powers and has 
not added to the list of objects. Trade unions have 
also not approached the state for an approval of the new objects 
on which they want to spend the general funds. No need has 
been felt for an extension of objects either by the government 
or trade unions. 

The Indian Labour Year Book gives the percentage distri¬ 
bution of the various items of expenditure. The following 
Table has been compiled from the expenditure figures published 
in 1951-52 issue. 

Salaries and allowances and establishment expenses are the 
single largest item of expenditure. In 1950-51, 40% of the 
total expenses of workers’ state unions, 57% of the totai 
expenses of workers’ cefitral unions and 25*6% of the 
federations were spent on this single item. Nearly half of the 
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Table 44 


Percentage distribution of expenditure according to items of 
expenditure for the year 1950-51 

TRADE UNIONS, 


Itatns of expenditure 

i 

Workers’ Union 

Employers’ Union 

| 

■M 

P 



■ S 


< 

State Central 

State Central 

i 

1 £ 


Establishment, Salary 
allowances and audi- 


tor's fees 

43-9 

40 8 

57-4 

46*6 

48-3 

25-7 

Trade disputes inclu¬ 
ding legal expenses 
and compensation for 
loss in trade disputes 

10-5 

10-5 

4-5 

11-1 

3*4 

59 

Welfare and insurance 
measures 

2-7 

4 

•9 

1 


45.6 

Publicity of periodicals 

5-6 

99 

1-3 

■3 

* . . 

140 

Others 

37-3 

34*8 

35-9 

41*0 

48-3 

98 


total income is spent on salaries, establishment and other 
overhead costs. Expenditure on insurance and welfare 
measures, such as funeral, old age, sickness, unemployment, 
education, social and religious benefits was negligible. It 
accounted for 4% and '9% of expenditure of the workers’ state 
and central unions respectively. The federations, however, 
spent a substantial proportion of their income on welfare 
and insurance measures , their expenditure on this head 
being 45*6%. It is surprising that a very small amount of 
income is spent on trade disputes, including legal expenses, 
conduct of strikes and compensation for loss arising out of 
trade disputes. It was 10*5%, 4-5% and 5-9% of the total 
expenditure for the workers’ state and central unions and 
federations respectively. It may be noted here that 
employers’ unions spend greater percentage of their income 
on trade disputes. Their income being much higher, the actual 
amount spent on trade disputes is considerably higher as 
compared with the workers’ unions. They can, on account of 
their better resources, conduct trade disputes in a better way. 
One big item of expenditure was publication of periodicals by 
the workers’ unions and federations. Their expenses on this 
head were 9*9 and 14 per cent respectively. Expenses on the 
class ‘others’ account for nearly one-third to one-half of the 
expenditure of the workers’ and employers’ unions. Break-up 
of this class is not available and little is known of the activities 
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financed by it. The Labour Bureau should publish a simple 
and more comprehensive classification. 

The expenditure pattern of trade unions follows the income 
structure of the respective unions. Thus employers 5 organisa¬ 
tions, which have larger resources with them, spend consider¬ 
able amounts over their members. The average expenditure 
per union and per member for an employer organisation has 
increased during these years and stood at Rs. 67,635 and Rs. 
445/6/9 respectively for the year 1951-52. The employers 5 
organisations, which are less than 2%, account for nearly 40% 
of total expenditure. 

The average expenditure of workers 5 unions is considerably 
less. It is a fraction of what the employers 5 organisations 
spend. The average expenditure of workers’ unions was 
only Rs. 2002/- during 1951-52. Average expenditure per 
member was a highly insignificant amount of Rs. 2/7/- • out 
of this small amount near about 50% was spent over establish¬ 
ment expenses. This hardly leaves scope for expenditure on 
welfare activities. 

Table 45 

Expenditure r*f workers' unions submitting returns 
' 1947-48 to 1951-52 


No. of 

Unions 

Workers 

Meraber- 
1 ship 

i 

1 

r * 

Expend!- j 

ture (in 
Rs.) 

; Average 
| expendi- 

1 ture per 

i union (in 

I Rs.), 

| Average 
; expend i- 
; ture per 
member 

1947-48 

1580 

16,57,807 

2,949,099 

1867 

1/12/7 

1948-49 

1813 

19,51,856 

3,499,197 

1930 

1/12/8 

1949-50 

1897 

18.16,255 

3,744,429 

1974 

2/-/10 

1950-51 

1976 

17,51,933 

3,943,140 

1996 

2/4/- 

1951-52 

2252 

18,47,291 

4,508,819 

2002 

2/7/- 


Bombay alone accounts for more than 30% of the total ex¬ 
penditure. Average expenditure per union and average 
expenditure per member is also highest. Bombay unions are 
financially stronger than unions in other states. Classified 
industry-wise the expenditure is mainly concentrated amongst 
unions in the manufacturing group which accounts for nearly 
50 % of the total expenditure. Within this group the textile 
unions predominate. The textile group unions are responsible 
for more than half of the total expenditure in the manufactur¬ 
ing group. Average expenditure per union is highest among 
the seamen’s unions. Other groups having high average ex- 
* penditure are railways apd plantations. Average expenditure 
per member was high amongst seamen’s unions, unions in the 
commerce group, textile unions and unions in the food beverage 
and tobacco group. 
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Reserves play an insignificant part in trade union finance. 
Union budgets are very precariously balanced. Reserve funds 
are small and most of the unions are unable to meet any emer¬ 
gencies. They are unable to support and maintain their 
members during strike period. Their bargaining power is 
consequently very weak. At such times they either collapse 
or pass into a life of inaction. Some unions however try to 
collect special contribution or public donations to tide over 
temporary crisis. During the last tea crisis in Assam planta¬ 
tions iii 1952 the unions in Assam tried to collect funds for 
retrenched workers by organising sales of relief tickets to the 
general public. The response was however poor. During 
the periods of mass unemployment caused by large-scale re¬ 
trenchment or long-drawn strikes heavy demands may be made 
on reserve funds. Heavy reserve funds give workers a sense 
of security. The unions are at present generally unable to 
pay dispute and victimisation benefits on account of their un¬ 
satisfactory finances. 

The financial structure of our unions is very weak and 
attempts should be made to strengthen them. Income of the 
unions is to be increased and at the same time expenditure 
has also to be rationalised and brought down. The present 
small unions should be amalgamated to form big and powerful 
unions. It will lead to considerable saving under over¬ 
head and establishment costs. Most of the unions are located 
in towns where they have to pay high rents for their premises. 
Efforts should be made to help them to get premises at a rea¬ 
sonable rental and to construct their own buildings. Govern¬ 
ment can help unions having prescribed membership by requisi¬ 
tioning houses for them. They should also be encouraged to 
take advantage of government subsidies for industrial housing 
schemes. This will help the unions in conserving funds and 
spending them on other trade union activities in order to pro¬ 
mote the welfare and interest of their members. 

Registration of trade unions is optional but audit¬ 
ing of funds is compulsory* A trade union cannot be registered 
unless its rules provide for custody of funds, an annual 
audit of accounts in the prescribed manner and adequate 
facilities for inspection of account books by officers 
and members of a trade union. Every registered union has^ to 
send annually to the registrar a general statement of all receipts 
and expenditure and also of assets and liabilities on the 
prescribed date audited in the prescribed manner. Quali¬ 
fications of auditors are prescribed in the Trade Union 
Regulations framed under the Act, The State should, when 
requested, give facilities of free audit of accounts by govern¬ 
ment auditors. Provision of such service should be made 
obligatory by making necessary changes in the Act. The Royal 
Commission on I abour had recommended that “All unions 
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should be able to secure free of charge the conduct of their 
audit by officials of government. The report of the official 
auditor on trade union audits and investigators should be made 
available for the public as well as for the union”. At present 
registered trade unions have to meet the cost of the obligatory 
annual audit. They are unable to pay the audit charges of 
properly qualified auditors and hence the Government has to 
permit the conduct of their audit by persons with no qualifica¬ 
tions in accountancy. Government should accept responsibility 
for audit of trade union accounts as they have done for co¬ 
operative societies. Unions desiring private audit by qualifi¬ 
ed persons should be given the choice to do so. The provision 
of audit facilities to the unions will cost little to the Govern¬ 
ment while it will relieve the registered unions, most of whom 
have scanty income, of a considerable charge on their funds. 
Government audit will be more efficient and effective than 
private audit by unqualified persons. Instances of misuse and 
misappropriation of funds are not small. It is high time that 
the Government should take action on the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission. 

At present nearly one half of the registered unions do not 
submit returns. Under the present law such defaults are 
punishable in two ways -fine which is not to exceed Rs. 50 and 
cancellation of registration. The present situation needs to be 
remedied. In the interest of sound finances of trade unions it 
is imperative that returns should be received from all the 
unions. It will be desirable to make necessary changes. 
In case of default in submission of returns and of falsification 
of accounts and misappropriation of funds, outsiders on the 
executive committee of the union should be debarred for three 
years. A change on these lines was sought to be made by the 
Irade Unions Bill, 1950, but it was not comprehensive and 
exhaustive. No punishment was prescribed for outsiders for 
default and misappropriation. Very often the custody of funds 
is in the hands of outsiders. Such’a clause will make them 
more responsible. Trade unions should also be helped by the 
state in the recovery of the misappropriated union funds. At 
present the money can be recovered through the usual method 
of a civil suit. This course entails heavy expenditure which 
most of the unions a$e not in a position to afford. A simple 
and inexpensive procedure for this purpose should be introduc¬ 
ed in the trade union legislation. It is imperative that all 
safeguards should be undertaken to prevent misuse of trade 
union funds. 

Political Funds 

The Indian Trade Unions Act prohibits the spending of the 
general funds of a union for , political purposes. It does not, 
however, prevent trade unions from undertaking political acti¬ 
vities. Unions "undertaking political activities* can establish 
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and maintain a separate fund for political purposes. Separate 
levies are to be made for political funds. This fund can 
be spent only on political purposes specified in the Act. These 
purposes are : ^i) defraying the election expenses of the pros¬ 
pective candidates to any legislature or local body, (ii their 
maintenance after they are elected* (iii) the holding of 
political meetings, and (iv) the distribution of political literature. 

Members are not to be subjected to any direct or indirect 
pressure for subscribing to political funds. It is expressly pro¬ 
vided in the Act that (a) no member nhali be compelled to 
contribute to political funds ; {b) contributions to such funds 
shall not be made a condition for admission to trade unions ; 
and (c) non-contributing members shall be accorded full rights 
of membership in every thing not connected with the control 
or management of the fund. Members who do not contribute to 
such funds shall not be placed under any direct or indirect 
disability or disadvantage as compared with other members of 
the union in any other matter simply because they have not 
contracted in for such funds. 

The formation of a separate political fund is strictly volun¬ 
tary both in the British and Indian trade union legislation. In 
both the countries, political activities cannot be financed out 
of the general funds. The main difference regarding political 
funds in the two countries is that in the British Act mem¬ 
bership to the political fund is on the basis of contracting out 
whereas in the Indian Act it is on the basis of contracting in. 

William Obsborne, a member of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, challenged the rights of the unions to 
divert their funds for political activities. The courts upheld 
the contention and in their “Obsborne judgement 0 in 1909 
invalidated the right of the unions to use their funds for poli¬ 
tical ends. Fresh legislation was, therefore, passed in 1913 to 
enable unions to undertake political activities which were to 
be financed out of separate political funds. Members who 
notified their unwillingness to pay political levy, that is to say, 
who contracted out, were to be exempted from contributing 
to the political funds. Trade unions were thus given the right 
to create political funds and at the same time the interest of the 
dissident minorities were protected. The question of poli¬ 
tical participation of a union was net settled finally and it 
continued to be debated. It was claimed widely that the 
method of contracting out was unfair and arbitrary. The 
number of persons contracting out was small and thb was 
attributed to the indifference of the average worker. Others 
equally argued that it proved their acceptance. The indus¬ 
trial discontentment that followed the first world war in 
England found its culmination in the general strike in 
1926. Soon after the end of the general strike, the Conser¬ 
vative Government which was then in power passed the Trade 
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Disputes and Trade Unions Act in 1927 to put a curb on trade 
union activities. It substituted contracting in for con¬ 
tracting out for contributing to political Jevies. Under this 
system members had to state expressly in writing that they 
wished to pay the political levies. Their intention was not 
assumed as in the former system unless they expressly con¬ 
tracted out. This change proved financially crippling. It 
attacked and abridged trade union finances and proved a 
serious handicap to its development and to political activities. 
The labour movement was opposed to this new measure and agi¬ 
tated for its repeal. The Labour party was committed to its re¬ 
peal and when it came into power in 1945 the Act was repealed in 
1946. The position is now what it was before the passing of the 1927 
Act. The system of contracting out from political levies as provi¬ 
ded in the Act of 1913 once again replaced the system of contrac¬ 
ting in. It is claimed that this has a favourable effect on the 
contributions to political funds of the unions. 

It is against this background that we have to study the 
system of contracting in lor political funds introduced in India. 
The Indian Act was passed in 1926 when the British Govern¬ 
ment had decided to introduce the system of contracting in 
at home. We feel that even under present conditions in 
India the system of contracting in for political funds is preferable 
to the system of contracting out. Our workers are illiterate, 
ignorant and lack civic enlightenment. Leadership is provided 
by political parties. Precautions have, therefore, to be 
taken to protect the workers from being dragged in political 
activities against their will. We have to ensure that the wor¬ 
kers understand, agree and are in full sympathy with the po¬ 
litical activities before they are called upon to finance 
them. The situation need to be reviewed again when there 
is a material change in the circumstances. It is wrong to 
hold that the British Government incorporated the restrictive 
provisions on political activities to keep trade unions away 
from the independence movement in the country. It was done 
in the larger interest of the trade union movement and to ensure 
proper utilisation of trade union funds. 

Three more improvements regarding political funds seem 
desirable. In the first olace, trade unions should be permitted 
to undertake political activities and spend money on them only 
when a majority of members, voting in ballot under the super¬ 
vision oi an appropriate authority, are in favour of it. It should 
be made clear as to under what circumstances political funds 
can be constituted by a union. A study of the central trade 
unions m the country shows that political ideologies have very 
often stood and are even to-day standing in the way of trade 
union unity. Starting oi political funds without the willing 
and express consent, of the majority of members will prove 
injurious to trade union unity at all levels a:id set into motion 
T 12 
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the disintegrating forces and weaken the ^Je “Dion ^ 

Political activities should not in any way stand in a- J, 

healthy growth of trade unionism. They should strengthen 
and not weaken labour organisations. 

Secondly, the present Act does not expressly presen e 
remedies to members who may be discriminated against by 
reason of their not contributing to political funds and punish 
ment to those unions which may practice such discrim ^ 

At present this problem has not received its due attention as 
the 1 number of unions having political funds is very small. 
Unwilling members should not be allowedto be d*^ 
political activities under any circumstances. Complete ind eP e, ‘- 
dence to every worker regarding participation in political 
activities of his choice should be assured. Suitable safeguards 
are necessary and desirable. 

Thirdly, the government employees should keep away from 
active politics. The Trade Unions Bill, 19. 0 sought to aeoai 
some classes from contributing to political hinds No such 
separate fund was to be constituted when a trade union consis¬ 
ted wholly of government servants; and no such contri¬ 
butions were to be levied from government servants when 
a trade union consisted partly of government employees and 
partly of other employees. No such restrictive clauses are 
contained in the present Act and government employees are, 
at present, prevented from political participation under their 
service rules. 

Political funds have not become very popular with our 

unions Very few of them have regular political lands and even 
their activities have been intermittent, spormadic and inade¬ 
quate. These funds are small and no sustained efforts are made 
to collect subscriptions for them. Usually there is no political 
programme and political activities are not undertaken directly. 
At The time of election political activities become more pro¬ 
nounced and sometimes special levies for the purpose may be 
collected. Collection of special levies is not common. 

Full details of political funds are not available. In 
only 4 unions had political funds. Their number increased 
to 8 in 1946-47 and to 11 in 1949-50 which included one 
federation. Political activities of our unions have not 
gained importance and prominence and it is hoped that 
unions will increasingly participate in the political life of 
the country. 

Present restrictions on the use of the general funds for 

political purposes are sound. They have proved usctul in 

promoting the growth and development of trade unions by conser¬ 
ving and ensuring the proper use of their slender finances. I rade 
union leadership was in the beginning and even to-day largely 
drawn from political parties. Union activities are over- 
shadowed by political considerations. The tendency to divert 
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the poor finances from genuine trade union activities to 
political activities of outsiders has to be curbed. Outside 
leaders cannot be allowed to use union funds for consolidating 
their position and for promoting the interests of the political 
parties they represent. In the absence of such regulative 
pro visions the labour movement would have starved on account 
of paucity of funds. Even the smallest diversion of their 
poor and meagre finances would have been injurious to their 
growth and development. Leadership is drawn from 
different political parties and members hold different poli¬ 
tical views. There is, therefore, no likelihood of an agreement 
among them on the political disbursement of the general funds. 

Such an attempt would have weakened trade unions and 
kept tne workers away from their fold by creating intense inter¬ 
union rivalries, formation of factions, mass desertions and setting 
up of parallel unions. Workers are shy and suspicious in 
joining trade unions. Any such development would have com¬ 
pletely shaken the faith of industrial workers in the new insti¬ 
tution. They would have refused to pay subscriptions and 
become members. These restrictive provisions have helped the 
growth of labour organisations in India. 
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CHAPTER IS 

THE METHOD OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 

This was the earliest method that was employed by trade 
unions for the enforcement of their demands. Trade unions create 
a fund out of common subscription of the “«“**” **iwhich 
every member contributes. The -fund thus created is utilised 
for the oavment of various benefits to the members. Trade 
unions have been paying sickness benefits, disability benefits, and 
oStofWk.benefits out of such funds. These funds are under 
the sole control of trade unions and they can utilise them Tor 
any purpose they like Trade unions are under no legal obliga¬ 
tion to ?ay bene^ts they have provided for. No member can 

claim these benefits as a matter of legal right as trade un.ons 
not enter into any contractual relationship *or the provision 
of these benefits. ' As long as they have funds they may pay, 
otherwise not. They can have their own conditions :or p )- 
ment of these benefits. Trade unions have also a right to utilise 
such funds in any manner they like for the furtherance of 1 
cause of their members. These funds can be used for support¬ 
ing a strike or payment of strike benefits. 

As lone as trade unions were not granted legal status and 
right to bargain on behalf of their members and as long as 
they were regarded as organisations opposed to common law 
they could better the lot of their members only by setting uf) a 
scheme of mutual help and co-operation and by enforcing sMc 
disciolinc amonvst their members. Trade unions were not 
granted right of collective bargaining and thus bind employers 
to’agreed conditions. Under these circumstances trade unions 
could attain their objectives through unilateral action and a 
disciplined membership which was to follow the lead of the 
union under all circumstances. 

These benefit provisions of trade unions were helpful lor trade 
union growth in as much as these attracted reluctant workers 
and tempted them to join trade unions. In the absence of any 
other alternative schemes members could protect themselves 
against various risks only through mutual help and common 
action. Even though trade unions did not incur any legal 
obligations to pay these benefits, members were willing to join 
such schemes as there was no other alternative. 

These benefit provisions were also helpful in the maintenance 
of discipline. No trade union member could enforce his right 
in a court ofiaw. Trade unions could always refuse to pay 
benefits to those members who refused to follow or act according 
to trade union directions and standards. The fear that expul- 
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I'siou from a trade union will deprive a member not only of all 
such benefits but also of all the accumulated funds with the 
trade union was a great disciplinary force. It helped in the 
consolidation of trade unions and in the maintenance oi disci' 
pline inside them. 

Even later on, when trade unions were conferred legal status 
and granted the right to bargain collectively on behalf of their 
members, these trade union funds were considered to be very* 
helpful. The bargaining strength of unions was considerably 
enhanced and their staying power considerably increased. 
Trade unions could disburse out of work benefits during strike 
period to prevent the members from accepting work under sub¬ 
normal conditions, 

The effectiveness of these funds and benefit provisions of 
trade unions depends on the non-existence of an alternative and 
competing scheme to attract workers. Trade unions have always 
opposed the introduction of any such scheme on the part of 
employers as they fear that all such employer activities will 
undermine discipline and weaken the hold of trade unions. 
Such schemes may also be utilised by employers to set up 
!• rival organisations. Similarly, trade unionists have been de¬ 
manding that no legal restrictions should be placed upon the 
utilisation of funds by trade unions and that they should not 
be under any legal obligation. They should have freedom to 
use such funds as they like. Trade unions are not benefit dis¬ 
pensation societies. Their primary objective is to further the 
, economic interests of their members and not to dispense bene¬ 
fits. They should have freedom to use funds. Likewise, trade 
unions should have legal protection again misuse, embezzle¬ 
ments and misappropriation of funds. However, others should 
not have the right to sue trade unions for damages otherwise 
trade union funds will get highly depleted. 

The term ‘mutual insurance* has also been used in a wider 
sense by some to signify all those measures that a trade union 
adopts unilaterally to enforce discipline amongst its members, 
i.e. y these measures are exclusively employed by trade 
unions and their members alone are directly effected. Trade, 
unions under this term desire to regulate working and 
service conditions by the enforcement of their rules 
and internal administrative arrangements and all such mea¬ 
sures like restriction of output and regulation of apprentices 
can be grouped under it. The term ‘Autonomous Regulations', 
according to Flanders and Clagg, is more expressive and it shall 
include all one-sided action on the part of trade unions for tbu 
attainment of their aims and objectives. It is, however, true 
that disbursement of benefits .shall be the most important 
form of unilateral action on the part of trade unions. 

This method of ‘mutual insurance 5 or what we may now 
erm as ‘autonomous regulations 5 has ceased to be of any great 
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importance with trade unions for the attainment of their ob^cc 
lives. With the conferment ot legal recognition and their righ. 
to organise and bargain collectively other more effective 
methods were adopted. This method required a gr. » 
of organising and disciplining capacity with the leaders whic 
was often wanting. Moreover, the state started ta ung greater 
interest in the provisions of these benefits, which were formerly 
the close preserve of trade unions. Undoubtedly, the state in 
countries Uke Great Britain benefitted a lot by the experience 
of trade unions in this field. But as industrialisation expanded 
greater complexities were introduced in the life o. an ordinary 

worker. He was exposed to a larger number of risks. Traue 

union resources were found to be highly inadequate for ford¬ 
ing protection to workers against various risks. The policy ' ol 
state had also undergone a change. Hence, modern states 
started taking greater interests in placing such schemes on a 
scientific basis and gradually prepared their own »Chemes of 
social insurance, social assistance, and social security. Workers 
are now to be protected against every possible risk from cradle to 
grave. With increasing interest by the state, trade union schemes 
lost that exclusiveness which was associated with them during 
the early period of trade unionism and gradually this method 
stood discredited. This does not imply that trade unions have 
ceased to have any benefit dispension senemes Several trade 
unions have even now elaborate schemes of benefit provisions for 
their members. But emphasis has now shifted and these schemes 
supplement various benefits to which workers are entitled under 
different state sponsored, directed or controlled social insurance 
and social security schemes. Hence the importance of this method 
with trade unions for the attainment of their objectives has 
considerably diminished. 


Unilateral action on the part of trade unions in other ways 
is also not being favoured by the public. Industrial and econo¬ 
mic set up has become highly complicated. - eople, therefore, 
desire that ru'es and conditions of every association and organi¬ 
sation must take public good into account and that all one¬ 
sided action on the part of all such bodies should be highly 
deprecated. In view of such public attitude trade unions have 
also not considered this method to be highly desirable. In fact 

measures like restriction ofoutpul, s'owing down of work, res 

triction in the number of apprentices, or artificial restriction on 
the number of men seeking jobs is being considered as highly 
anti social. It is being regarded against public policy for any 
organisation to pursue any such policies. Labourers cannot 
benefit in the long run by adopting all such devices Such 
measures have been condemned in the most severe language 
even by responsible trade union leaders. They do not consider 
this method to be of any great importance 

This method has lest much of its effectiveness. The amount 
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of organisation and vigil lor the proper utilisation and effective 
enforcement of this method was beyond thecapricuyofan 
average trade union. There was every likelihood ol trade 
union members breaking the rules with impum y, specia / 
during periods of depression. Trade unions might be involved 
in unnecessary litigation and shall have to devote considerable 
time for maintaining discipline and enforcing rules ^ 
sion of members and disciplinary actions may lead to disruption 
and loose organisation. Achievements are far less permanent. 
With the grant of legal status and the righ. to collective barga¬ 
ining and later on the right to influence legislation, there was no 
need to stick to this method. Other methods were found to be 
more effective and quick. Hence this method is now only oi a 
secondary importance. This method was tried as a matter ol 
economic necessity and when alternative meth ods were available 
relinged to a subsidiary place. In as much as the benefit 
schemes of trade unions were forerunners ot government-schemes 
and government benefited by the experience that was gained by 
trade unions in this field, this method can be said to have con- 
tributed, with all its limitations, to the good of the labour. 

Method of Mutual Insurance and Indian Trade Unions— 
This method had never become popular with trade unions 
in India. In fact, no trade union leader ever thought of benefit 
schemes and other welfare measures seriously. Irade uiuonnin 
spread quite late in our country, f he beginnings of 
unions in this country can be traced only from 1918. There for 
trade unions in this country were influenced to a considera ble 
extent by experiences of trade unions in other countr es.. By 
1918 this method had lost its force and popularity in other 
countries. Indian trade unions, coming late on the seen 
therefore did not put much faith in the eflecuveness of this 
method for the amelioration of the economic conditions ot them 
members. 

Trade unions in this country had the benefit of the early 
passing of the Trade Unions Act in 1926 which conferred upon 
them legal status and some respectability. Irade unions could 
straight awav organise workers and carry on negotiations with 
empfoyers. They did not need a cloak of friendly benefit 
societies, as their counterparts in Great Britain required in the 
initial stages of the rise of trade unionism to carry on their 
functions and activities. We had no Combination Acts o 
fight. Thus the necessity to organise workers and enforce 
discipline through benefit suspension scheme was altogether 
absent under Indian conditions. 

Leadership of our trade unions was in the hands a i outsiders. 
These leaders, who belouged to the well-to-do class, were 
educated and enlightened. They were quite ahead of 
their times (specially in respect of the stage of trade union 
development). Their ideals were influenced to a considerable 
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extent by concepts of welfare state. They wanted to bring 
about a reorientation of government policy and expected 
the government to take greater interest in the under-dog. in • 
considered the provision of insurance benefits to be the - 
oonsibility of the state and not that of individual unions. 
Quite a good number of leaders were moved by ideals of socr - 
ism and communism. This section considered workers organisa ¬ 
tions instruments of class war to overthrow the _cai>italit 
society and to replace it by a classless society. Their single 
objective was to organise workers with its ultimate aim oi °v 
throwing the capitalistic order. They felt that accumulate 
of large funds with trade unions shall make them less “data 
and more docile. The method of ‘mutual insurance , there¬ 
fore, was at a discount with trade union leaders m lnclia. 

The attitude of an average Indian worker of fatalism and 
his parental attitude towards the employers also contribu e , 
in no less degree, to the apathy of Indian trade unions towards 
mutual help and co-operation. Schemes for d.spens.on of 
benefits by trade unions presume contributions by tndiv ulual 
members to a common fund for common good. An average worker 
lacked the confidence that he could help himself and others 
through mutual help and co-operation. They expected all 
benefits and all welfare measures to come from employers. 
Employers were for them their superiors to whom was entrust^ 
the welfare of their employees. Consequently, they were apathe¬ 
tic towards any such benefit schemes, as they considered then 
failure rather inevitable. 


The poverty of Indian workers and the low level of wages 
that were paid to them was another reason that workcu against 
the institution of any benefit schemes by trade union organisa¬ 
tions. Indian workers were too poor to pay even their low- 
trade union membership subscriptions regularly. It was too 
much to expect that they would be in a position to pay higher 
contributions to finance benefit schemes, Even if they wer 
constituted all such schemes would have collapsed aftei a very 
short time. 

Absence of strong craft unions of highly skilled workers 
was another contributory factor. Highly skilled workers receive 
considerably higher wages. They can afiord P a V hl 8“ r 
contribution regularly to finance friendly benefit schemes. 
Highly skilled workers have a greater sense of solidarity and 
fellow feeling. In the wake of industrialisation the foreign 
skilled labour dominated. They were too highly paid to need 
any such support from trade unions. Ihey also disliked to 
join trade unions in India. The provision of inendly benefits 
was a special feature of craft unions m Great Britain, in 
India this was not possible. 

The migratory nature of labour and the absence of an 
industrial proletariat class strikes at the very root of the adop- 
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tion of this method. The village connections oflndian labour 
continue to the present day. I he labourer looks to the village 
for support and help during any eventuality, lie is pushed to 
the city and not pulled towards it. His ultimate ideal as to 
settle down in a village after his temporary stay in the town. 
The joint family system which prevails is a great bulwark 
against risks and a great source of social security, i he worker 
looks to his family members for support when he is ill or un¬ 
employed. In fact, quite a good number of workers keep their 
families in the villages. An average worker never looked to 
his trade union for support. If a strike is declared and is pro¬ 
longed he prefers to migrate rather than wait and stay for the final 
outcome. Workers do not, therefore, take any interest in the 
provision of friendly benefits. It is true that an industrial 
proletariat class is slowly but steadily increasing and the joint 
family system, even in the rural areas, is disintegrating. But as 
long as the bulk of Indian labour continues to be migratory 
and the joint family system persists there is no prospect for this 
method to gain popularity. It is now too late to suggest that 
Indian trade unions should take interest in friendly benefits. 
The state has started taking greater interest and trade union 
schemes are now superfluous as a major weapon with trade 
unions for the attainment of their objectives. 

Another reason for the unpopularity of these benefit 
provision schemes was the inefficiency of management of our 
trade unions. Proper maintenance of accounts, regular 
collection of subscriptions are an absolute necessity for 
the dispension of benefits. In the absence of duly qualified 
accountants and auditors these insurance funds could not 
have worked. Even now trade union funds are being misap¬ 
propriated by unscrupulous persons. These are all matter- of 
details and the outside leadership had no time to devote to 
these routine matters. Workers in this country are illiterate 
and ignorant. They could not provide the requisite staff for the 
successful working of these schemes. They even lack that 
broad outlook which makes the insurance principle easily under¬ 
stood Mutual help and cooperation have been a distant ideal 
in an atmosphere of distinctions on the basis of caste, creed, 
religion and region. Consequently, the friendly benefit schemes 
of trade unions have only remained an ideal never to be put 
into practice. It is not suggested that trade unions should 
not develop their friendly benefit side. In fact 
our trade unions should do some constructive work for 
their members and look after their grievances. Trade unions 
will win popularity and support to the extent they develop 
this side of their work. But trade unions should place 
limited reliance on the method of mutual insurance for the 
realisation of their ideals and aims. This method can be only 
of secondary importance. Some of the methods of autonomous 
regulation like go-slow technique, restriction of output are 
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ly undesirable and should be rejected forthwith. These 
are anti-social. 

Trade unions in this country have not even cared to build 
up strike funds with the objective of carrying on a struggle 
when it is launched. Even when a strike is declared, unions 
expect to claim wages for strike period from employers. 
Wages for strike period is a universal demand by trade 
unionists in this country. It is quite common to find trade 
unions opening a strike fund before a strike is declared and 
approaching the public to contribute towards the strike fund. 
Trade unionists feel that they have a right to public dona¬ 
tions for the support of their cause. Such an extreme de- 
pendance on public charity is highly deplorable. It demora¬ 
lises workers and diminishes their staying power considerably. 
It weakens trade unionism. Employers have greater resources 
at their command and can strangulate trade unions if they 
depend too much on public support and funds. 

Trade unions have badly neglected these activities. It has 
not become a general practice with our trade unions to 
build up a fund and pay friendly benefits out of them. 
There were a few unions which had elaborate benefit 
schemes. Thus the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
of India and Burma Ltd. had elaborate rules regarding 
collection of contributions and payment of benefits to the 
members. Members were divided into five categories and 
contribution: varied from -/3/- to Rs 1/8/- per month. 
Members were entitled to accident benefits, legal assistance, 
death benefits, non-employment or suspension benefits and 
protection benefits. These benefits were also on a sliding scale. 
Besides contribution to the voluntary legal defence and 
protection, funds entitled members to full legal expenses. 
There were also the Family Benefit Fund and the Volunt¬ 
ary Sick Benefit Societies which members could join. 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association is the only 
trade union in this country which takes active interest in 
the welfare of the workers and has a number of schemes to 
its credit. The Association grants victimisation benefits and 
strike aids to its members. During the ten years up to 1936 
the Association distributed Rs. 45,000 in this way. The Associ¬ 
ation provides legal aid where members are involved in legal 
proceedings on account of union work. During the year 
1952-53,1,336 cases were reported out of which 1,231 were 
settled because of the intervention of the unions and the 
remaining 105 were referred to the court. The Association 
takes up all cases of accidents in the mills. During the years 
1952-53 and 1953-54, 408 and 500 new cases respectively were 
reported. The Association took up the cause and succeeded 
in nearly 98 percent of the cases that were decided during 
these years. Workers are granted free assistance and for 
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this purpose the Association maintains a special department. 
The department arranges for medical examination, medical 
certificates and institutes proceedings. As a rule, efforts 
are made for direct settlement through negotiations with the 
parties concerned, failing which the claims are referred to 
the commissioner. The total amount distributed through the 
Association to workers or their dependants was Rs. 14",185/7/6 
for the year 1952-53 and Rs. 170,575/13/- for 1953-54. 

The Association desires that every working class man and 
woman is raised to the full status of a citizen. The Associa¬ 
tion, therefore, takes interest in various activities conducive 
to social betterment of workers. Cultural and social centres 
have been opened in different working class localities. 25 
such centres were functioning in 1953-54 and provided reading 
room and library facilities, and a meeting place for workers 
of the locality where topical discussions are held occasionally. 
With a view to organise, guide and encourage these activi¬ 
ties the Association had employed seven full-time workers in 


1953*54. 


The Association conducted nine educational institutions 
during 1952-53. Six of these were schools in which 926 
students attended. The two study homes had an attendance 
of 71 students and the Kanyagrah (Girls’ Hostel) was 
attended by 36 girls. Three of the schools were handed 
over to the Municipal Corporation in 1953. The Association 
granted scholarships worth Rs. 5,938/8/- to 188 working class 
children students during the year 1953-54. In order to 
provide vocational training the Association started during 
1953*54 four classes for training in tailoring where 66 students 
were trained. 

The Association conducted eight gymnasiums in different 
labour areas of the city to provide facilities for systematic phy¬ 
sical culture to those interested. During the year 1953-54, 
4,194 persons attended the gymnasiums. 

The Association runs Ayurvedic and Allopathic dispensaries 
in charge of qualified persons. A maternity home is also 
conducted assisted by Kasturba Memorial Fund. The total 
numbei of cases attended to in the Maternity Home during 
1953-54 were 7,656 out oi which 610 were indoor patients; 95,494 
patients were treated at the Allopathic dispensary during the 
same year while another 12,788 patients received Ayurvedic 
treatment. Besides, a lady doctor rendered medical advice to 
women and children by visiting homes in labour areas where 
the Association conducts women’s centres. During 1953-54 
2,217 women and children were medically examined and treat¬ 
ed at these centres. > 

The Association runs seven women welfare centres. Two 
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y social workers are in charge of each of these centres,; The 
funds come out of the grant alio {.ted jby the Gandhi Memorial Fund. 
I he object is to raise the status of women in society, to provide 
instructions in useful arts and to assist in the removal of their 
difficulties. Working-class women are taught sewing, knitt¬ 
ing, embroidery, decorations, house-keeping, reading and writing. 
Recreation programmes, exhibitions and picnics are arranged 
occasionally. 

The Association has also made arrangements to help workers 
in solving their problems affecting sanitation, public health, 
police, relations between landlords and tenants and other un¬ 
social elements. During the year 1952-53, 1,336 complaints 

were received but their number declined to 764 in 1953-54. A 
good number of these complaints succeeded The largest 
number of complaints related to Rent Control Act. 

The Association also undertakes the task of developing 
amongst workers the co-operative movement in ali branches 
of socio-economic corporate life. The Mazdoor Sahkari Bank 
was started in 1947 with a view to encourage thrift and co-ope¬ 
ration among the textile workers of the city, to finance co-ope¬ 
rative societies of all categories run by industrial workers and 
to extend credit facilities at a reasonable rate of interest not 
exceeding 6|%. The Bank has an authorised share capital of 
Rs. 10,00,000 and a paid-up capital of Rs. 5,30,960. The 
membership of the Bank was 25,571 and the total deposits 
stood at Rs. 14,72,972 at the end of the year 1953-54, The 
outstanding amount of loans at the end of the year was 
Rs, 16,63,796 and 48 co-operative societies are affiliated to the 
Bank. 

Besides, there are 42 co-operative housing societies of workers 
with a membership ofabout 1,900; 31 credit cooperative societies; 
II credit and supply societies and 17 consumers’ societies of 
textile workers. 

With a view to bring about co-ordination and readjustment 
of relationship between rural and urban areas and to mitigate 
the hardship of workers visiting the rural areas the Association 
established a Rural Relief Section which has been working 
since 1950-51. The Rural Relief Section has been trying to 
develop a close link between urban and rural working classes. 
The section receives complaints from neighbouring rural 
population and tries to get the grievances redressed. The 
section disposed off 753 complaints during 1952-53 and 470 com¬ 
plaints during 1953-54. 

The Textile Labour Association has a well-trained volunteer 
corps known as “Mazdoor Sevadal”. The Sevadal renders help in 
the maintenance of order at all meetings and public functions 
organised by the Association. The Dai had 3000 volunteers. 

The Association helps members in getting proper services 
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Expenditure Pattern of Trade Unions 
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from the Municipal Corporation. Workers have their own 
elected representatives on the Corporation and these representa¬ 
tives have been trying to get proper water, drainage, lighting, 
roads, latrines and urinals, marketing, children play grounds 
facilities for workers. The Association also maintains a well- 
equipped research library and the statistical section of the Infor¬ 
mation Bureau collects balance sheets of the local textile mills 
and studies them with a view to present all available informa- 











tion and correct financial position of the industry. Information 
relating to absenteeism, prices, industrial disputes, cost of 
living index etc are also collected and maintained by the sec¬ 
tion. The Association also publishes its own bi-weekly paper 
‘Majoor Sandesh.* 

With the exception of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association other trade unions in the country have not given 
any seriou3 thought to the provision of such friendly benefits to 
members. They have spent a very minor part of their total 
expenses on ail such schemes. The above table clearly 
explains the position in this respect. Trade unions devote a 
very small percentage of their total expenses towards payment 
of benefits. Thus Central Unions spent only Rs. 1,558 (or 
0.5% of their total expenses } out of total expenditure of Rs. 
2,81,204 during 1949-50 for the payment of old age and funeral, 
sickness and unemployment benefits, and another Rs. 4,145 (or 
1.5 percent of the total expenditure) on educational, social and 
religious benefits. The amounts spent during 1950-51 on these 
two categories were Rs. 2,184 (0.6 percent) and Rs. 947 (0.3 per 
cent) respectively out of a total expenditure of Rs. 3,52,593. 
The position in respect of state unions was not in any way 
better. The state unions during 1949-50 paid Rs. 35,836 as 
compensation to workers for loss arising out of trade disputes, 
i.e . 1 percent of the total expenses of Rs. 34,63,225; Rs. 88,503 
or 2.5 percent by way of funeral, old age, sickness and un¬ 
employment benefits; Rs. 65,520 or 1.8 percent for educa¬ 
tional, social and religious benefits. Amounts spent on these 
items during 1950-51 were Rs. 26,259 (0.7 percent), Rs. 53,864 
(1.5 percent), and Rs. 87,746 (2.5 percent) respectively. 

Several unions pay benefits but only to an insignificant 
extent. During the year 1949-50 in U.P, out of the 330 
unions from which information was available, 108 gave several 
kinds of benefits, e.g.> sickness, accident, unemployment and 
death benefits varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 875 to their members. 
During 1950-51, 103 unions in U. P. distributed Rs. 9,908 by 
way of these benefits among their members. Some of the 
unions organised co-operative stores, libraries, schools, medical 
relief for ;he benefit of their members. But benefit provisions 
have not been a general or important feature of trade union 
activities in our country. 


CHAPTER X 


THE METHOD OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

It is very difficult to define ‘collective bargaining" precisely, 
j It involves joint action on the part of employees with a view 
to regulate terms of employment. It imposes restrictions on 
freedom of action of employers vis-a-vis their employees. The 
■ sanction behind these regulations is the threat of employees 
to withdraw their services. 

The need for collective action on the part of employees was w 
felt because of inequality of bargaining power between an 
employee and his employer, An employer is too poweiful i 
and has a better knowledge of the labour market and labour 
conditions. He has greater bargaining skill, greater reserves ( 
and staying power. On the other hand, an individual labourer 
is weak and has lesser power to withhold his labour. Collec¬ 
tive action on the part of employees, through their trade 
unions, was sought to bring about equality between the relative 
bargaining powers of employers and employees. It is not 
suggested that no collective action is possible in the absence 
of trade unions. It is not necessary that a trade union should 
exist for carrying on negotiations. Representatives may be 
elected at meetings or temporary committees may be set up. 
But only through trade unions can continuity and elasticity 
be provided to collective action. It is only through a trade; 
union organisation that an effective grievance machinery and 
bargaining procedure can be provided for and agreements/ 
extended over the whole regions and automatic and peaceful 
revisions of agreements can be ensured. The terms collective 
action, bargaining, or agreements are not co-existent with trade 
unionism. r i heir scope is considerably vaster. 

Collective action is based on the assumption that employees 
of a particular concern and labourers in general have vital 
common interests, that there is a conflict between the interest 
of employers and employees, and that wages, hours of work 
and working conditions are not determined by any predeter¬ 
mined forces. These and similar other issues are determined 
by the relative bargaining strength of employers and employees. 
These are flexible and can be improved to a considerable 
extent through joint and concerted action. 

Effective collective action also implies that workers are 
free to enlist support of their fellow brethren for their cause. I 
They are free to join any organisation they like for furthering 
their cause and for the attainment of their objectives. No 
restrictions should be imposed either by employers or state and 
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by trade unions in this direction. Similarly, workers 
should also be guaranteed full freedom to express their 
gri vances through representatives of their own choosing— 
tht / must even have a right to employ professional persons 
for this purpose. Workers are mostly ignorant and do 
not have the same knowledge at their command which an 
employer has. It is, therefore, imperative that the viewpoint 
of workers should be put by those who can match the resources 
and the ability of the employer. 

The existence of \vel 1 : organised associations of workers 
and ernplovers is an essential pre-requisite for the development 
of efficient and comprehensive collective bargaining. In the 
absence of such well-organised associations having mass support, 
enforcement of decisions will become very difficult. 
Multiplicity of trade unions and the existence of rival organisa¬ 
tions trying to enlist the support of workers is not conducive 
to collective action. Trade unions must be in a position to 
enforce the agreements that they may enter into with employers’ 
organisations. Similarly, employers’ organisations too must be 
in a position to have the confidence of employers and effectively 
enforce all decisions arrived at and lay down the terms and 
conditions for the whole industry. Similarly both the panics 
must be of relatively equal strength. There can be no collec¬ 
tive bargaining when the two parties are of unequal strength. 
It will become a one party show. Agreements arrived at in 
these v/ays do not command the confidence of the weaker 
party and are broken at the earliest opportunity. 

Groups which take part in negotiations should be smaller. 
Bigger bodies are not capable of discussing industrial problems 
in a cool and dispassionate manner. This is possible only 
when groups are smaller but truly representative. It is unmis¬ 
takably clear that in these discussions the personal qualities 
of the members forming such groups are very impor tant. They 
should be clear-headed persons who can put forth their view¬ 
points forcefully, who are also capable of understanding the 
Viewpoint of others, and are not dogmatic but are capable of 
taking an objective view of the whole situation. The repres¬ 
entatives must have confidence in themselves which will come 
|only when there is discipline amongst the rank and file. 

Collective action o a the part of employers and employees 
usiially leads to an agreement which is mostly reduced to 
writing. These ‘collective agreements’ provide a framework 
of ‘industrial jurisprudence’ which in industrially advanced 
countries determines to a large extent -he relationships that 
should exist between employers and employees. Such agree¬ 
ments should therefore be as comprehensive as possible and 
should cover a wide range of problems. These agreements should 
provide for detailed terms of employment, the mode of en¬ 
forcement of the agreement and interpretation of the various 
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of the agreement in case of dispute. It will be 
better if the agreement provides for a suitable procedure for 
revision of the terras periodically. 

The coverage of such agreements will depend on the structure 
of the union and market and economic conditions. Agreements 
may cover only a single shop or plant, or all the plants in an 
industry, or a region or the entire nation. Agreements may 
also cover the entire industry, though local variations may 
also be provided for. 

Right to collective action has been secured by workers after | 
hard and bitter struggle. In the early stages of the labour' 
movement the right of workers to form associations was 
not established. Thus the Combination Acts in England 
prohibited workers* organisations, it was only after a hard 
and bitter struggle that the right of workers to form associations 
and take joint action through them was firmly established. 
But instances are not difficult to find when employers still refuse 
to reconcile themselves with this right to free association. They 
refuse to recognise the right of workers to bargain for terms i 
and conditions on which they are willing to work. This is true 
specially in the case of under-developed countries where the 
attitude of employers has not undergone a change. Collective 
bargaining cannot bring the desired results and ensure industrial 
peace man atmosphere of mutual distrust and hatred. Employers 
should recognise the right of workers to form unions and the 
right of unions to work for the betterment of their members 
and negotiate on their behalf. 

Xhe sanction behind collective action is the ultimate power 
of workers to withdraw their labour collectively and that ol 
employers to close their undertakings. In other words, in the S 
ultimate analysis the decision is to be arrived at by a trial of 
Strength, industrial warfare in the shape of strikes and lockouts. 
It is not necessary that every time a strike or lockout should 
be declared. There are other and secondary methods of exer¬ 
ting pressure on the opposite party. Thus instead of declaring 
a strike a trade union may prefer to resort to such methods as 
boycott cf goods of the particular employer, restriction of output, 
fair list and union level. There might be no strike what¬ 
soever and the two parties, i. e. workers and employers, may* 
arrive at some mutually acceptable agreement voluntarily.ij 
There might be a detailed procedure to Be followed in case’ 
of grievances. It is usual for collective agreements to provide 
for such a procedure. But unions rely on their right to declare 
a strike and withhold labour, and employers on their right to 
declare a lockout. 

Quite often a settlement is brought about and agreements 
entered into without this trial of strength. This is possible because 
agreements generally provide for some system of joint consulta¬ 
tion whereby representatives of workers and employers meet 
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discuss various problems that might arise, 
may lead to some agreements, failing 
conciliation may be attempted. Quite often these agreements 
provide for conciliation proceedings. Sometimes there is pro¬ 
vision for voluntary arbitration. Thus efforts have been made 
not to resort to direct action. There is a tendency to avoid 
large scale disputes, partly because collective bargaining 
machinery has improved and has become more centralised and 
partly because strikes have become costlier and require consider¬ 
ably vaster resources than before. The emphasis has shifted 
from a trial of strength to that of joint consultation, negotia¬ 
tions, conciliation and voluntary arbitration. Where there 
are no provisions for joint consultation machinery the state has 
usually stepped in and legislations have been passed which 
provide for detailed joint consultation procedure and which 
prohibit declaration of a strike or a lockout unless joint con¬ 
sultation machinery has been resorted to. The number of strikes 
and lockouts have considerably gone down because of these 
deliberations. 

It may be pointed out that these collective agreements do 
not constitute binding legal contracts. They have a strong 
moral force and both trade unions and employers J organisations 
try to honour scrupulously their obligations under these agree- 
iments. Trade unions always insist upon their members to 
! honour commitments made under these agreements. 

Inspite of these healthy developments in respect of the 
method of collective bargaining we often witness strikes and 
lockouts. Strikes though they are few are more severe and 
cause considerable inconvenience to the consumer and the 
society. ( Strikes these days are wider in coverage and it is not 
unusual to witness the whole industry being paralysed because 
of strike action. The society is more interdependent and a 
stoppage of production in any sector of the industries effects the 
whole nation. Strikes or lockouts, specially in public utility 
i concerns, arc particularly harmful. 

It is therefore being argued that the state must regulate this 
right of workers to strike and of employers to declare a 
lock-out. The right to strike or to declare lockout should not be 
absolute and unfettered. It may, however, be pointed out that 
it is often a question of declaration of a strike by trade unions 
as the initiative has very rarely been taken by employers or 
their organisations. Employers arc better organised, have 
larger resources and have a better propaganda machinery. 
They are interested in defending the status quo and do not 
like to offend public opinion by taking initiative in industrial 
disputes. It is, therefore, nearly always that a trade union has 
to take initiative. Therefore, all, talk of restriction on the 
j freedom to strike and lockout is in actual practice a curtail¬ 
ment of the power of trade unions to declare a strike. 
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It is argued that collective bargaining should be replaced ; 
by compulsory arbitration. The state as an impartial authorityi 
should in the interest of the consumers and uninterrupted 
production, in the interest of the society and with a view to 
social justice prevent workers to go on a strike. The state 
should intervene as an impartial adjudicator and arbitrate as 
between employers and employees, more so when public is 
to suffer severely. There can be no precise definition of > 
public hardship or inconvenience. Any general .powers to deny j 
the right to strike will virtually mean industrial slavery" Strikes 1 
not only inconvenience the people but they also put strain and 
hardship on workers. When large numbers of people are 
involved in strike action we cannot lightly dismiss the situation, 
nor can we restrain large numbers of people ftom giving vent 
to their feelings. Public inconvenience is sometimes inevitable. 
“When trade unions seek for what they regard as justice, one of 
their most powerful sources of strength is the awakening of the 
slow and inert public to a sense of position. Effectively to do 
this, in a real world, it must inconvenience the public, that 
awkward giant has no sense of its obligations until it is made 
uncomfortable. When it is aroused, if for instance trains do 

not run .the public begins to have interest in the position, 

to call for action ”. 1 

The §tate can work for the maintenance of industrial peace j 
in other directions. Efforts should be made to remove the i 
causes that underlie industrial disputes. Thus efforts directed 
towards improving the social conditions under which workers 
live and work will reduce the number of strikes. Similarly an 
improvement in the working and service conditions will 
lead to happier industrial relations. An improvement in the 
status of the worker will considerably reduce the number of 
strikes. Legislation can also be passed providing for the 
setting up of joint consultation and conciliation machinery 
where one does not exist. 

But the state should not assume powers beyond it. Indus- • 
trial unrest is the manifestation of certain deep seated maladies 
in our social and economic structure. Unless a basic change 
is brought about a mere prohibition of strikes will not bring 
us near our cherished goal. It may even work in the 
opposite direction and large masses of people may express 
their resentment through forms that are highly undesirable from 
the social standpoint, e. g . labour turnover, absenteeism, go 
slow, and lowered efficiency. “It would be no exaggeration to 
say that in the problem of industrial unrest are focussed nearly 
all the major problems of social organisation, and that in the 
last analysis the remedies would be found to involve modifica¬ 
tions in our social organisation, in not only its economic aspects 


1. Laski, quoted by Knowles, Strikes: A Study in Industrial Conflict , p. 293-94. 
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but in its political structure, and also in our individual and 
social morality”. 1 

Collective Bargaining In India 

The method of collective bargaining has been widely used 
by Indian trade unions. Workers have presented their demands 
and have attempted to settle terms and conditions of employ¬ 
ment through united collective action. Indian workers, like their 
counterparts elsewhere, realised fairly early the weaknesses of 
individual bargaining and the benefits of collective bargaining. 
Individual bargaining was futile, unsuited and inadequate in the 
modern industrial environment. It had to be substituted by 
group action, group solidarity and collective bargaining if they 
were to succeed in improving their living and working 
conditions. 

The use of this method by Indian trade unions has, however, 
been unplanned and haphazard. The techniques and proce¬ 
dures of collective bargaining have not been systematically 
developed and applied. There has been an imperfect realisa¬ 
tion of its important role in the maintenance and growth of 
industrial peace. Collective bargaining in India seldom result¬ 
ed in collective agreements in the past. There has been a 
definite improvement in this respect in recent years. Ajcom- 
parative study of collective bargaining by unions in India and 
abroad reveals that there are considerable variations in its appli¬ 
cation, form, techniques and results. It is the recognised 
method for the settlement of industrial disputes and for the 
promotion of good industrial relations in America ana 
other industrially advanced countries of the A Vest. It is 
jan effective method for building healthy labour-manage¬ 
ment relations. Industrial peace can be better maintained 
• if the bargaining parties are strong and develop the habit of 
planned collective bargaining. This has practically superseded 
state regulation and state intervention in many countries. Un¬ 
fortunately in India, collective bargaining has not received 
its due recognition as a method of regulating industrial rela¬ 
tions either from the state or from employers and employe. :. 
Gieater emphasis and reliance has been put on state regulation 
and state intervention to the neglect and detriment of voluntary 
settlement of disputes and self-regulation and self-governmen t 
of industry. Employers and employees have not developed 
ability and capacity to compromise and to acquit them¬ 
selves with restraint and responsibility. They have not acquired 
a full consciousness of their duties to the industry and to tue 
nation like their counterparts in other industrially advanced 
countries. The two parties haye not realised that they arc* the 
two great crews of the industry and tha': the salvation of both 


1. Knowles— Ptritos : A Study in Industrial Conflicts , p. 2 2 
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lies in navigating jointly and skilfully the ship of industry/ 
through industrial storms and troubles. They have not 
learnt how to work hand in hand. 


i he result has been that in our country greater reliance has 
been put on strikes and lock-outs than on negotiation in settling 
industrial disputes. Trade union leaders have very often 
resorted to strike action without sincerely and seriously 
striving to arrive at a collective agreement through peaceful 
methods such as direct negotiations, voluntary conciliation 
and voluntary arbitration. The same is true of employers also. 

I he two parties have not learned that industrial warfare will 
result in mutual destruction. Too frequent strikes and lock-outs 
are signs of frustration and helplessness. 

Right to strike is a basic right. It should never be given \ 
up. in the West and in America trade unions have the right to 
strike. Strike is an essential concomitant of collective 
bargaining.^Unions in these countries have, however, made 
limited use of the strike weapon. Both employers and emplo¬ 
yees have realised that strikes and lock outs cannot solve the 
problem of industrial disputes and bring about industrial 
peace. Strikes and lock-outs are declared only when peaceful 
methods for the settlement of* industrial disputes have been 
tried and have failed. They have learnt that these rights, though 
very powerful,are equally dangerous and risky and should there¬ 
fore be wisely and sparingly used only in the last resort. Inbarga- . 
ining greater reliance is put on negotiations than on the use of 
strike weapon. Industries have developed their joint negotiating 
machineries. In apparent contrast to this, we find that in 
India till lately no sincere and sustained efforts were made to 
set up joint consultation machinery at the unit, regional 
or industrial level. Trade unionists have frequently declared 
strikes to settle grievances and differences when they could 
have been easily resolved by a peaceful approach. The 
emphasis has however shifted and we hope that things will 
improve gradually and steadily in times to come. We 
discuss below the reasons for the neglect of collective bargain¬ 
ing in the past, efforts made in recent years and the future 
prospects. 

The responsibility foQr the early neglect has to be squarely 
shouldered by trade unions, employers, political parties and! 
the state. Unfortunately our unions have not acquired that 
status which is necessary for the success of collective bargain¬ 
ing. Many of our unions are not genuine trade unions and 
do not work in a scientific manner. They have not set up any 
regular grievance machinery for looking into the day-to-day 
grievances of their members. These grievances go on piling 
up and discontentment and dissatisfaction continue to increase. 
They become unbearable and sooner or later require an 
emotional outlet in the form of a strike. Workers become 
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agitated and restless. Their nerves are strained and their 
patience is soon exhausted. In this frame of mind, negotia¬ 
tions are not given their due recognition. Workers are ready 
for strike. They clamour that negotiations be called oft and 
strike action launched. If, on the other hand, there is a 
1 regular machinery, grievances can be settled as and when 
they arise. This will have an educative effect and workers 
will soon learnthe value of negotiations in settling differences 
and build faith and confidence in joint consultation in 
preference to strike action. 

Trade union leadership is weak-kneed. There are at 
times flimsy and imaginary grievances. Leaders dare not tell 
workers that they are in the wrong even when they are convin¬ 
ced that the workers have erred. They are afraid of losing their 
popularity with the rank and file. Every time there is a 
grievance they put the blame on employers. Workers develop 
a psychology that the employers are largely responsible for their 
misery, hardships and sufferings. No attempt is maae to 
assess the responsibility squarely and of putting things in 
their proper perspective to the parties concerned. At times 
workers may have to be reprimanded and disciplined when 
they are at fault. 

Employers hesitate to enter into collective agreement 
with unions because they are afraid that unions will not be 
able to enforce them on the rank and file. I he agreement 
will be observed only so long as it benelits the workmen 
and when the occasion arises it will be broken with impunity. 
No useful purpose will be served by bringing an ac ^ n 
against the union as it will only embitter relations. Mr 
S. P. Jain in his presidential address at the 19th annual 
session of All-India Organisation of Industrial Employees 
in July 1952 said that if mutual regulation of industrial rela¬ 
tions was to operate successfully **the rank and fil e labour 
should realise that rights go with obligation, ihe leaders ol 
labour, who in this country are largely drawn from out¬ 
side the labour ranks, have great responsibility in giving 
leadership and guidance to labour when exploiting them 
for political purposes”. He further said, •'*What is the sanct¬ 
ity of agreements if they are not adhered to. My personal 
experience in this regard is sad as I found that the attitude 
of labour unions and their leaders is not encouraging. Agree¬ 
ments are made when they suit them and thrown to the 
winds when other issues crop* up and adherence to the ^ agree¬ 
ments is not favoured so long as this attitude persmi*. I 
, am afraid that any effort to develop conventions and agree* 
meats will be fruitless and impracticable* \ It is also true 
that even today a large section of Indian emplo>ers are 
persisting in their anti-union attitude. 1 hey are not reconci¬ 
led to the fact * that trade unionisfn has come to stay and 
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that industries are to be run more for social objectives 
than for private gains and personal profits. They do not 
want to deal with trade unions on an equal footing. At 
worst they accept them as an evil necessity and look for 
every possible opportunity to annihilate them. 

The presence of outside leadership and specially of those f 
who believe in class war is no less responsible for too much 
importance and emphasis on strikes. They do not have the 
time, patience and knowledge of the industry to go through 
a detailed procedure which trade unions in other countries 
have developed. It is not uncommon to find that trade union 
leaders do not have any specific demands before a strike 
i3 declared. Once a strike has been declared, hurried demands 
are formulated, Even these demands go on changing and 
growing constantly. The rank and file is not consulted in 
framing these demands. The feasibility and practicability 
and the capacity of employers to meet these demands are 
seldom taken into consideration. Sometimes exaggerated 
demands are put up on which a compromise is not possible 
even when an employer is willing to come to terms. 

The predominance of political movement in the pre-| 
independence period which overshadowed the labour move¬ 
ment to a considerable extent, is also partly responsible for 
the present temper of Indian labour in which greater reliance 
is put on strikes than on negotiations. The labpur movement 
was started during the hay-days of non-cooperation and civil 
disobedience. The masses were told to muster courage and 
to non-cooperate non-violently with all types of injustices. 
Special appeal was made to the working classes to enlist their 
help and cooperation. It was quite natural to expect that 
this will have its own influence in the economic and industrial 
spheres. Even today political parties supply leadership to 
trade unions and many strikes are dictated not by industrial 
motives but by political expediency. Opposition parties want 
to discredit the government in power and their actions are 
often guided by non-industrial considerations. The 1955 Kaxi- 
pur textile strike on the rationalisation issue which lasted for 
more than 80 days is a good example of such misguided 
and misdirected actio a. If one analyses the cause oi in¬ 
dustrial disputes in India, one will come across a large number 
of non-economic causes. One is impressed by their diversity 
as well as their entire irrelevance to the main issues. Wor 
kers are illiterate and ignorant. They have an imperfect s 
realisation of the consequences of strike. They are unable to 
control and check the irresponsible leadership. They have 
been infected by political leadership and under their influence 
have imbibed a spirit of intolerance, impatience and non¬ 
cooperation. All this .has created an atmosphere where work¬ 
ers are willing to declare strike on every possible issue with- 
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out seriously attempting to settle it by peaceful methods. It 
is no surprise that our workers are easily swayed away in 
favour of strikes. 

The attitude of employers is in no way less responsible for 
the present state of affairs. They have been reluctant to treat 
workers on an equal footing. They have refused to recognise 
unions and to meet representatives of workers and to bargain 
with them. Even when they were forced to do so, they had fre¬ 
quently been devising ways and means of undermining the fol¬ 
lowing and importance of genuine trade unions. They have 
allowed grievances tojpile up and have only looked into them 
when conditions had become unbearable and intolerable and 
strike action was threatened. They are not even today mentally 
prepared to accept that trade unions have come to stay and 
will play an important and vital role not only in uplifting 
working and living conditions of their members but al&o in 
maintaining industrial peace and upgrading the efficiency and 
volume of industrial production in the larger interests of 
industry and community. They have not realised that permanent 
industrial peace is possible and can be built up only on an 
edifice of collective bargaining and collective agreement. 

In this connection it may be noted that the early entre¬ 
preneurs of Indian industry were foreigners- They were not 
conversant with the habits and customs of the people. They 
were the conquerors and had notions of racial superiority. The 
victors were reluctant to meet the vanquished around a 
table for bargaining. They wanted to maintain the difference 
between the conqueror and the conquered. The victor prefer¬ 
red to maintain his attitude of aloofness and exclusiveness. He 
wanted to command complete obedience and not negotiate like 
equals. He did not want to come down to bargain with his 
workers; Industries gradually came in Indian hands but Indian 
employers followed these traditions and continued their attitude 
oi aloofness under the patronage of the British Government. 
They had no social objectives and their actions were guided 

• purely by personal profit motive. Many of them were not 
prepared to give a fair deal to labour. After independence 
‘the situation, however, has been changing. Employers are 
gradually awakening to their new responsibilities in free India. 
They are becoming increasingly aware of the changed times and 
their role in the planned economy of the country. 

I Thgjtate is also partly responsible for the slow and tardy 
growth of collective bargaining in the country. No deliberate, 
sincere and sustained efforts were made to guide the industry 
to set its house in order by developing a joint negotiating 
machinery. The labour-management relations were allowed to 
drift aimlessly without any set* goals and objectives Efforts 
were not made to bring the two parties together for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. Joint consultktive machinery was not 
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set up. In the beginning the state did not interfere to regulate j 
labour management relations. The parties were left to them¬ 
selves. Workers were not organised and had no unions to 
bargain effectively with employers. They were exploited. Trade 
union movement came fairly late in the country. Without 
strong trade unions there could be no collective bargaining. 
The state took no steps to promote and strengthen trade unions. * 
They were content with passing the Indian Trade Unions Act in 
1926. No provision was made even for the recognition of 
unions. Later on when it decided to intervene, it relied more 
and more on compulsory arbitration than on peaceful and volun- * 
tary approach between the parties for the settlement of differ¬ 
ences. Public opinion was too weak and ignorant to exercise 
any effective pressure on the parties. The result was that 
workers lost faith in their self-reliance and became more and • 
more dependent on state help and regulation for the redress of 
their grievances. The Government through the Ministry of 
Labour has a definite and constructive role to play. They 
have to create a proper climate in which collective bargaining 
may take strong roots in the shortest possible time. They have - 
to understand the problems of labour relations from all angles 
and make a patient, sympathetic examination of the different 
factors involved. 

The functions of the state are being gradually enlarged. 
Today the duty of the state is not only to govern and control 
but also to sponsor and undertake industrial enterprises. The 
sphere of public sector is gradually expanding and more and 
more industries are being put under state orbit. The state is 
the biggest employer today. Certain industries have been 
assigned to the private sector but even these are subject to state 
control and regulation and have to play their assigned roles. 
The state should be a model employer and in the field of collec¬ 
tive bargaining they should set an example before the private 
employers. Example is better than precept. If a lead can be 
given in the Government undertakings, it will be followed in 
the private undertakings also. It appears that the Central Labour 
Ministry is not able to cut much ice with other ministries at the 
centre. Mr. V.V. Gin, former Labour Minister, resigned 
in August 1934. Though the modification of the Bank Award 
was the immediate cause of his resignation, the issue was really ♦ 
one of labour policy. The reasons for delay in the enactment 
of the Industrial Relations Bill proposed by Mr. Giri was said 
to be the resistance of employing ministries of Government 
of India to give collective bargaining rights to their labour or 
bring themselves under the scope of legislation. He was 
finding it difficult to reach agreed conclusions with his colleagues 
in charge of Finance, Defence and Railways. There is a growing 
feeling among the employing ministries that each can have itr 
own way and its owr labour policy. The ministries by holding 
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out for exclusion of industrial establishments under them from 
the purview of labour legislations were making it difficult for 
him to realise his “fervent wish that Government should be the 
model employer”. 

The success of collective bargaining depends on the attitude 
and desire of employers and employees to arrive at a mutually 
acceptable agreement. It involves a preparedness on both sides 
to discuss terms of employment. It implies a recognition of the 
right of workers to put forth their view* point through orga¬ 
nisations and representatives of their own choosing. It is un¬ 
fortunate that employers in our country have not accepted 
as yet the right of their employees to form unions and to 
arrive at some collective agreement. This is why we do not 
have any collective bargaining machinery in our country 
except in a few industries. There arc only a few collective 
agreements, while national agreements are none. 

The most disquieting feature however is the lukewarm attitude 
of the employing ministries of the Government of India. Mr. 
Gin's resignation reveals the disquieting features of the labour 
policy. If the employing ministries are not prepared to 
grant collective bargaining rights to their employees, it will be 
idle to expect that private employers will take collective 
bargaining seriously. There cannot be two approaches to coll¬ 
ective bargaining in the government and private undertakings. 
The government has to give a lead to private employers. The 
state should sponsor and encourage negotiations and collec¬ 
tive bargaining in government undertakings. Mere lip sympa¬ 
thy and preaching of the benefits and advantages of collective 
bargaining, from the high pedestal by the government spokes¬ 
men will not carry us further towards the goal of internal and 
voluntary settlement of disputes. If preaching is not foll¬ 
owed by practice, it will tend to shake the faith of both 
employers and employees in this new approach whose success 
is sincerely desired by alt. It. will cause incalculable harm. 
It is imperatively^ desirable th^t the state should adopt a 
unified approach towards collective bargaining. The emp¬ 
loying ministries^ of the Central Government must fall in 
line with the labour policy enunciated by the Central Labour 
Ministry. Much persuasion will also be needed to convince 
the provincial governments that they should fail in line with 
the Central Government policy on collective bargaining and 
sponsor and encourage it both in state and private undertakings 
in their respective areas. 

The deficiencies of a situation where scant regard was 
shown to collective bargaining were unmistakably reveal'd 
during the post-war and the post-independence period. This 
was the worst period from the point of view of maintenance 
of industrial peace. The whole country witnessed a series of 
strikes which resulted not only in declining output but also 
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led to a lot of discontentment, frustration, and worsen¬ 
ing of industrial relations. The damage that was done and 
the losses and inconvenience to which the society was put to can 
be noted by consulting statistics in respect of industrial disputes, 
number of workers involved and man-days lost. 

The Government realised the significance of joint consul* 
tation quite late. Legislations were passed which provided for I 
such joint consultation arrangements on a statutory basis. 
The Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946 provides for 
the setting up of joint committees having equal number 
of employer and employee representatives to deal with all 
matters aifecting relations between employers and employees. 
The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 provides for the establish¬ 
ment of works committees in all concerns employing 100 
or more workers. The governments concerned had the power 
to extend the provisions to any undertaking they liked. Works 
committees were to have an equal number of employer and 
employee representatives. The idea behind these provisions 
was to promote harmonious relations between employers and 
employees. These legislations also provided for conciliation 
measures. 

Thus what was achieved in other countries through vol¬ 
untary action and as a result of the realisation on the part 
of employers and employees of the indispensability of joint 
consultation, was sought to be achieved in our country through 
statutory measures and compulsionV The working of joint 
consultation system in India reveals that the objective has 
been largely defeated. Reasons for the failure of works com¬ 
mittees and similar other joint consultations are very many. 
The scope and functions of works committees in India 
appear to be highly vague, unsatisfactory and unnecessarily res¬ 
trictive. Absence of any well defined relationship between 
works committees and trade unions is another potent factor. 
Quite often employers have tried to utilise works committees as 
their substitutes or rivals. Lack of strong and stable trade unions 
also hampers the success of such joint consultation system. 

The most important cause has been the attitude of emp¬ 
loyers towards all such schemes* They have been content to 
satisfy the letter of the law rather than the spirit behind such 
provisions. Employers regard workers and their representatives 1 
to be inferiors and are not prepared to disclose all the facts and 
information. They refuse to lay all their cards on the table. 
The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad observed that 
<c the purpose of the government in establishing these commit¬ 
tees was to bring the two parties nearer each other and demo¬ 
cratise industrial relations. Except in half a dozen mills, 
mills have hardly given the committees a real trial. It took 
upon it as a thing Imposed by law and fulfils the obligations 
in per-functionary manner. We wish that in the next year 
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employers may take a serious view of the function of the 
joint committees and work in a proper spirit. Workers are 
bound to respond in return 1 *. 1 


The success of all such efforts depends on a proper attitude 
of employers and emyloyees. All such arrangements should be of a 
continuous nature. There must also be a definite procedure 
and equally definite method of representation agreed on in 
advance by both the parties. There should be no rigidity and 
the schemes should be fairly flexible. 

But such joint consultation is no panacea for industrial 
j disputes. It is more often a prevention rather than a cure 
for labour disturbances, it tends to reduce industrial conflicts 
but will not inevitably prevent industrial disputes altogether. 
Under Indian conditions it could not be expected to produce 
immediate and lasting results for it takes time to develop com¬ 
petence on the part of management and loyalty and con¬ 
fidence on the part of workers. 

Compulsory Arbitration 

The principle of compulsory arbitration was introduced 
iu India during the second world war peiod as an emergency 
measure. The Defence of India rules made provision for 
referring disputes for arbitration compulsorily. The post 
war period witnessed an unprecedented wave of strikes resulting 
in declining output at a time when the country was in need 
of uninterrupted and higher production. The principle of 
compulsory arbitration was therefore maintained in industrial 
dispute legislations that were passed by the popular 
government. Thus the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 1946, 
the Industrial Disputes Act 1947, the U. P. Industrial Disputes 
Act 1947 and the Madhya Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act 1947 
contained provisions whereby the respective governments were 
authorised to refer disputes to compulsory arbitration. An 
elaborate machinery was set up to adjudicate when disputes 
took place between employer and employees. The awards of 
these tribunals and arbitration boards were enforceable at the 
option of the government. The government referred a large 
number of industrial disputes to various tribunals and arbitra¬ 
tion boards and their awards were accepted or enforced in a 
modified form. 

The Government later on realised that a sound industrial 
relations atmosphere could not be created by putting reliance 
on compulsory arbitration. It should be built on the founda¬ 
tion of effective collective bargaining. The Government con¬ 
templated in 1930 to use compulsion for bringing employers 
and employees together for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The parties were however to be left completely free regarding 

1, Annual Report, 1949-50 y, 
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the nature and terms of agreements. No compulsion was to be 
used by the state at the time of bargaining to force the parties to 
come to an agreement . Complete freedom was to be given to 
them, The Central Labour Minister recommended the statutory 
provisions of a simple procedure of collective bargaining and 
incorporated the provisions in the Labour Relations .Bill, 1950. 

It introduced for the first time the principle of collective bargain¬ 
ing and created the institution of bargaining agents to represent 
employees at the time of collective bargaining. The country 
had very little experience of collective bargaining or regulating 
labour management relations. The procedure for collective 
bargaining sought to be introduced by legislation in the country 
was to be simple. It was considered advisable not to complicate 
it by making it too rigid from the very beginning. After some 
experience had been gained, the procedure could be improved 
if found necessary. Even the simple procedure was not to be 
uniformly and simultaneously applied to ail the industries in all 
provinces. The various states in the country are at different 
levels of industrial development and even the various industries 
within a state differ widely in their structure, efficiency and 
soundness. Even the simple procedure, it was feared, may in 
the first instance be suited only to some industries and the in 
dustriaily advanced states. Hence the enforcement of these : 
provisions of collective bargaining was to be left entirely at the j 
discretion of appropriate governments. They were to apply 1 2 3 
the provisions to those establishments which in their opinion * 
were appropriate for collective bargaining. The collective 
bargaining procedure, sought to be introduced through the 
Labour Relations Bill, is briefly described below. 

Collective bargaining was to take place between employers / 
and bargaining agents of employees in establishments declared 
to be appropriate for collective bargaining by the appropriate 
government. The bargaining agents were to be certified by the 
Labour Courts, which were proposed to be set up under this 
legislation- Any of the following representatives of workers 
would applyto the Labour Court for certification as bargaining 
agents in respect of any establishment or class of establishments 
in any local area: 

1. A registered federation of trade unions having a 
membership in good standing of not less than 15% of the total 
number of employees. 

2. A registered trade union having a membership in good 
standing of not less than 30% of the total number of employees. 

3. The representatives of employees elected in the pres¬ 
cribed manner. 

Two or more unions .could make a joint application for 
certification as a bargaining agent. The Labour Court after 
due enquiries was to certify the applicant as bargaining agent. 
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There was not to be at any time more than one bargaining 
agent in respect of the same establishment or class of establishment 
in a local area. A registered federation was to have preference 

* over registered trade union and a registered trade union over 
elected representatives of employees. In case there were two 
iederations or two unions, the larger federation or union was to 
have preference over the other federation or trade union. Restric¬ 
tions were placed on subsequent applications for certification 
as bargaining agent. When there is a certified bargaining agent, 
no^ Iresh applications were to be ordinarily entertained by 
Labour Courts until the expiry of one year from the date of 
certification of the former bargaining agent, in cases when 
there was no collective agreement in force, and until the expiry 
of ten months from the date of the conclusion of collective 
agreement in cases when such an agreement was in force. 
Labour Courts were empowered to revoke the certificates of 
bargaining agents if they ceased to fulfil conditions which 
entitled such bargaining agents to be certified for more than 
three consecutive months, if it failed to give effects to any terms 
of collective agreement or if it resorted to unfair practices under 
the trade union legislation, 

A certified bargaining agent was given certain privileges 
and advantages. It was to replace immediately all other agents 
of employees to enter into negotiations with an employer and so 
long as the certification of the bargaining agent was not revoked 
it was to have authority to bargain collectively on behalf of 
employees in the establishments for which it was certified and 
to bind them by a collective agreement. The'certified bargain¬ 
ing agent, on behall of the employees, was to send and receive 
all notices and negotiate the specific demands with the other 
party with a view to conclude a collective agreement. Copies of 
notices were also to be sent to the appropriate Government and 
s conciliation officers,. Collective agreements once made should 
inot be changed frequently. Hence it was provided that when a 
collective agreement is in force, a notice of change in respect 
of any matter covered by that agreement could be sent only 
within two months preceding the expiry of the terms of agree¬ 
ment or preceding the termination of agreement. A collective 
agreement between an employer and a certified bargaining agent 

♦ was to be binding on (a) that employer and ( b) that bargaining 
agent and all employees in the establishment or class of establish¬ 
ment for which the bargaining agent was certified. 

It was made incumbent on both the parties to give a reply 
to notices received from the other party. In their replies, each 
party was to specify the demands which were acceptable to 
him and in case of demands which were not so acceptable the 
reasons for such non-acceptance. ThisTeply was to be sent with¬ 
in seven days. This period could however be extended by an 
agreement between the pEirfcies. The par ies were also under 
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an obligation to enter into collective bargaining with the other 
parties in the prescribed manner with a view to conclude 
an agreement. Collective bargaining so commenced was to be 
concluded within 14 days of such commencement. This period 
could be extended by mutual agreement. Every collective 
agreement was to contain provision for final settlement with- 
out stoppage of work, by adjudication or otherwise of a!! the 
differences arising out of the interpretations of or breach of 
terms of agreement. Provision was made for the registration 
of every collective agreement. Conciliation proceedings lie- 
lore a conciliation officer were made obligatory in public 
utility services and discretionary in non-pui>lic utilitv services 
after receipt of notice setting out specific demands from either 
ol the parties. Conciliation officer was to assist the parties 
engaged in collective bargaining to conclude a collective agrec- 
ment. Collective agreement was to remain in force for such 
wa » agreed upon and if no such period was so 
agreed upon for a period of one year until terminated accor- 
cling to the prescribed procedure. 

The Bill contained provisions prohibiting strikes and lock¬ 
outs until the parties had resorted to collective bragaimng 
and collective bargaining had failed. The party desiring a 
change through a strike or a lock-out was to give a notice of 
change and then to enter into collective bargaining. Strikes and 
lock-outs for any reason whatsoever were ordinarily prohibi¬ 
ted during any period in which any settlement cr collective 
agreement was in operation. During the currency of a collective 
agreement, strike and lock-out could be undertaken only 
a*ter obtaining a certificate from the appropriate government 
that a fresh dispute has arisen which did not exist and could 
not be anticipated at the time when collective agreement was 
concluded. 

Obligations were imposed on both, the employers and the 
employees, to observe collective agreements. An employee who 
refused and failed to comply with the terms of a collective 
agiCement was to forfeit his claim to bonus, employer’s contri¬ 
bution to his provident fund during the period of non-complian¬ 
ce and was.liable to dismissal. Employees undertaking illegal 
strikes during the currency of collective agreements were to 
jorego their claim to vv^ges, leave, bonus, employers’ contribu- 
tson and provident fund and any other concessions for the period 
of such a strike. Unions and certified bargaining agents who 
aid not comply witFlhe terms of agreements were to forfeit 
their right of recognition and certification. A person guilty 
0 breach of agreements could be punished with imprisonment 
up to a term which raaj extend to six months or with fine 
oi both. I he court trying the offence was empowered to direct 
ihai the whole or a part of the fine might be given to the 
person who had been ii jured by such a breach. 
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Employers declaring lock-outs in breach of agreements were 
to pay wages for period of lockout at a rate twice the average 
pay, contribution to provident fund and other concessions. 
Money due from the employer could be realised as arrears of 
land revenue. The appropriate governments were empowered 
to exercise control over certain undertakings. If employers in 
controlled undertakings did not comply with an agreement, 
the ; ppropriate government under certain circumstances, after 
conducting due enquiries in the prescribed manner, could 
appoint a controller for the purpose of giving directions and 
exercising control over such other controlled undertakings. 
jThe Government had the power even to close down under- 
! takings in certain cases. 

The Labour Relations Bill was not passed and hence at 
present these provisions have not been incorporated in the 
.industrial relations legislation in our country. The collective 
bargaining provisions sought to be introduced were based on 
the following principles: 

1. The parties should not go on strike and lock out with¬ 
out entering into collective bargaining. If necessary, they 
should be brought together under statutory compulsion for this 
purpose. 

2. The parties should be given complete freedom at the time 
of bargaining. 

3. Once a collective agreement had been concluded the 
parties were under a legal obligation to observe it. 

It is unfortunate that these provisions have not been enacted . 
The Industrial Disputes Act has been amended periodically 
from 1950 and more amendments are under consideration. It 
appears that consideration of collective bargaining statutes 
has been shelved for sometime. 


Compulsory Arbitration vs. Collective Bargaining 

In recent years controversy about compulsory arbitration 
vis-a-vis collective bargaining has come to the forefront. Two 
different approaches have been made to this highly controversial 
issue. Ope approach is that if collective bargaining is to be 
encouraged and applied efficiently it is essential that compulsory 
arbitration should be completely removed from the statute book, 
The second approach is that mutual settlement of disputes 
should be encouraged without prejudice to the ultimate use of 
the weapon of compulsory arbitration. 

Employers 9 point of view .—Employers are in favour of removal 
! of provisions regarding compulsory arbitration. Mr. S. P. Jain 
in his presidential address to the, 19th session of the All-India 
Organisation of Industrial Employers declared: “I agree that 
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. . -femployec relations must be based on a spirit of 
mutual understanding and goodwill, and that if healthy 
conventions and agreements are reached between capital and 
labour, legislations to regulate their relations might not be 
necessary. It is desirable, if possible, to avoid Government 
intervention in matters of employer-employee relations”. The 
All India Manufacturers Organisation also declared their 
willingness to co-operate with this new approach. They said 
that employers in India wore quite aware of changing times and 
were trying to adjust themselves to them. Their representatives t 
have insisted that collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration j 
should be promoted leaving the scope for compulsory arbitration 
only in case of emergency. It was, however, felt that employers j 
were not giving that support which was expected. Mr, Giri, 
the then Central Labour Minister, gave vent to these feelings 
in Parliament when he said that he had reasons to feel, that in 
some cases they merely wanted to escape adjudication and 
refuse conciliation. Employers objected to adjudication and 
stood for conciliation. They were not sincere in their J 
utterances. Most of them are not reconciled to trade unionism 
and are not prepared to give a real trial to collective bargaining 
and work in co-operation and consultation with workers in 
reaching an agreement. They want to play the role of masters 
and not of partners in industry. They have not mentally 
accepted their new role in a socialistic pattern of society when 
they should run industry with the trusteeship ideal to subserve 
the larger interests of the community and the nation. 


Viewpoint of trade unions.- The views of trade unions have 
not been static. They have been changing considerably during! 
the last few years. When the Labour Relations Bill was introduced ! 

A n T^T P T a ^ iament in l . 950 > tl }* Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the 
A Li.u.C. were against adjudication as they felt that it took 
away the right of workers to negotiate. It was described as 
the Blackest of Bills . Lhe principle of compulsory arbitration 
in peace time accompanied by prohibition of strikes was also 
strongly resented and opposed by the A.I.T.U.G. at the time of 
the passing of the industrial Disputes Act in 1947. The General 
Secretary °f the A.I.T.U.C Mr. N. M. Joshi, pointed out in 
the Central Legislature that the Industrial Disputes Bill 
contained an element of slavery as it compelled workers to 
remain tied to their jobs against their will. They held the view: 
propounded by Sydjiey.Webb that by compulsory arbitration we ! 
supersede collective bargaining altogether”. Subsequently! 
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a■ A*’ anc ! t * ie A.I.I.U.C. were of the view that 


adjudication must continue and the I.N.T.U.C favoured it ini 
the last resort. 


Majority of trade unions today, while agreeing that j 
settlement of disputes by direct negotiations and voluntary 
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arbitration is the best method of settling industrial disputes and 
maintaining industrial peace, are in favour of state intervention 
and compulsory arbitration. Majority of labour representatives 
to the 12th session of the Indian Labour Conference in 1952, 
which examined the principles of the proposed Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Bill, were in favour of compulsory arbitration. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the H.M.S. had urged that state should intervene 
when conciliation fails and disputes cannot be settled by 
jnegotiations and collective bargaining. The I.N.T.U.C, delegates 
urged for the creation of permanent machinery for settling 
disputes and cases of victimisation by employers. 

The President of the I.N.T.U.G. further appealed to the 
Government in the 1953 general session not to delay the legislation 
that is necessary for improving labour management relations 
and to be prompt in intervening in disputes which were likely to 
have serious repercussions on the economic life of the 
community. The emphasis was shifting from compulsory 
adjudication to negotiation and voluntary settlement but in 
the present circumstances adjudication by law will have to be 
provided for so long as trade uniop movement is in a weak 
position. 

The opinion of Mr. Guruswamy, the General Secretary of 
the All India Railwaymen’s Federation, on this controversial 
issue is of special interest. He said in November 1952 that 
Mr. Giri, the Central Labour Minister, was trying to eliminate 
the existing adjudication machinery as he wanted labour disputes 
to be settled by collective bargaining between employers and 
employees. This clearly meant that it was a 
\strong and discomfiture for labourers. It was 
fact that without the system of adjudication 
not have secured what they had now. 

The principle of compulsory arbitration has not found 
much favour with unions in foreign countries even in their 
earlier stages of development. “Completely compulsory arbit¬ 
ration, which is rare and seldom successful, possessing as it 
does no practical legal sanction, does not commend itself to 
the British mind”. The Trade Union Congress in 1924 re¬ 
affirmed its “determined opposition to compulsory arbitration”. 
The Conference of Industrial Reorganisations and Industrial 
Relations, held in 1928, considered that “the application of 
the element of compulsion in negotiating machinery would be 
unacceptable and undesirable.” No attempt has been made in 
Britain, except during war time, to introduce compulsory arbit¬ 
ration into the settlement of ordinary industrial disputes. 
The structure of industrial relations was established mainly 
on a voluntary basis. Compulspry arbitration had been 
super-imposed on the voluntary system by mutual consent of 
the parties to meet war-time emergencies. Owing to excep¬ 
tional circumstances prevailing after th % second war this system, 


victory for the 
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introduced under the conditions of* Employment and Nati¬ 
onal Arbitration Order 1940, was continued till 1951 with the 
agreement of the British Trade Union Congress and the Bx’itish 
Employers Confederation. That has now been replaced by 
Industrial Disputes Order 1951. This Order contains the 
principle of compulsory arbitration but it does not impose 
general obligation to observe terms and condicions of employ- 
ment. It.also removes restrictions on strikes and lock-outs. 
Ihe new Order seeks to strengthen and not replace the existing 
negotiating machinery, It should be made clear that the 
principle of compulsory arbitration had been introduced in 

riti u industries only with the willing consent of employers 
and workers. It had not been imposed from outside. It was, 
therefore, not really compulsory. 

The American labour movement is'unalterably opposed to 
compulsory arbitration*. It considers compulsory arbitration 
equivalent to involuntary servitude and denial of civil liberty t 
and loss of personal freedom. The American Federation of I 
Labour observes : "ihe workers of America will never submit to 
slavery, nor will they work against their will under conditions 
which are obnoxious to them. It is their considered opinion > 
that compulsory arbitration does not promote industrial peace. 

It simply prolongs industrial disputes. It kills collective 
bargaining and replaces it with litigation.” 

o . t ^ e views of unions seem to be founded on fears 

that labour is not properly organised and it is, therefore, a 
weaker party as compared to employers in bargaining. The State 
should intervene to redress the balance in favour of the weaker 
party and protect it against exploitation by the stronger party,. 
rr a PP car . s ^ at . ^ lcre has been an imperfect realisation of the 
?J$ 5 fL* w hich this dependence on state help and assistance is 
likely to produce on trade union movement and industrial re¬ 
lations especially in places and industries where labour has 
organised itselL T rade unions have to stand on their own 
legs. They should be helped to set their house in order with¬ 
out outside assistance. 

Government's attitude—The attitude of the Government 
aas not been consistent either. Sometimes the need for compul¬ 
sory arbitration is felt, yet on very many occasions the 
government has emphasised the need for an elaborate and 
comprehensive system of collective bargaining. Early efforts in 
*nA^ irCC 5° n are cr phodied in the Industrial Truce Resolution, 

1 '47, and the setting up of various bipartite and tripartite 
bodies and the Labour Relations Bill of 1950. The objective 
°f tae government was to encourage settlement of disputes by 
negotiations and collective bargaining. The statement of 
objects and reasons of the Labour Relations Bill said, "It should 
be the goal of a progressing labour policy to influence labour- 
management relatior s and make the withdrawal of state inter- 
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vention possible. A strong trade union movement which is 
conscious alike of its rights and responsibilities, one that will 
stand on its own legs and not lean for ever on a crutch, 
can alone make industrial peace enduring, It is the aim 
' of the bill to build up labour management relations on 
such sure foundations and if rights have been tampered with 
responsibilities the scales have been held even as between the 
parties”. The Government made statutory provisions to 
encourage negotiations and collective bargaining. The above 
statement further said, “Faith in the efficacy of friendly 
negotiations between an employer and his employees is the 
very basis of the Bill. Negotiation must be attempted at an 
early stage and in a proper atmosphere and not after a strike 
has already taken place a conciliation officer is found on the 
scene.” The bill provided Jor compulsory negotiation between 
the parties and for compulsory collective bargaining under 
certain circumstances. The government, however, did not 
contemplate to give up the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
In fact the provisions regarding compulsory arbitration v/ere 
made more stringent in the Labour Relations Bill as compared 
to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The government did 
not think that this will adversely affect the growth of negotiation 
and collective bargaining in the country or in any way affect 
the goal, which they had set out before them, of unions and 
employers building up industrial peace from within and the 
withdrawal of state intervention from the field of labour- 
management relations as early as possible. There was 
considerable opposition from workers to the statutory provision 
of compulsory arbitration. The State, however, did not yield 
and decided to continue compulsory arbitration. 

The policy of the government underwent a change after 
Mr. Giri became the Central Labour Minister in 1952. After 
assuming office he repeatedly said that relations between 
employers and employees must be based on a spirit of mutual 
understanding and goodwill with least possible government 
intervention." “Thirty two years experience, partly as a trade 
unionist and partly as a Minister, have been amply sufficient 
to enable me to appreciate that this is the proper line of 
^approach/’ I believe more in mutual agreement being reached 
between capital and labour than any legislation, f would not, 
'however, hesitate to say that legislation might still be available 
in some cases however much some may dislike it”. He enjoined 
workers and employers to realise their responsibilities. They 
were two arms of production and both of them should work 
together, not only in their party’s interest but in the general 
interest of health and safety ot the nation. Both should have 
an equitable share. If labour did not pull the weight there 
was danger of annihilation of industry itself thus destroying the 
goose that is layinf the golden eggs. Employers, in their turn, 
must recognise the rights of workers by guaranteeing just 
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working conditions and providing reasonable amenities. Labour > 
and capital should act as partners in a joint enterprise by 
settling differences and disputes across the table. Without; 
co'lective bargaining, Indian industries would make no progress.! 
It would be long time before the principle succeeded. It 
requires the co-operation of both who should realise their duties 
as well as responsibilities. Employers should realise that they 
cannot sweat labour and treat it as a commodity. Both 
employers and labour have a duly to perform towards industries 
which implies both responsibilities and privileges. This was 
the trend of Mr. Giri’s speeches. The situation in the country 
was opportune for giving a new filip to the idea of internal 
settlement of disputes. 

Mr. Giri was conscious of the strong urge to substitute 
compulsory arbitration for collective bargaining in the state 
intiustries and establishments where trade union organisation is 
particularly weak. This was likely to provide quick result in 
an unequal fight between workers and employers. Advocates 
of this view preferred to postpone the ordeal, as long as possible, 
till they were prepared for it. But Mr. Giri was, however, 
of opinion that advantage of immediate gain had often to be 
balanced against, and soinetimes.sacrificed for, the more substantia) 
gains accruing in the long run. While understanding the 
cautious approach of the advocates of compuhory arbitration. 
*V® prepared to take risk for the ultimate goal to be achieved. 
The Government policy in 1952, as is evident from the utterances 
ot trie Central Labour Minister from time to time during that 
periocl, was that the Government was inclined to take some risk, 
fhe Government was examining the existing law to bring about 
the cesired result. Mr. Giri knew that emergencies may necessitate 
government intervention. He proposed that “emergencies can 
be tackled as and when they arise by undertaking a suitable legis- 
lation when legislature, is in session or by issue of ordinances 
when legislature is not in session. Permanent provision for emer¬ 
gency can also be incorporated in the contemplatedjlegislation on 
labour relations’ 9 . 
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convinced that unde the present conditions compulsory! 
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adjudieahon in labour disputes should continue, though at the 
Naimtal conference he had pleaded for the replacement of 
compulsory adjudication by mutual negotiation for settling of 
disputes, hailing profits, wide-scale retrenchment and urgent 
need of implementing the first Five Year Plan had convinced 
♦k m *°i thenee ?. toretain compulsory adjudication. He said 
that the provisions relating to adjudication in the Labour 
Relations Bill, 1950 would be retained in the proposed compre- 
nensive legislatons. To quote Mr. Giri, « I have almost eaten 
^en lsay in all humility, but not in humiliation, 
ll.p' s ? c lou . 10 relating to adjudication of the Labour Relations 
Bib, introduced by Mr. Jagjivan Ram stands. It took time 
to digest some of the propositions. Therefore, I think it is 
good there was some delay”. 

He, however, continues to attach greater value to agreement 
between workers and employers because such agreements are 
more abiding and permanent than laws. A trade unS 
dem ° cratlc , b * si \te feels, would produce better 

.w o t fBl„i ud r ti T- !?'•,«* "■*”'« >" 'ml rk= 

S L r rA He felt * hat r the employer’s depart¬ 

ment of the Government of India wanted to have 
their separate labour policy. They were pulling in 

STfc A unified approach has become difficult. 
Jut all ihest ups and downs and differences with the cabinet 
colleagues have not made him waver in the efficacy of collective 
SSS**' has been asking labour and management not 
o consider themselves as being m opposite camps. Both should 

'oL 8 cdve er b e a 3? aS1S ,r° n „ CollRctl ’ ve linking rather than on 
2rfr!” g ( i HC 13 co » vinced that adjudication is 
Tr,J Cn ! y - i-r‘ 1 the ca nse of industrial peace. In the 

~ndu„trial Truce Plan enunciated in July 1954 he had suggested 

mt there might be industrial courts on the lines of the°°U K 

\ C,> ', 919 T!l’ ir d,cisi »“ »>>o»ld however be 
enforced not by law but by public opinion. 

V i Mr *9?andu Bhai Desai succeeded Mr. Giri as the Central 
abour Minister m 1954. He has been pursuing the same policy 
of encouraging collective bargaining without prejudicing the use 

toZ7 Ul Zl t lfTT; Co-P-W adjuration has come 
he bwi., M st P f the ^ tate Governments were, and continue to 
be, m favour of compulsory arbitration. Even in 1952 thev had 
not a g ^ ed toThe bold venture of removing compulsoJyTrbft- 
Jation from statute book as proposed by Mr. Giri. 

middle T.u° f hi ? revi . ew broadcasts towards the 

labour m-m y ’ t lEt l ^ ere s rfe cd for rethinking about 

labour management co-operation along new lines. The exneri- 

ence of last eight years shows that compulsory adjudications 
not been an unmr.ed blessing. Large scale industrial MriKs 
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have been avoided but an atmosphere of tension and aloofness 
has developed between employers and workers. Compulsory 
arbitration has given a new sense of urgency to the problem of 
labour management co-operation. However, till healthy mutual 
relations are established, the adjudication machinery provided by 
law will work, and must work, so that dislocation of production 
may be averted. It is being felt that greater emphasis on 
mutual settlement is itself likely to produce satisfactory results, 
yet it would be risky for government to divest itself of 
authority to step in with compulsory arbitration when all 
other methods of settlement have failed. It is generally agreed 
by supporters of compulsory arbitration that it should be Hie, 
very last resort and should be utilised sparingly. 

It has also been suggested that all industries and employments 1 
should be divided between public and non-public utility ser- j 
vices. In public utility services the government should have 
the power to refer ail unresolved disputes for compulsory arbi- f 
tration and prohibit strikes and lock-outs. In non-public 
utility services full scope should be given to collective bargain- * 
ing and the parties should be encouraged to devise, through 
mutual consent, their own permanent negotiating machinery i 
for the settlement of disputes. There should be no compulsory l 
arbitration in non-public utility services; but the state should 
assist in the evolution of an adequate machinery for negotia¬ 
tion, conciliation and arbitration. The parties should be encour¬ 
aged to rely largely on mutual negotiations and voluntary concili¬ 
ation and arbitration. The government should carefully 
ivatch the working of this formula in non-public utility 
services and, in case it works well, it should be extended 
to public utility services. Most of the states are, however, i 
reticent to try this approach even in non-public utility services. ] 

Those who support the retention of compulsory arbitration 
often point out the declining number of work stoppages, man 
days lost etc. to indicate the success of compulsory arbitration. 
But these figures should be accepted with great caution. We 
do not have ample statistics of work stoppages ‘avoided as a « 
result of arbitration. Similarly, it i3 very difficult to have an 
idea of the number of strikes that would have taken place in .. 
the absence of arbitration. It is very likely that the number 
of work stoppages, .hat took place in our country, would 
have occurred even when there were no provisions for compul¬ 
sory adjudication. Similarly, the number of strikes and lock- { 
outs would not have appreciably increased in the absence of 
arbitration proceedings. 

But it Is equally true that harmony and good relations have j 
virtually ceased to exist. Each side is worried about the | 
intentions of the other. Each side is busy drawing up a stratgey 
to defeat the rival. No thought is being given to improve 
industry and to set the house in order. Such an attitude is not * 





conducive to industrial peace. The calm that prevails has 
satisfied neither the capital nor the labour. 


\ Easy availability of arbitration facilities has encouraged 
an irresponsible frame of mind with labour leaders. Quite 
often, impossible demands have been put forth. Negotiations 
are seldom attempted. Neither of the parties is willing to lay 
all its cards on the table. 

Similarly, trade union organisations, these days, have become 
more or less legal aid societies. Their whole energies are 
directed towards lighting battles before various tribunals and 
courts and making hair splitting differences. The energies that 
' should have been devoted to the building up of a healthy trade 
union movement have been misused, rather wasted. 

• Instability of membership, poor finances, inadequate activities, 
general apathy of members, inter-union rivalry and utilisation 
of trade unions for political purposes continue unabated. In 
1 fact, it appears that there had been a mushroom growth of 
trade unions encouraged by the cheap availability of arbitration 
facilities. Quite a good number of these die out when they 
cannot win their cases before different tribunals and 
courts. The emergence of such weak trade unions, which rely 
on outside circumstances for their very existence, weakens our 
trade union movement. 

Contradictory awards, that have been given by various 
adjudication boards, tribunals and courts, have created an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. It makes industrial planning 
and progress very difficult. Industrialists should know in 
advance labour standards that they shall have to comply with. 
They should not grudge it. And even if they grudge, they can 
make ample provision for these. But this constant change 
under compulsion makes planned progress very difficult. 
There should be some definiteness about major items of in¬ 
dustrial relations policy and the same nay be embodied in 
some suitable legislation. 

The solution lies in putting greater reliance on collective 
agreements to bring about a desired change in industrial atmos¬ 
phere. There can be no denying the fact that the retention of 
compulsory arbitration as a method of settling industrial disputes 
retards the progressive process of internal settlement of 
^industrial conflicts. Voluntary settlement of disputes cannot 
‘find its full scope so long as compulsory arbitration looms in 
the background. If there is no provision for compulsory 
arbitration the parties will be able to come to some lasting 
agreement. Then there will be a strong incentive for com¬ 
promise and mutual agreement The realisation of hardships 
that may be caused to the disputants and the general community 
will be more vivid, clear and perfect. They will exert their 
utmost and will be more accommodating and anxious for 
settlement of their differences only when they fully realise the 
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msequer.ces of a dispute leading to a strike or a lockout. 
State intervention is not in the best interest of employers and 
employees. Industrial peace could not be enforced by Judge¬ 
ments of courts and tribunals. It has to be solidly built from 
within. Judgements of adjudicators only leave in their wake 
bitterness, discontent, rancour and displeasure. It is also likely 
to demoralise the parties and perpetuate their dependence on 
outside help. A spirit of aloofness and exclusiveness develops 
in industry, which is inimical to the partnership concept of 
mbour and capital that is being developed. It will also retard 
the growth of trade unionism. Workers will become scepti¬ 
cal about the usefulness of joining trade unions. If there is 
too much dependence on the state there is a fear that trade 
umons may relax their efforts to organise and to discipline, 
“wdl affect their membership and organisational strength 
i he growth and development of workers’ personality will suffer’ 
as also their faculties of self-reliance and self-dependence and / 
their feelings of responsibilities and obligations. 

| is of considerable importance for the successful imple- 

mentation of the Five Year Plans that steps must be taken to 
l forge a sense of community of purpose and interest between 
j management and employees. Efforts should be made to en¬ 
courage settlement of differences between them through negotia¬ 
tion and conciliation rather than adjudication. When negotia¬ 
tions tail the parties should submit their differences to voluntary 
arbitration which has all the advantages of ad judication without 
its disadvantages Workers have to share with employers the 
responsibility for better management. They are demanding a 
voice m the control and direction of industry. Time has come 
to provide for workers’ participation in management. Such a 
demand was persistently made by some members of tlm Parlia- 
ment during the recent discussions on Companies Bill in August 
9o5. A note on this subject has also been circulated by ihc 
Labour Ministry to the Planning Commission. A scheme is 
being worked out to facilitate this. This necessitates close 
co-operation between management and labour, to an extent 
which has hitherto not been considered practicable or possible. ’ 

The Planning Commission has accepted workers’ right to 
association organisation and collective bargaining as the basis » 
of industrial relationship with certain reservations. Thev have 
said that efforts for the settlement of disputes affecting the 
common interests of workers engaged in an industry must be 
pursued on a collective basis. Employers and trade unions 
must try to settle their differences by voluntary methods Thev 
should come together and try to settle their differences with or 
without outside help. If they are unable to solve their pro- 
blems themselves they should agree to voluntary arbitration. 

A number of agreements to settle disputes, without stoppage 
of work, will be a true index of real progx .ss of the methS 
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of collective bargaining in India. This will be the most hono¬ 
urable and patriotic course for employers and employees, .Minor 
disputes lend themselves to easy negotiations and conciliations. 
The real test of collective bargaining lies in the conclusions of 
agreements covering important items of working conditions 
and providing for the settlement of differences without re¬ 
course to industrial warfare. The agreement recently nego¬ 
tiated in Ahmedabad is a good example. The country should 
have more of such agreements in different industries. This 
criteria is more important than the absence of strikes and lock¬ 
outs or reduction in the volume and intensity of strikes and 
lock-outs. We want lasting peace in industry built from with¬ 
in by the different parties to industrial production. It is of 
very little avail to have an artificial and enforced peace, if 
discontentment and dissatisfaction simmer beneath and wait 
|for an opportunity to boil over. Collective agreements are 
more abiding and permanent than laws. 

The present position is, however, far from satisfactory. 
Collective bargaining has not taken firm roots and acquired a 
strong foothold in the country. It has not achieved the ex¬ 
pected success inspite of the sincere desires of all. The State 
has inclined more and more: on compulsory arbitration. 

; Workers have also shown greater faith in compulsory arbitra- 
' tion, state control and state regulation. Employers have ;also 
evaded voluntary settlement of disputes. The present 
situation can be describedjas one in which all the parties, 
though prophesing faith in collective bargaining, are not giving 
it. a real trial. Each one of them has certain reservations. 
Collective bargaining cannot progress and prosper well in 
such a climate. 


At present, the consensus of opinion fis in favour of compul¬ 
sory arbitration. There is, however, not the same unanimity 
of opinion as regards the degree and nature of state interven¬ 
tion and at what stage it should be brought in. Opinions of 
\ different parties, on these issues, are fluid and there is not much 
clear-cut thinking on the subject. 

No one will dispute that compulsory arbitration! may, at times 
and under certain circumstances, be necessary and desirable. 
The nature, scale and timing of state intervention should be 
suited to the needs of the occasions. The objective .for state 
intervention, in the field of industrial relations, should be to do 
social justice and to make the weaker party strong, to enable it 
ultimately to stand on its own legs and settle its differences by 
negotiations and collective bargaining. Nothing should be 
done to weaken trade unions and the internal and voluntary 
settlement of disputes. 

We should remember that the proper administration of 
industrial relation, legislation and (the creation of proper 
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atmosphere m which the law operates is more important than 

the wordings ol law. All.the...three parties, namely, the 

statc.employcrs qqd employees should bring a healthy and 
e Si>gb t e0fid.A«it!ld<5 andmake a co-operativ e and compromising 
approach to the problem of industrial relations.. It should nw« 
orgotten that these, parties do not function in vacuum, 
r h e L.‘ ir . e . a P art bl'lhe. general community. Any unified and 
integrated, approach to industrial relations jjannot afford 
neglect education and enlightenment of the’ 
? e 1 nera lP.ubLic on this subject. Unfortunately this aspect of 
industrial relations has not been given proper attention and 
due emphasis. Serious attempts to enlighten the community, 
on problems in the field of industrial relations, should be made 
by all parties. Enlightened public opinion will help in the 
creation of a healthy environment in which (labour and mana¬ 
gement will learn to settle their disputes without dislocating 
production and to cooperate to serve the larger interest of the 
nation. 

Industrial relations machinery has been created at the 
centre and in every state, for the enforcement of industrial 

lelations law and the preservation of industrial peace. This 

‘ n " Unery r, h f 3 t0 p ay an in) P ort ant role in bringing in a 
new cia of labour-management co-operation. Impetus to col¬ 
lective bargaining and its success will depend not only on 
industrial relations law, which may be with or without corn- 

fekdons ™rhf tIOn * b i Ut i a ’-n u“ the righ ' ‘yP e of industrial 
relations machinery which will be responsible for its enforce 

”\ at ', , rh . e machinery s iould be manned by properly qualifi¬ 
ed and trained men, having an ability and aptitude for and 
sincere belief m conciliation work, on whom both nar- 
ties may build an absolute trust. Present methods of selecting 
the personne for industrial relations machinery are defective 
and need to be improved. It is difficult to identify the quali¬ 
fications and characteristics required in a good labour officer 
conciliation officer and arbitrator. Proper selective methods’ 
to identify them and to choose the right type of personae' in 
Ins line, have to be devised and applied. They nave also to 
be given comprehensive training for industrial illations jobs. 

„/V P r ® sent > mos. of the states, conciliation officers are 
appointed for regions and not for industries Allotment of 

by n ?-*Fk>n° n °Thh r h S V ladustries , is better than their allotment 
oy region*. 1 his helps them to build heahhv 1 

different parties i„ SStoS?‘jj££££,' 

T \ ei ' knowledge of inside and outside working of the industry 

/o enable fhi a offire administration should be adequately staffed 
to enable the officers to devote more personal attention Th» , 

* ,. 1 ~ ter P ret industrial relations philosophy of the state 
^ttle differences mutually and amicably oHabour and manaee’ 
xnent. The attitude of the state should be vo e"coura“e jofm 
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voluntary acgotiatingjmachincry, by strengthening and supporting 
the existing machinery and promoting new voluntary machinery 
in any industry, when the organisation of working people and 
employers has reached a sufficiently advanced stage Problems 
ol wages and conditions of service should be resolved by re¬ 
presentatives of workers and employers, in each industry, for 
themselves, through the industries own joint negotiating machi¬ 
nery. Greatest care has to be taken to avoid any action which 
would affect its value and efficiency. But when joint negotiat¬ 
ing machinery is non-existent or is inadequate, government 
faay have to intervene. As far as possible the government 
ishould not make use of the power of compulsory arbitration, 
j Ihey should try to establish joint statutory conciliation. 
Only when it has laded or is not possible and feasible the 
-state may intervene and refer the dispute to arbitration. There 
should be a provision tor both binding and non-binding types 
of compulsory arbitration. The latter should be used only in 
.cases of important disputes and in emergencies. In the former 
type, the judgement of the tribunals will be enforced, not by 
law but by the consent of the parties. Enlightened public 
opinion will bring pressure on the disputants and they will 
gradually learn to settle their differences by themselves. This 
wi. give great impetus to collective bargaining. Industrial 
relations law should provide for these two types of arbitra¬ 
tion, in case the state thinks that it will be too risky to divest 
herselt of powers of compulsory arbitration under present 
circumstances The discretion will, of course, remain with the 
state. It will be used in the light of her judgement. An en¬ 
lightened state policy and judicious use of both types of 
arbitration according to dictates of times, will go a long way in 
ushering collective bargaining without dislocating industrial 
production. 

Of late the tendency, in the field of labour legislation, has 
been tor the state to lay down the minimum requirements in 
respect of important labour matters such as wages, hours of 
work, leave, social insurance, health, safety, welfare and other 
woikmg conditions. Phis would obviate the need for govern- 
merit intervention to protect labour against sweated conditions 
and inhuman treatment. This reduces the need for frequent 
j state intervention in labour management relations. The gains 
; to labour above this minimum should be, as far as possible, 
regulated by collective bargaining. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE METHOD OF LEGAL ENACTMENT 

Trade unions have also tried to realise their objectives 
through the passing of legislation by the state. Trade unions 
tried this method in the past also. But when the policy of 
the state was one of laissez fair* this method was rather un¬ 
important. Another reason, for the relative unimportance 
of this method in the armoury of trade unions, was the com¬ 
position of legislatures which were dominated by employers 
as a class. 

But changes in political conditions mainly explain the 
increasing demand for legal enactments- These have now 
become an important aspect of trade unionism in every coun¬ 
try. With the growing complexities of modern industrial 
system and with the gradual abandonment of the policy of 
laissez-faire and free trade the state started taking greater 
and greater interest in economic affairs. The ideal became 
one of ‘welfare state 5 . It was, therefore, natural to expect 
that trade unions shall look more and more to the state to safe¬ 
guard their interests and insist and try for the passing of pro¬ 
gressive labour legislations. 

This implies that labour must be in a position to send its 
own representatives to the various legislative and other elective 
bodies and secure a permanent influence in them. It also 
implies that franchise should be wide enough to enable workers 
to influence the election of other representatives as well. There 
should be no property or high educational qualifications for 
securing right to vote. Universal adult franchise is ideal for 
the effective utilisation of this method. 

The passing of suitable legal enactments, however, is a long- 
drawn process. It usually takes an unduly long time for any 
law to be enacted. The machinery is very slow moving. It 
entails considerable publicity in favour of the cause and efforts 
to win over majority of the legislators. Yet only some mea¬ 
sures may be passed which may just remove the grossest of 
the evils. Trade union demands may be met only half way. 
The process is hard and tedious. But when once an act has 
been passed, it secures permanency and universality. It 
cannot be easily repealed. The chances, on the other hand, 
are that such legislation 0 * may become more progressive as time* 
lapses. Industrial warfare is avoided and minimum of 
economic friction is likely to be caused. This method is 
therefore best suited for those regulations which are based on 
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certain permanent considerations, e.g. minimum age of em¬ 
ployment, hour* of work, improvement in work environment. 

Conditions in India, however, were entirely different. In the 
past, labour was not represented partly because of lack of 
tiion oiffanisations which could voice their grievances 
and partly because of the general apathy of politicians towards 
labour problems. The Reforms Act of 1919 made a beginning 
when a provision was made for the representation of labour in 

fvaTSl and , central But this representation 

as hi 0 hly inadequate, fhus in a central legislature of 140 

K ri 9 'f rS lab ° ur Was granted °*lY,ont seat, while employers 
had 20 representatives. In the provincial legislatures labour 
was given only nine seats as compared to eighty five seats 
Reserved for Europeans, Landholders, Commerce 
and Industry, Plantation and Mining. This inadequate re¬ 
presentation did not confer any power on trade unions and 
they could not rely on this method of legal enactment, even 
to a moderate extent. 

I he extremely limited franchise was another great hurdle 
before trade unions. Conditions of property and education 
qualifications were placed for conferment of right to vote. 

1 hese conditions virtually denied franchise to workers who 
could not satisfy them. They were too poor to hold any 
property and get enfranchised. Almost complete lack of 
education and the apathy of the state towards education ex¬ 
pansion did not enable workers to satisfy the educational 


1 he system of labour representation was also highly defec¬ 
tive. Even for the limited seats that were reserved for labour 
there was to be no election. These seats were to be filled 
through nomination by respective governments. This system 
of nomination of labour representatives was bad and aroused 
suspicion in the minds of workers. It hampered freedom of 
action of these nominated labour representatives. It was against 
all democratic principles. 

Conpled with it was the unhelpful attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment. I he ATTUG passed a resolution, at its eighth session, 
protesting against the policy of the Government of India in 
hmden * nces in the way of afSliation of unions to 
AXlUGand of their registration under the Trade Unions 
Act. At its ninth session, the Congress again submitted its 
emphatic protest “against the employment of police and 
military forces on almost every important occasion of strike or 
lock-out in order to intimidate the strikers into submission. 

I he congress is o % opinion that the use of police force in the 
interest of employers and the withholding of protection which 
the. workers often stand in need against the employers are 
inconsistent with the declared policy of neutrality and impar¬ 
tiality of Govenmmt in industrial disputes. 9 ’ 
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The demands for greater representation to labour and 
widening of franchise have been made from quite an early 
date in S our country. Mr. B. P. Wadia, the guiding force 
behind the Madras labour union, demanded franchise loi 
labour as early as 1919, when he appeared before the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of the Parliament on Indian 

Reforms presided over by Lord Selbo are. Similarly, N. M. Joshi 

addressing the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Conference 
observed : “We are meeting at a time when the elections for 

the Central and Provincial legislatures are being fought. We 

cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that the working classes 
of the country are practically not represented in them and 1 
will be our duty to demand boldly what is due to labour. We 
must, therefore, ask for representation for the working classes 
in proportion to their numbers. We must also demand 
adequate representation for the working classes on the munici¬ 
palities and other statutory bodies.” Mr. Baptista, presiding 
over the same conference, remarked that “it is, therefore, impe¬ 
rative that our legislatures should contain labour representatives 
to promote their cause and safeguard their liberties Jtt is bu. 
fair that the employee organisations should be placed on a 
par with employers’ organisations in the election ol members 
to the legislative bodies or at least for government to nominate 
in consultation with labour organisations.” 

Resolutions were also passed at various sessions of the A11UO 
demanding widening of franchise so that labour may get 
adequate representation on government bodies. Other trade 
union bodies and labour leaders also emphasised tlns^ inade¬ 
quacy of labour representation and desirability of better 
representation of labour interests on various bodies. The 
problem of labour representation was also considered by 
every commission and committee appointed in connection with 
the Government of India Act, 1935. The Royal Commission 
also remarked that “there are several directions in which the 
adequate representation of labour should benefit itself and the 
community. In the first place, the presence of representatives 
able to voice the desires and aspirations of labour anil .o 
translate these into concrete proposals is essential for the proper 
consideration of measures specially affecting labour. But the 
welfare of labour de es not depend purely on what may be 
called labour measures. Its good depends on the whole trend 
of policy and legislation. More adequate representation ot 
labour is necessary for its protection in this respect, and it 
given the opportunity organised labour can make a valuable 
contribution to the wise Government of the Commonwealth. 
Further, the‘proper representation of labour is itself educative: 
the recognition of its claims as a part of the body politic 
will bring increased responsibility and a sense ot community 
with the community as a whole. Conversely, exclusion of iaoour 
from a fair share in the councils of the na'ion will inevitably 
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cirive it t ° rely unduly on other means of making itself felt, 
with injury to itself and the nation”. 

Ihe Government of India Act, 1935 recognised the need 
lor larger representation to labour. Accordingly, the number 
oMabour seats was increased from 1 to 10 in the Central 
Assembly and from 9 to 38 in Provincial Assemblies. Labour 
was more or less granted equal representation along with 
industry and commerce. Thus in the Central Assembly 11 
seats were reserved for commerce and industry and 10 for 
labour. In the Provincial Assemblies also parity was, more or 
less, recognised except in the case of Assam and Bengal 

1 he undemocratic method of nomination of labour repre¬ 
sentatives was also changed. It was replaced by a system of 
election of labour representatives, either through registered 
trade union constituencies, or special labour constituencies. 
Opinions differed considerably as regards the method of election 
of labour representatives. The Royal Commission on Labour 
was m favour of election being held through registered trade 
unions. The Commission also felt that this method is likely 
to exercise an important influence on the healthy development 
°* ^ 6 unionism. Special labour constituencies were accept- 

aoie, to the Commission, only as a stop-gap arrangement. 

i he Government of India Act, 1935 provided for labour 
representation as follows 


Province 


According 
to trade union 


constituencies 


According to special 
labour constituencies 


Total 


Bombay 


Bengal 


Textile Unions 31 
Railway Unions 2 >-6 
Seamen Unions 1 J 

Railways Unions 1 
Water Transport 1 J~2 


Textile (Sholapur) 1 7 


} Mining 1 1 
2 Plantation 1 Vi 
General 4 J 


Madras 


U. P. 
Punjab 


Railways Unions 1 
Textile Unions 1 ^2 

J 

Trade Unions 1 


Bihar 
G. P. 
Assam 
Orissa 
Sind 


N.W. Railway 
Union 


General 

Textile 

Factory 

Dock 

Factory 


11 

?r 


Mining Unions 
Nagpur Unions 


General 

Factory 

Factory 


2 

2 

i 


Total 


14 


Different districts 
Genera). 1 
General^ 1 

24 


3 

3 
2 

4 
1 
1 

38 
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above table shows that the 1935 Act did not favour 
le union constituencies. Preference was given to special 
labour constituencies as 24 out of 38 labour ^nws#*ntativ#*a 
to be chosen in this fashion. 

The Act laid down the following 
union to be an electoral unit. 


1. It must be a bonafide trade union existing wholly or 
mainly for industrial or provident purposes. 

2. It must have been in existence for two years and have 
been registered for at least one year, 

3. It must have had, throughout the financial year prece¬ 
ding that in which certificate has been given, at least 250 mem¬ 
bers who have paid membership fee for the whole of that 
year. 

4. It must have complied with any requirements imposed 
under the Trade Unions Act of 1926 in respect of the inspection 
of books by the Registrar of Trade Unions and with respect 
to audit of accounts. 

Only 219 unions were recognised for this purpose in differ¬ 
ent provinces. The table below gives the number of such 
unions province-wise :— 

Table 48 


Trade Unions recognised jor election to 
Provincial Legislatures 



Province 

No, of unions 


Bengal 

101 


Madras 

42 


Bombay 

15 


G. P. and Berar 

2 


Bihar 

11 


Punjab 

16 


U. P. 

20 


Sind 

10 


Orissa 

2 


Total 

219 


In the post'independence period conditions have completely 
changed. The adoption of the principle of adult franchise 
was an important step in making the labour vote effective. The 
popular ministries and their promises to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tions of the working classes, have changed the entire outlook. 
Spread of education and the growing political consciousness 
T 15 
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be 


reckoned with. Public opinion nad 


was another factor to 
also become alert. 

It is truism that trade unions in our country could not take 
full advantage of their rights. Resources with our trade unions 
have been too meagre to permit them to carry on effective pro¬ 
paganda to counteract employers’ propaganda. Resources o» 
employers, on the other hand, are vast. They have newspapers 
and other devices to propagate their viewpoints. They have the 
facility of playing upon the consumer instinct in an average 
citizen. Resources of trade unions are utterly insignificant 

compared to the resources of employers Vety few trade 
unions have political funds; and very few publish any periodical 
or newspaper to put forth their point of vtew. Besides, the orga¬ 
nisational strength of trade unions has also been very poor 
With shifting and instable membership, ignorance and illiteracy 
of an average trade union member and honorary management, 
trade unions were not able to put forth their point of view 
and counteract employers’ propaganda effectively . Employers, o 
their part, tried every possible means ol weakening trade union 
organisation. They did not even fail to exploit caste, cpmmunu 
and provincial feelings for their benefit. 

The labour movement also stands divided. There is no 
single national federation which can speak for the whole labour 
movement. Workers stand divided into croups. This inter¬ 
necine warfare is not conducive to the fullest possible utilisation 
of this method. 


It can, therefore, be maintained that trade unions have 
been least effective in securing redress of their gney^iicps 
through this method of legal enactment. It may be quest on 
ed that if the method of legal enactment has not been very 
successful in India, what accounts for the large number of 
labour legislations that have been passed in tms country. J 
may be argued that the various labour *aws that have been 
enacted indicate that trade unions have been poiiucally ^ffec 
tive. A casual reader may be led to believe it. How . , 
a study of labour legislations in tins country indicate., 
that most of the labour legislations that were passea m hi 
country, were enacted not because of the strength of trade 
union shut inspite of them. These were mostly the results of 
the efforts of philanthrophists and social workers. Employers 
were generally opposed to the passing o. these legislation^ 
The Government was also willing to side with tbem. But 
insoite of their opposition laws were passed, it was because condi 
tion^in Indian factories were toe bad and remorseful too in¬ 
human and shocking that even can apathetic government could 
not afford to neglect them ; or it was because *{. P**" 1 *' 

outside be it the commercial interest of Lancashire mills or • 

imcp of the International Labour Organisation, 


he it trie coraiacruitu —.~ 

wholesome influence of the International Labour- °-to 

of which India was a founder member. There is nothing 
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warrant the opinion that various labour legislations were passed 
because of trade union demand. The first Factories Acts were 
passed When there were no trade unions in this country. Simi¬ 
larly, the Trade Unions Act was passed in 1926 at the insistence 
of outside leaders, social workers and British public opinion. 

The post-independence period also witnessed a large number 
of strikes and a number of labour legislations like the Em¬ 
ployees State Insurance Act, the Provident Funds Act etc. for 
the benefit of workers. One may be led to believe that these 
legislations were the direct outcome of the unprecedented strikes 
that preceded them. It is, however, very difficult to hazard 
any definite opinion. It may as well be true that a popular 
government run by the chosen leaders of the people, who were 
wedded to the concept of a Welfare starch who believed in the 
socialistic pattern of society and who had to rely on popular 
vote in future elections, were prompted to pass these legisla¬ 
tions which have conferred the benefits that, are so much being 
talked about. It is quite probable that, unaided by state, 
quite a good number of strikes might have fizzled out, thus 
demoralising workers and further weakening trade unions. 
Various industrial disputes legislations may have thus helped 
trade unions and the cause of workers. But it is equally true 
that quite a good number of strikes would have been successful 
inspite of these provisions. It is also true that trade unions 
and the labour movement has considerably progressed during 
these ten years of our independence under popular 
ministries. The gain of workers throughout the whole period 
of trade unionism, i. e . 1918 upto 1947 is insignificant as com¬ 
pared to the gain during the small period of 1947 and onwards, 
mostly because of the setting up of new conventions as a result 
of conciliation and arbitration proceedings. Yet, we cannot 
but remark that all this achievement was not because ot the 
strength and vigour of the trade union movement in our 
country. 

In future, all the same, trade unions shall have to rely more 
and more on this method. The method of mutual insurance 
or autonomous regulation is out of date* and trade unions 
cannot attain their objectives in this way. The poverty of an 
average worker will not enable trade unions to acquire suffi¬ 
cient funds to disburse these benefits. The state has also start¬ 
ed taking greater interest in the provision of various benefits 
for the workers. The method of collective bargaining has not 
proved very successful either. The administrative efficiency 
and discipline are at a very low ebb, and industrial warfare is 
being disapproved by the public as a method of settlement of 
industrial disputes. The alternative will, therefore, be to rely 
more and more on this method of legal enactment. The 
spread of education ainongst workers, the conferment of right 
to vote and the growing political consciousness amongst them 
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u equip trade unions to Utilise this method more successfully, 
nable on account of its poverty to adopt mutual insurance 
a method of action and baffled in its efforts to have recourse 
collective bargaining with the employers to secure their 
nds, it will be compelled to exploit the only method that is 
open to it as much as it could**. 1 


b Lokautt<han, Industrial Welfare in India , p t 180, 
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TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS 

^It has often been said that there is too much of politics with 
Indian trade unionists and there is a feeling that Indian trade 
union leaders have taken greater interest in the political deve¬ 
lopment of the country at the expense of other legitimate trade 
union activities, Mr. Burnett Hurst remarked : “Frankly 
speaking these unions have not been established in the best 
interest of labour, but are largely to be used to employ the 
voice and strength of labour for political ends”. Prof. Rush- 
brook Williams also remarked that trade unionism in India 
has been largely led by middle classmen, professional lawyers 
and others who have not distinguished between economic and 
political considerations. Identical views were expressed by a 
British Trade Union Delegation in 1927 when it remarked 
that ‘their work is more political and social than industrial’. 
Conditions have not since changed very much. Hence 
suggestions are quite often being made that our trade unions 
should refrain from politics and that political parties should 
not utilise trade unions for their party ends. 

The attitude of trade unionists towards politics was condi¬ 
tioned by the peculiar conditions that prevailed in India 
during the period of British rule. It js undoubtedly true that 
trade union policies were considerably influenced by political 
leaders, the Indian National Congress and the political deve¬ 
lopments that took place inside the country. But this was 
bound to be. Industrial questions could not be dissociated 
from political question? that were involved. Thus the question 
of industrial policy, the pace of industrialisation and other 
allied problems were as much political questions as economic. 
And with these policies labourers were very closely affected. 
Labour leaders could not be silent onlookers when questions 
of such vital importance were being discussed. 

The development of trade union movement has been condi¬ 
tioned by the peculiar characteristic of Indian labour . Indian 
labour was (and is still) predominantly illiterate, and has few 
leaders from its own class to whom it can turn for guidance. 
In consequence, leadership has been largely provided by edu¬ 
cated middle class having little personal experience of industrial 
life. They had a lot of sympathy with the oppressed and were 
guided by a desire to help them. They had their own poli¬ 
tical views and their views influenced trade union policies 
considerably. 
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The country was involved in a bitter national struggle. The 
period of trade union growth and development in this country 
witnessed an intensive political movement for the overthrow of 
foreign rule. It was, therefore, but natural that, if need be, the 
labour movement should be subordinated to the national move¬ 
ment. Politicians could not, therefore, neglect the working 
classes. On the other hand, political agitators knew that a 
powerful army of town labourers would be an asset of no 
mean value to their cause. It is the underdog who has the 
capacity to suffer and sacrifice for a cause. The propertied 
class and those who are economically well oil* have never borne 
the brunt ol any struggle. Without this mass support the 
nationalist movement might have been a failure. And, there¬ 
fore, the political movement could not but take an active 
interest in the labour movement ol the country. That is why we 
hnd that these two movements are interlinked and have pro¬ 
gressed more or less simultaneously. The Indian National 
Congress and its leaders were actively associated with some 
memorable working class struggles* 

i ae b ade union movement, too, in this country could not 
nave progressed under the peculiar developments that took 
piacc in our country if it had remained isolated from the 
political currents. The extent of popular support and public 
sympathy that our trade unions could command depended 
considerably on their attitude towards the national movement, 
n a subject country, which was involved in a ceaseless struggle 
ot emancipation from foreign rule, any movement which wanted 
o remain alopf from the nationalist movement and wanted to 
prosper at its expense would have been dubbed as anti-national 
ana anti social. It would have been utterly disastrous both for 
the political and the labour movement. 

i he apathy of the government in power towards all such mass 
movements was another factor which brought the two move¬ 
ments toget her. I he attitude of the government was one of 
disapproval of trade union movement. The government placed 
hindrances in the way of the organisation of trade unions . 

I hey sided with employers as a class. Under these citrpumr 
«7tK nV course open to trade unionists was to solicit 
poht3Cal P arties and arouse public sympathy 
and support b This was partly the reason which prompted the 

country . first rnodern ^de ^nion in our 

P as . s th ® following resolution on Aug. 17, 1913: 

A T r r'i* u,eet, ng of the Madras Labour Union requests the 
Mr R P wTt' f ° Ur ^Vances as detailed in our President, 

“ ““ M “ a S"» f the mill.and 
suen steps as are necessary* . 

Various political parties had become a platform from 
which those who were under-privileged and suppressed and 
-hose whose just grievances were not redressed could* ventilate 


an 

fM 
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their feelings and carry on publicity to enlist public support^ 
and sympathy. Those political parties which failed to espouse 
the cause of the underprivileged and those labour leaders who 
were considered against the national movement soon got 
discredited and lost popular support. This explains the tin 
popularity of communist leaders with the masses just after the* 
Quit India movement. 

Thus, we see that the two movements were interdependent | 
and progressed together. This accounts for the active asso* j 
ciation of high ranking political leaders, like Lala Lajpat Rai, / y 
Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Subash Chandra Bose, and Mahatma 
Gandhi, with the trade union movement and their close associ-\ 
ation with trade union bodies at local and national levels. 

Trade union leaders were also politically conscious and 
wanted that labour should play its due role in the nation’s 
social and political life and that they should be wide awake 
to safeguard their interests when political developments or 
reforms take place. The claim that labour should not go 
unrepresented in the highest councils of the country wa3 made 
as early as August 1918 by the Madras Labour Union when 
a resolution was passed that “this meeting further urges the 
Congress, in its selection of delegates, to choose at least one 
who w r ould speak with authority and knowledge of the grie¬ 
vances of the Indian labourers and their representation in the 
reformed Indian Council”. Mr. B.P. Wadia, the President of 
the Madras Labour Union, remarked that “it is very necessary 
to recognise the labour movement as an integral part of the 
national movement. The latter will not succeed in the right 
direction of democracy if the Indian working classes are not 
enabled to organise their forces and come into their own”. 

On another occasion Mr. Wadia remarked: “but the moment 
the lotal grievances of labourers are removed, I do not see why 
I should not try to educate them politically. Why should 
not labour in India be made vocal so that it can agitate 
against the existing Factory Act and gain for itself reduction 
in working hours, and do other sundry things. No one 
represents or speaks out for labour now. Capitalists—European^ 
and Indians alike—exploit labour and we must put a stop to 
this. The labour problem is one problem of the masses. Now 
mass movements of a political nature have to begin 
sometime in India, and somebody has to tackle the problem. 

I think the time has come to make a start and why should 
I not be that somebody”. 

The above quotations, from the speeches of Mr. B.P. Wadia, 
reveal the significance that labour leaders attached to political 
developments that were taking place or were likely to take place 
in this country. They did not want that labour should in any 
way be a loser in this political shake off. In,fact, quite a good 
number of them wanted that the political revolution should not 
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simply mean a change in masters. They wanted freedom to come 
down to the lowest and the humblest. 

We find that similar views were expressed by Mr. Joshi, 
on behalf of workers, at the Round Table Conference. Mr. 
Joshi remarked : “My friend Mr. Shiva Rao and myself 
have come to this conference in the hope that the constitution 
of a self-governing India will be so framed that the political 
influence of the workers on their government will be much 
greater than it is to-day. For this purpose we should like 
in the first place the constitution to contain a declaration of 
the fundamental rights of workers. Secondly the constitution 

must be founded upon universal adult suffrage .The workers 

of India insist that labour legislation shall always remain a 
central or federal subject”. 

The labour leaders were not satisfied simply by making 
demands for safeguarding the interests of labour. They 
adopted a more positive attitude. At various AITUC con¬ 
ferences resolutions were passed demanding the unconditional 
transfer of all power to the people; abolition of Indian states 
and parasitic landlords; freedom of peasantry from all exploi¬ 
tation and exactions ; nationalisations of land, public utilities, 
mineral resources ; control of the economic life of the country 
by the workers and peasants So that the fruits of national 
freedom ^ may not be usurped by the capitalists. The 
Indian Federation of Labour took an important step when 
it prepared the ‘Peoples Plan* for the future development 
of the country in the post-war period. The leadership at the 
top of the trade union movement has realised that labour has 
a lot of stake in the future social and political developments 
in this country and that they should be wide awake. The 
objectives that the various trade union organisations'have is 
a proof of their interest in the political set up of the country. 

fhe All UG is to work for the establishment of a 
socialist state in India ; for the socialisation and nationalisa¬ 
tion of the means of production, distribution, exchange as far 
as possible ; support and actively participate in the struggle 
for India s political freedom, from the point of view of the 
working class; and abolish political 01 economic advantage 
based on caste, creed, community, race or religion. 

Th ? 1 °r\ eCtiveS ‘ hat r the INTUG ^all be working for are* 

• to establish an order of society which is free from hindrances 
in the way of an all round development of its individual mem¬ 
bers which foster the growth of human personality in all its 
aspects, and goes to the utmost limit ih progressively elimina¬ 
ting social, political or economic exploitation and inequality 
the profit motive m the economic activity and organisation if 
society, and the anti-social concentration of power in anv form”. 
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The Hind Mazdoor Sabha also aspires “to organise to 
promote the establishment of a democratic socialist society 
in India”. The United Trade Union Congress has the 
objective of “the establishment of a socialist society in India, 
the . establishment of a workers’ and peasants’ state in 
India, the nationalisation and socialisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange.” 

The association of political leadership with the trade 
pinion movement guaranteed a fair deal to the working classes 
in free India. Tne interests of labour have been fully pro¬ 
tected and safeguarded in the Indian constitution. The cons¬ 
titution guarantees equality before law to all citizens. Simi¬ 
larly equality of opportunity in matters of public employment, 
freedom of speech and expression, to assemble peaceably, to 
form associations or unions are also guaranteed. The cons¬ 
titution also prohibits discrimination against any citizen on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. 

The Directive Principles of State Policy provide that “the 
^State shall strive to promote the welfare of the peop’e by 
- securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social order 
in which justice, social economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of national life”. The state shall, in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing :—(a) that the’ citizens, men 
and women equally, have the right to an adequate means of 
livelihood; (&) that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good; (c) that the operation of the economic system 
does not result In the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment; (d) that there is equal pay 
for equal work for both men and women; ( e ) that the health 
and strength of workers, men and women, and the tender age 
of children are not abused and that citizens are not forced by 
economic necessity to enter vocations unsuited to their age or 
strength; and (/) that the children and youth are protected 
against exploitation and moral and material abandonment. 

The Directive Principles also provide that the state shall 
endeavour to secure work, education and public assistance in 
certain_ cases; just* and humane conditions of work and for 
maternity relief. From the point of view of workers Article 43 
'of the Indian Constitution is of particular interest. It provides 
* that “The state shall endeavour to secure by suitable legislation 
or economic organisation, or in any other way, to all worker" 
agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage coni 
dihons of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities.” 

>/ These provisions in the constitution of free India are a clear 
v ctory of the cause for which trade unionism stands. It opens 
vast potentialities for our trade unions and it offers them a 
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challenge to work for the successful implementation and 
attainment of these objectives. 


The question of trade unions taking part in politics, therefore, 
assumes added importance iu free India. It is the bounden 
duty of every citizen and every union or association to work 
for the attainment of these ideals for which free India 
stands and which have been elaborated in some detail in the 
constitution. Trade unions cannot, and should not, shirk their 
responsibilities and obligations. In fact they shall be disloyal 
to the constitution if they adopt a policy that is otherwise. The 
introduction of adult franchise, awakening of political con¬ 
sciousness amongst workers and relatively a greater 
organisational strength of trade unions in the post-independence 
period are some factors which make political action, on the 
part of trade unions, more feasible in future. * 

We are now living in an age of planning. The First Five 
4 Year Plan has been completed the Second Five Year Plan has 
been put into operation. What should be the objectives of the plan, 
what order of priorities should be followed, what should be the 
relative sacrifice of different sections of the community, how 
can labour be associated with the successful implementation of 
the plan, what and how does labour stand to gain—these and 
similar other questions are very important from the standpoint 
of the working class. We, already, hear that the First Five Year 
Plan has increased the inequalities of income even further. 
When the future social and economic set up of the country is 
being planned it will be suicidal for labour to adopt a neutral 
attitude. They must have their full say in the formulation of 
the plans. They must have power to influence the highest 
policy making authority in the state. It presumes political 
action on the part of labour and working class associations. 

If we are working for a planned economy the right of trade 
unionists to resort to strike shall have to be severely restricted. 
Even otherwise, the method of trial and strength, in which 
recourse has to be taken to declaration of strikes and lockouts, 
is being regarded as unnecessarily harmful for public good. 
Hence, trade unions shall have to rely more and more on the 
•method of legal enactment for the attainment of their objectives. 
It presupposes an inherent right of labour to influence 
the election of different candidates, and a right to carry on 
propaganda. Such will not be possible if the labour movement 
does not have well considered views on different political 
problems. 

The Indian constitution provides for, 'the establishment of 
a democratic state. Democracy presupposes unfettered 
right of individuals to form associations for lawful purposes. 
Freedom of speech and right to influence opinions of others by 
all legitimate and peaceful methods is a fundamental right in 
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a democratic state. Our constitution guarantees these freedoms. 
Granted this right, the workers cannot be prevented from 
having views on political matters and from propagating their 
views and making them acceptable to the masses by all legitimate 
and peaceful means. The political aspect of the labour 
movement has come to stay and is likely to become more and 
more important in future. 

This does not, however, mean that other trade union activi¬ 
ties are unimportant and that trade unions should exclusively 
become political associations and neglect other trade union 
functions. Far from it, other activities are very important 
and no genuine trade union can neglect them, save at grave 
risk. The success that trade unions may attain in other spheres 
of activities shall make them better organised for political 
action and success in the political field. It shall give trade 
unions strength and discipline. Trade unions cannot afford 
to neglect their economic functions. 

But the dividing line between economic and non-economic 
functions is fast disappearing. The change from a laissez-faire 
state to a welfare state has made these distinctions much more 
obscure. It is very difficult to distinguish between economic 
and non-econoinic, between political and non-political motives 
and actions. Thus demand for an increase in wages is a non¬ 
political issue and may be termed as strictly economic. But 
when workers go on a strike for the enforcement of their 
demand and the government intervenes (either to maintain 
law and order, or to avoid public inconvenience) the issue 
clearly becomes political. Many actions on tne part of trade 
unions are ultimately, and in the long run, political. It is very 
difficult to draw a line. Trade unions cannot, therefore, 
neglect the political aspect f their economic actions. 

Those who plead for business unionism, or trade unions 
confining their activities only to the strictly economic sphere, 
are pleading for a wrong cause. “Any view which discourages 
the worker from relating his job to the complex of social rela¬ 
tions in which he is involved is dangerous and more so because 
of its insistence upon denying to him the reality of a wider 
Hope, conditions him to the very state of mind which the 
‘privileged groups’ desire him to accept that the basis of their 
privileges may go unchallenged. Trade unionism must be an 
active theory which relates labour policy to the whole of the 
social relations in which the workers are involved, instead of a 
passive theory which pushes those relations to the periphery—as 
a rule a remote periphery of the jobs the workers do, failing 
to see them as the one central matter with which they are 
concerned”. 1 Therefore, any desire to restrict the activities of 
trade unions to the $trictiy economic sphere shall only lead 
to restr icting the outlook of the worker and confining him only 

Laski, Trade Unions and New Society, p. 39. 
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to the four walls of his factory. His personality development will 
suffer. He shall not be able to make his contribution as a citizen 
of a democratic state, for the furtherance of the cause of 
democracy in all its aspects We shall be doing some 
positive disservice to the cause of democracy if we deny the 
right of political action to large number of individuals simply 
because they belong to an underprivileged class. 

It can, however, be argued that labourers should not under¬ 
take political action through trade unions. For political action, 
a labour party may be separately organised, The sphere of 
the labour party and the trade union should be kept separate. 
Ai'trade union should,be primarily interested in safeguarding the 
interest of its members. Its main task should be to gain as 
much as possible for the working class within the social and 
economic order. That the present social and economic order is 
defective and need be replaced should be the function of the 
labour party, and not that of a trade union. 

How can trade unions make themselves politically important 
in our country ? There are two possible- alternatives. The one 
is that trade unions may remain neutral and support different 
political parties, as according to their promises and sympathy 
towards the labour cause. Thus, without forming any political 
party of their own workers may hope to reap the benefits of 
political action. The other alternative is that workers may 
form a separate political party of their own, have their own 
blue prints, and manifestos, try to form a government and 
implement their programme and policies. 

The real remedy lies in the formation of a separate labour 
party with active support from the labour. As has already 
been pointed out, the dividing line between political and 
non*political objectives is every day becoming thin and the 
question of a separate worker’s party avowing by the politics 
of the common man assumes increasing importance. The 
labour movement can succeed and win public sympathy and 
support only if it has a broad social and political programme 
to implement. Trade unionism must be a complete theory. 
The need for such a policy shall be more clearly recognised in 
our country also as trade unions become larger and more and 
more centralised. Leadership shall lose touch with rank 
and file with an increase in the size of trade unions and ever 
growing centralisation. Under these circumstances the only 
thing that can sustain the loyalties of an average worker is the 
ideal for which trade unionism stands, “The conclusions, 
whether we discuss any of the problems, is bound to be that 
political questions of real importance are involved at every 
stage and hence it becomes rather essential that trade unions 
must have some long-term policy and philosophy and must be 
guided by those in their actions”.* “The supreme duty of trade 

1. Laski, Trade Unions and Mew Socieiy,p, 178. 
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in particular is to set economic policy in the political 
perspective that makes its fulfilment possible. That political 
perspective is, at this hour, far more vital than any immediate, 
even if it be large, concession which leaves unchanged the 
present proportionate authority of workers and employers 
to define the ends for which the state power must be”. 1 

Efforts to form a labour party were made quite early in 
India. Mr. B.P; Wadia made some attempts to form a labour 
party. He even tried to solicit the support of British labour 
leaders. In 1921 a conference was convened at Lahore for the 
purpose of organising a working class political party. In 1923 
there was a suggestion for the formation of a labour party 
before the; All India Trade Union Congress. In the same year 
‘The Labour and Kisan Party of Hindustan’ was organised 
in Madras. The party had a long drawn programme which 
remained only cn paper. ‘The Labour League of India* was 
organised in Bengal in 1923. 

The question of formation of a labour party was seriously 
taken up in 1925 when, in the month of February, a labour 
leaders conference was held for the formation of a labour 
party. The conference appointed a sub-committee with Lala 
Lajpat Rai as President and Messrs V. J. Patel, Chaman Lai, 
Joshi, T C. Gosami, D. P, Sinha, Samiullah Khan and S. D. 
Mishra as members. In the same year Mr. Ranga announced 
the decision of the Bombay mill workers to have their own party 
and run their own candidates for the council. In June 1925, 
presiding over the first session of the G. P. Labour Conference, 
Mr. Ruiker suggested the formation of an independent labour 
party. The AITUG also appointed a sub-committee to go into 
the question of formation of a labour party. The communists 
also formed a number of political parties as Kirti, Kisan and 
Nowjawan Sabhas in Northern India and Workers^ and Peasants’ 
party in Bombay. In 1928 a Labour Representation Committee 
//as organised in Bombay, which also fizzled out at a very early 
stage. 

Hereafter, the question of the formation of a labour party 
was thrown in the background. The split amongst the trade 
union movement and the civil disobedience movement of the 
Indian National Congress kept the leadership pre-occupied. The 
need for a labour party had not diminished. Mr. Shiva Rao in 
March. 1931, while addressing the Madras Labour Union, said 
that the time had come when labour in India should seriously 
think of forming a party of its own. 

Elections for the labour seats under the Government of India 
Act, 1935 were fought by a number of bodies. Thus the 
National Trade Union Federation, the All India Trade Union 
Congress, the Krishak Praja Party of Bengal, the Independent 

. —- 4 
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Labour Party of Bombay and C. P. and the Indian National 
Congress contested elections for various labour seats. In the 
absence of any labour party the Indian National Congress was 
able to win a majority of the labour seats. The need for a sepa¬ 
rate, independent labour party has been felt whenever parda- 
mentary activities had taken place, viz. in 1935, 1946, 3951. But 
on all these occasions he leadership was found wanting. 

The difficulties in the way of formation of a labour party 
have been obvious. Illiteracy and ignorance of workers, insta¬ 
bility of membership and high degree of labour turnover, 
weak trade unions with inadequate resources and lack of organi¬ 
sational capacity have been serious hindrances in the way of the 
form tion of a labour party. An additional factor has been the 
insignificant numerical strength of organised labour amongst 
India’s total population. 

However, the most significant factor has been the domination 
of labour movement by political parties. During the pre¬ 
independence period a labour party could not be formed because 
of the predominance of the national movement and the preoccu¬ 
pation of the leadership with its conduct. Hence, adequate 
attention could not be given to the formation of a labour party. 

I his domination continues even to the present day. Political 
parties do not want to give up their interference in the affairs 
of trade unions; but on the other hand, different political 
parties have been responsible for the organisation, conduct and 
administration of one national labour federation or the other. 

I bus the Indian National Congress supports the Indian National 
trade Union Congress, the Communist Party dominates the All 
India Irade Union Congress, the Praja Socialist Party is actively 
associated with the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The Ram Raja 
Panshad and the Jan Sangh, it is reported, are also interested in 
forming a national labour federation. 

In India, we have already quite a large number of political 
parties. It may be contended that an increase in the number of 
political parties shall not be a welcome move. The three impor¬ 
tant political parties, viz. the Congress, the P.S. P. and the Com¬ 
munist, stand for nearly the same ideals for which a labour 
party may stand. The differences are not so much on the 
fundamentals as in the method of implementation of the same. 
Hence, iormation of a labour party is not likely to improve 
matters. If a labour party depends only on working class votes 
it w ill not be in a position to secure many votes and many 
seats. And if a labour party seeks votes from other sections it 
will have to face well organised political parties. 

Moreover, political differences divide the present trade union 
movement. These differences stand*, in the way of trade 
union unity and prevent trade unions to present a united 
front even on industrial matters. Under these circumstances 
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very difficult to expect that different sections shall be 
in a position to sink their differences overnight and form a 
labour party. 

The formation of a. labour party, howsoever desirable it 
may be, is not practical under existing circumstances. Political 
differences have only resulted in dividing workers and hence 
. it shall be better for trade unions to shun politics, at least for 
the time being. Let unity be brought about first of all. The 
question of formation of a labour party should follow and not 
precede trade union unity. 

The only alternative, therefore, left for our trade unions and 
workers is to adopt the first course, i, e. to act as pressure groups 
at the time of elections and support or oppose candidates set up 
by different political parties. The basis of support or opposition 
will, of course, depend upon the promises that they make to 
labourers. Here, too, the difficulties are quite obvious. Working 
class votes arc insignificant as compared to the total votes in 
our country. Consequently the pressure that they can exercise is 
ol doubtful value. Besides, in India political parties dominate 
trade unions. They run and manage trade unions. Under these 
circumstances how can trade unions exercise pressure upon poli¬ 
tical parties. During the last general elections the different poli¬ 
tical parties sot up candidates from predominantly labour areas 
without consulting trade union organisation of these regions. 

The difficulties before trade unions are obvious. Both these 
courses have certain obvious limitations. It is time that some 
serious thought is given to this matter. In the meantime trade 
unions may open a political front, and try to enlighten their 
members politically. The task will be facilitated with increasing 
literacy and education amongst the workers. The constitution: 
of some trade unions provide for establishment of political 
committees, but nothing substantial has been done by them so far 
for political enlightenment 6f the working class. 


Political Parties and the Labour Movement 


Indian National Congbess 

The Indian National Congress was formed in 1835. It 
was, in the early days, predominantly a middle class organisation 
and took great interest in the redress of urgent grievances in 
administration. Resolutions were passed urging the govern¬ 
ment to help the industrialisation of the country and to reduce 
unemployment. Industrialisation started taking place, more 
particularly during and after the first world war. 

The policy of the Congress underwent a fundamental change 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. It became a mass 
organisation and its policies were directed towards safeguarding 
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the interests of the masses and organising them on proper 
lines. Industrial unrest was visible and under Mahatma 
Gandhi's guidance the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
was organised. Labour associations were formed else¬ 
where also. At the Amritsar Congress of 1919 a resolution was 
passed urging the Provincial Committees and other affil'ated 
“unions to promote labour unions throughout the country 
with the view of improving social, economic and political 
conditions of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair 
standard of living anci a proper place in the body politic of 
India’’. Resolutions to this effect were passed at successive 
congresses. The need for a central all-India trade^ union 
organisation was felt. The Congress appointed a committee to 
assist the All India Trade Union Congress in the organisation 
of labour in India, w r hen it was formed in 1920. The two 
Congresses worked in close aooperation and Congress presi¬ 
dents and secretaries were quite often presidents and secre¬ 
taries of the Trade Union Congress also. 

From 1924 and onwards the trade union movement was 
divided because of political differences and the dominance 
of communistic influence* The National Congress energies 
were directed towards forging unity on the labour front. A 
Trade Union Unity Committee was formed. The efforts of 
the Trade Union Committee bore fruits when the National 
Trades Union Federation was formed : and later on when 
the NTUF and AJ.TUC merged together. 

The National Congress at its 1931 session held at Karachi 
defined Swarajya. The resolution provided that under a Free 
India the government should provide the following for labour: — 

1. A living wage for industrial workers, limited hours of 
labour, healthy conditions of work, protection against the eco¬ 
nomic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment. 

2. Labour to be freed from serfdom or conditions border¬ 
ing on serfdom. 

3. Protection, of women workers, and, specially adequate 
provision for leave during maternity period. 

4. Prohibition against employment of children of school 
going age in factories. 

5. Right of labour to form unions to protect their interests 
and suitable machinery for settlement of disputes. 

The Congress had become a mass organisation and 
hence was interested in enlisting their support for the further¬ 
ance of the national struggle. In fact, the primary objective 
before the Congress was the attainment of freedom and all 
other objectives were subordinated to this ultimate ideal. But, 
for enlisting the support of the masses it had to define its own 
concept of freedom. It was also realised that progress should 
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take place on all fronts and independence should not simply 
mean a change of masters. Hence, Congress took interest in 
the organisation of workers on right lines. The labour sub¬ 
committee of the Gandhi Seva Sangh set up the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sevak Sangh with a view “to organise labour in ail 
industrial centres in the country on right lines for the purpose 
of just industrial relations, eradicating exploitation in any 
form, securing speedy improvement of their conditions of work 
and life and their status in industry and society, and further, it 
being of highest importance in the interest of labour as well as 
of the peaceful progress of the country that the principles of 
Truth and Non-violence taught by Mahatma Gandhi are 
stressed and applied to the utmost extent in the activities of 
trade unions and in the handling of trade disputes”. 

The hold of the Congress on labour was considerable. In 
the Provincial elections in 1937 the Congress contested 20 seats 
and won 18 out of these. 

The position of the Congress vis-a-vis trade unions suffered 
a set-back after the Quit India movement of 1942. The 
Congress leaders were imprisoned. The country witnessed 
one of the worst repressions and all those who had sympathies 
with the Congress cause were imprisoned. The communists 
declared the war to be a people’s war. A rival organisation, 
the Indian Federation of Labour, was set up. The government 
helped the IFL with money. The hold of the Congress on 
labour had decreased considerably. 

With the release of Congress leaders the political climate of 
the country had undergone a change. Negotiations were being 
carried on for the transfer of power. Congress leaders were 
once again proclaimed to be the most popular with the labour 
class of our country. In the Provincial elections in 1946 the 
Congress polled 66.1 per cent of the votes and in all won 23 
seats" out of 38. Congress was acclaimed to be most repre¬ 
sentative in the field oflabour also. 

Political developments were moving fastly. Congress was 
given the responsibility of forming the interim government, and 
later on the first popular government at the centre. Congress 
governments were also functioning at state levels. The popular 
governments witnessed one of the worst periods of industrial war¬ 
fare. The number of dispute:; were 820 in 1945, 1629 in 1916, 
1311 in 1947 and the resultant man-days lost were 40,54,499, 
1,27,17,762 and 1,65,62,666 respectively. Congress realised that 
it was inactive on the labour front and that the A.I.T.U.C. was 
not playing a fair game. The Congress also felt the necessity of 
a labour organisation which could interpret its labour 
policies to workers, carry on effective propaganda amongst them 
and enlist their cooperation for government programmes and 
policies Hence in May 1947 tne Indian National Trade Union 
Congress was organised with active support from the Indian 
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National Congress. The I.N.T.U.C. has made rapid progress 
and is now the most rEpresenative' drgXru^atfon. 

Congress-sponsored labour organisations have been termed 
as ‘reformists* as it is being felt that they do not aspire to bring 
about any fundamental change in the existing social and 
economic order. This view is generally being held by those 
sections who believe in the theory of class war. Congress has 
never put its faith in the inevitability of class conflict. It has, 
on the other hand, felt that changes can be brought about in 
the existing social and economic order through peaceful and 
democratic ways. The Karachi resolution of 1931 on the right 
oi labour under Swarajya has been a landmark in the 
held of labour policy. Congress has been guided in its 
policy mainly by that resolution, The objective that the Congress 
has kept before itself is a ‘socialistic pattern of society*. In 
view of this it is dubious to condemn Congress-sponsored labour 
organisations as reformists. The methods differ but not the 
ultimate ideal. 

Congress-sponsored organisations are also being charged 
with showing favour to employer class. In fact it is being 
said that Congress is being dominated by capitalists and other 
vested interests* Such a wholesale condemnation of Congress is 
unwarranted. Congress, in the pre-independence period, was a 
platform and not a party in the strict sense of the term. Congress 
wanted to carry as larger a section of the community as 
possible. It did not want to fritter away its energies in internal 
conflicts of capital and labour. And, therefore, motivated by 
feelings of national solidarity and the desirability of presenting 
a united front to the alien ruler, Congress could not always 
take a partisan attitude. It is also true that capitalist and 
other vested interests were mainly guided by motives of profit 
and benefit in extending their support to the Congress and the 
nationalist cause. But, it is equally true that Congress has 
never become a capitalist dominated organisation. It had 
always remained par excellence a mass organisation and 
has been guided in its policies by considerations of mass 
uplift and betterment. 

I he relationship between the Indian National Congress and 
the I.N.T.tJ.C. has been summed up by Mr, Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
our Prime Minister, when he advised congressmen to regard 
the Indian National Congress as the supreme body and 
abide by its code of conduct. “Technically the I.N.T.U.C. 
and the Indian National Congress are two separate organisations 
and neither is subordinate to the other. Still it goes without 
saying that the I.N.T.U.C. has been sponsored and nursed 
mostly by congressmen and derives its strength from the moral 
and other support of the Congress. As such it is imperative 
that in all political matters all congressmen working ia the 
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I.N.T.U.C. should treat the Congress as its supreme body 
and abide by its code of conduct”. 1 

The relations of INTUC with the Indian National Congress 
have not always been smooth. Differences have creeped in 
a few states between these two organisations. Congress-INTUC 
rivalry came to forefront in Madhya Bharat recently. Heated 
discussions and exchange of harsh words took place in the 
e cecutive committee meeting of the Madhya Bharat Congress 
towards the middle of 1955 when this topic was discussed. 
Charges and counter charges were levelled by the State INTUC 
leader Syt. Ram Singh Verma and the State Congress chief. 
Syt. Verma alleged that Congressmen of Ratlam and Gwalior 
were setting up rival organisations of workers against the INTUG 
in the labour field. Some members, on the other hand, refuted 
rhese charges and accused labour leaders of creating unneces¬ 
sary rift. After hours of heated discussion on Congress-INTUC 
relations, the executive agreed that the recent decision of the 
Congress Working Committee should be put into practice. Mr. 
G.D. Ambekar, the INTUC President, declared in Calcutta in 
July 1955 that the new directive of the Congress High Command 
was that no congressman will henceforth be permitted to asso¬ 
ciate himself with any rival organisation opposed to INTUC. 
Both the organisations—the Congress and the IN TUG—had been 
moving on the path of Gandhian ideals. Hence, there was no 
reason for any differences between Congress worker? and 
congressmen in INTUC. The task of INTUC was meant 
solely for labour. Men belonging to other political parties could 
join and work within INTUG. It was imperative that every 
congressman should strengthen the IN FUG. 

Syt. Sriman Narayan, the Congress General Secretary, also 
at the time of his intervention in the Madhya Bharat Congress- 
INTUC dispute made it crystal clear that Congress work in 
the field of labour should be conducted entirely and solely 
through the agency of INTUC. As congressmen trade union 
representatives were free to light party elections a 3 well as 
hold offices. They were part, and parcel of Congress organisa¬ 
tion. They had every right to be represented in the Municipal 
Councils and other legislative bodies from the labour field and 
other industrial areas. Congress constitution ordained that 
every effective member should do constructive work. Trade 
unionism was recognised by Gongress as effective constructive 
work. There was no justification for the INTUC workers to 
be excluded from party offices. 

An agreement was arrived at as a result of the strenuous 
efforts of the Gongress General Secretary. The Madhya Bharat 
Congress Executive Committee gave a directive that the 
landless labour organisation organised by the local INTUQ 


1, Times of India. Dec. 20, 1953. 
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should co-operate fully with the Kisan Committee foi'med by 
the Congress. The 1NTUC agreed to co-operate fully with 
the Kisan Committees. As regards Khetiar Mazdoor Sangh, 
an organisation of INTUG, it was decided that only landless 
labourers would be taken as its members. A three-man Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the Chief Minister and Presidents of the 
two organisations (INTUG and the State Congress! was sat up 
to thrash out issues of common concern, especially problems 
arising in labour field at the organisational level. Though th« 
discontent on the subject of Congress INI UC relations has no- 
assumed the proportions of Madhya Bharat in other states, 
there are signs that their relations have become bit.er and 
strained in some states. 

Divided loyalty of trade unions to the Provincial Congress 
Committees of different states has also occasionally impeded 
the healthy growth of the movement and caused laboux 
trouble. The following extract from the speech of the chairman 
of the Iron and Steel Co. illustrates how trade union rivalry 
between two sections of the same political organisation leads to 
industrial strife and disunity in the labour movement. “At first 
a go-slow strike in the sheet mil! was resorted to and this developed 
intoa virtual cessation of work in all departments. This started 
in January 1953 and as time went on it became evident that 
the root cause of the trouble lay in a contest between rival 
unions, one sponsored by the Bihar State Congress and the 
other by the West Bengal State Congress. It was further mani¬ 
fest that management were outside the orbit of the dispxite but 
were freely used bv both the sides when circumstances were 
favourable. A lock-out was declared by the management on 
24th August which lasted for 3£ weeks and apparently brought 
the latter to their senses. It became evident that the contending 
parties were interested in a continuance of the battle and steps 
were immediately taken by the management gradually to 
establish normality in the works and offices at Burnpur’'. 

The dispute resulted in a heavy loss of output The manage¬ 
ment attributed it to the reign of labour and political expedi¬ 
ency. They deplored the capture of various unions in the country 
by divergent political parties. This tends to make existing confu¬ 
sion worse confounded and can only result in widening the gap 
between management and labour. 

There have also been instances when IN TUG leadership has 
been supplied in a few places by other political parties besides 
the Congress. There is no bar on INTUC leaders in having 
affiliations with other political parties. In fact it has been 
repeatedly said that men interested in furthering interests of 
and improving the condition of the working class can work 
under INTUC irrespective of theis political affiliations. In 
some states both PSP and Indian National Congress leaders are 
working under INT rT G. The political affiliations of these leader* 
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stand in their way of working together in the field of trade 
unionism. An interesting example of this is the West Bengal 
branch of INTUG where there have been long-standing 
differences between the two rival sections. One section is led 
by Dr. Mrs. Maitrayee Bose, member of Congress party and 
the other by Mr. Devan Sen of the Praja Socialist party. 
These differences came to the forefront in 1953 at the time of 
the election of the General Council and the Working Committee 
of the Bengal Provincial National Trade Union Congress. 

The dispute arose over the question of BPNTUC to belong to 
a party other than Congress. The issue was further complicated 
when some former BPNJfUC leaders including Dr. S. C. Baner- 
jee and Mr. Devan Sen joined the Krishak Mazdoor Party 
which is now absorbed in the PSP. The matter wa3 referred to 
the General Council of INTUC in early 1952 which dissolved 
the executive of the BP INUC under the control of PSP and 
appointed a five man ad hoc committee to carry on the day 
today work with Mr. Kali Mukerjee, a Congress M. L. A., as 
convenor. 

Congressman differed from congressman at the time of 
elections and some members controlled by Dr. Maitrayee Bose 
walked out of the meeting describing it as ‘irregular and uncons* 
titutionalh The ad hoc committee was not dissolved by the 
Working Committee and hence the meeting was ‘ultra vires'. 
They argued that PSP had decided to work hand in hand with the 
Communist Party and it was not possible for the Congress wing 
of the INTUC to form a joint executive with a section of PSP 
which Dr. S. C. Banerjce and Mr. Diven Sen were leading. 
Both groups claimed that they represented the majority of 
workers in the state. Mr. Anil Ghosh supported the group of 
Dr. Mrs. Bose and asked congressmen to strengthen it. Mr. 
Deven Sen on the other hand maintaind that political atfilia- 
tions should not be dragged into trade unionism. 

Mr. Sen’s views found favour with INTUC leaders. In an 
exclusive interview to the Times of India 1 Mr. Johri and Mr. 
Sastry, the President and the Secretary respectively of the 
INTUC said “the association of Mr. Deven Sen and others with 
the PSP is in no way any handicap to their working in the INTUC 
which is an independent organisation of the working class so 
long as they adhere to the objectives and methods of work 
of the organisation”. Mr. Johri regretted the walking out of 
congressmen from the meeting and said that it was their 
primary duty to see that the labour movement was conducted 
on proper trade union lines and not affected by party consi* 
derations, Mr. Shastry endorsed the remarks of Mr. Johri 
and said that unity the need of the hour. IN TUC believed 
in democratic trade unionism and anybody who adhered to 


1. Times of India, March i6, 1954. 
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this principle irrespective of party ideology could work within 
the organisation. Moreover, Mr. Nehru has also said that 
though the PSP was in opposition to the Congress, both the 
organisations should try to work together wherever possible. 

The new Council and Working Committee were formed. 
They comprised representatives of PSP and the Congress bridg¬ 
ing to a great extent the long standing differences between the 
rival wings of trade union organisation. Mr. Bipin Bihari 
Ganguli, M.L.A. (Congress) was elected President. Mr. Deven 
Sen (PSP) and Mr. DayaRam M. L. A. (Congress) were elected 
General Secretaries. 

We cannot, however, lose sight of the fact that the Con¬ 
gress administration has been associated with some of the 
worst decisions in this country. The most glaring of these 
has been the handling of the award of the Bank Tribunal by 
the government. The way in which the government refused 
to implement the award of the Tribunal was most surprising. 
The judiciary has the reputation of being - conservative in 
its approach towards economic and social problems. But 
this was a case where the executive proved more conserva* 
tive and the government which was guided by motives of 
reducing inequalities and the establishment of a socialistic 
society had to retrace its steps under wrong and, might be, 
prejudicial advice. That Mr. V. V. Giri, the then Labour 
Minister, chose to resign on this issue indicated that Congress 
still has fighters and people who are willing to sacrifice for the 
cause they had held dear. 

Similarly the retention of the Preventive Detention Act on 
the statute book, wholesale arrests of labour leaders belonging 
to other sections of labour, indiscriminate use of section 144 
also do not go to the credit of Congress administration. 

We can safely conclude that except for certain isolated 
cases the Congress, on the whole, has worked for the benefit of 
the labourers of this country. 

The Communist Party 

The communists believe in the theory of class war and 
inevitability of a proletarian revolution for the overthrow of 
the existing economic and social order. They are therefore 
in favour of mass political action on the part of labourers. 
Consequently, they view trade unions as a part of their strategy 
against the capitalist system. For them increasing misery and 
dissatisfaction shall bring revolution nearer. Therefore, the 
communist approach on labour problems has been entirely 
different. The communistic philosophy has a special appeal 
to the underprivileged in every country. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion has shaken faith in the laissez-faire policy of the state, 
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li has demonstrated that mass unemployment is not a neces¬ 
sary element in the economic organisation of a country. Above 
all, it has saved large number of people from abject demorali¬ 
sation and frustration. It has made large number of people 
dissatisfied with the present lot and prompted them to work 
for a change of the social order which permits and perpetu¬ 
ates exploitation of man by man and condemns a large section 
of people to a very low standard of living and life. It has 
given a ray of hope and a desire for common and collective 
action to the underprivileged classes in every country. 

The communists are taking interest in trade union move¬ 
ment since 1924, though communism dates back to the year 
1920 when the Red International of Labour Unions 
began to take interest in countries of the East. With the 
advent of communism use of harsh language and frequent 
recourse to violence became very common, Two trials—the 
Cawnpore and the Meerut trials—were arranged. Communism 
was at its height during 1928-31 when the country witnessed 
some of the severest strikes. 

The communist domination also resulted in the disruption 
of the trade union movement. The All India Trade Union 
Congress was captured by them. It became well nigh im¬ 
possible for moderate leaders to work with them and hence 
we had at one stage four national trade union organisations, 
viz., the AITUC, the Red TOC, ITUF and NTUF besides 
several unaffiliated organisations. It appeared that the gulf 
between the liberals and the communist leaders was almost 
unbridgeable. It was with very great difficulty that unity way 
brought about in 1938. 

This unity was short-lived and soon broke down on the 
issue of India’s support to war effort. The Indian Federation 
of Labour was organised with active support from the govern¬ 
ment. The communist leaders were also for all-out support 
to war effort because of the declaration of war by Germany 
on Russia* The communists strongly disapproved of the Quit 
India movement and condemned the Congress for its anti-war 
policy. 

The trial Of strength between the communist and non¬ 
communist groups continues even to the present day. Com¬ 
munist leaders are being criticised for their allegiance to Russia. 
It is being contended that the policy of the communist party 
is being dictated by the Cominform and that the good of the 
country has not been given due importance by this school of 
thoughtThe methods that the communists have adopted 
for gaining foothold have also not met with general approval. 
Their methods have not>a]ways been fair and above board. 

The communist group controls the All India Trade Union 
Congress. That the AITUC is powerf/ 1 in certain regions 
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is true beyond doubt. That the communistic influences have 
become a permanent feature has to be recognised. But the 
extreme insistence of the communist party on the theory cf 
class-war and the inevitability of a revolution, and their 
readiness to employ any methods for the attainment of their 
objective and their refusal to confine their activities to peaceful 
and legitimate means have created a great rift between the 
different sections of the labour movement and rapprochement 
appears to be very difficult. 

Socialist Parties 

The Socialist parties stand in between these two extremes, 
i.e. their policies and course of action lie somewhere midway 
between the rightist policy of the INTUC and the extremist 
policies of the AITUC. The socialists also believe in the 
theory of class conflict, but they hold the view that changes 
can be brought about by peaceful and democratic methods. 

The socialist influences can be traced from the year 1934 
when the Congress Socialist Party was organised within the 
Indian National Congress. The objective of the Congress 
Socialist Party was to convert the Congress into a mass orga¬ 
nisation and give its policies a leftist reorientation. It wanted 
to change the policy of the Congress and make it more pro¬ 
gressive and militant. The Congress Socialist Party was an 
integral part of the Congress. In fact during the early period 
membership of the Congress was compulsory. 

After independence differences between the socialist group 
and the rightist or more moderate section became more clearly 
marked. Later on the socialists left the parent organisation and 
formed a socialist party of their own. The socialist party later 
on merged itself with KMP (Kisan Mazdoor Party), a party that 
was set up by those congressmen who did not approve of the 
official Congress policies. Later on the socialist party and 
the KMP merged and formed the Praja Socialist Party. 

The socialist group worked in close co-operation with the 
Congress on the labour front. But soon they felt that while 
the AITUC is a communist dominated organisation the INTUC 
is too much under the control of the Congress, and that the 
INTUG has quite often adopted a pro-government and pro¬ 
congress attitude on several vital problems from the point of 
view of workers. It was also being felt that congress govern¬ 
ments have discriminated against non-congress labour leaders. 

The socialists, therefore, formed the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
in 1948. The HMS has made steady progress and is now the 
second most representative trade union organisation after the 
INTUC. 

A section of the socialist leaders felt that trade unions 
should not be associated with any political party. They have 
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organised a separate national organisation, the United Trade 
Union Congress. 

Communal-Political Parties 

The communal-political organisaiions have so far no foot 
hold on labour. We do not hear of any trade union being 
organised on a communal basis. Some attempts in this direction 
were made by the Muslim League. These attempts did not 
meet with any measure of success. The Hindu Mahasabha 
and similar other organisations, it 13 reported, are also con¬ 
templating to gain a foothold in the labour movement. No 
trade union organisation has been organised by them so far. 
Really, it will be a sad day if our labour movement gets divided 
on communal lines. We can only hope that the avesage 
worker in India has enough of commonsense and intelligence 
to thwart any such attempt. 



CHAPTER XI! 

TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP 


One chief feature of trade union movement in India has 
been the continued dominance of outside leadership even to 
the present day. In every country outside leaders have guided 
the trade union movement in the initial stages. Thus in the 
history of British working class movement one will be impressed 
by the contribution that was made by outsiders like Robert 
Owen, hrancis Place and later by Kiugsey, Ludlaw, Frederic 
Harrison and others to the cause of labour and trade unionism. 
But the leadership gradually passed on to the workers them¬ 
selves. When the trade union movement had attained 
maturity the outside element licpiidated itselfleaving the leader* 
ship in the hands of the workers. In the beginning those who 
are social workers guide and make sacrifice for their brethren. 
In our country, however, the outsiders still predominate. 
Trade unionism has been largely led by middle class men, 
professional lawyers and others who have not been workers 
themselves. Very few trade unions have been organised by the 
workers. 

We have analysed trade union leadership of INTUG in Assam 
for the year 1955*56. The INTUG is the biggest and the most 
representative trade union organisation. Our analysis, there¬ 
fore, can be considered to be fairly representative. 

^ Ae . ^ ssara INTUG has 25 members on its Working Com¬ 
mittee including the President and other office bearers. The 
members of the Working Committee can be put under the 
following classes:— 

Table 49 


1. Outsiders who have never been 



employed in industry 

18 

72% 

2. Outsiders who have been em¬ 



ployed in industry formerly , 



but who are not employed at 

4 

16% 

present 



3. Workers employed in industry 

3 

12% 

Total 

25 

100 


Outsiders constituted 88 percent of the membership of the 
working committee. Out of the 22 outside members only 4 
had some experience of conditions of industrial work as they 
had previously worked under different capacities. One of 
these had previously worked in the Assam Oil Company and 
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had to resign because of trade union inclinations; another was 
working as a compounder in a tea company and resigned 

voluntarily to devote more time to trade union >\oi • , 

these four was holding a high supervisory post in a tea gardei 
before he resigned to join the trade union work. 

The section of the society from which these outsiders are 
drawn is very wide and hetrogeneous. Thus 

of congress office, lawyers, p-iests ex-government e n to ecs 
employees of INTUG and political workers are associated with 
the working committee of the Assam INTUC The trade umon 
leadership is drawn from all classes and is not concentrate .1 m 
the hands of any particular class. 

The workers have only a minor representation on the work¬ 
ing committee. They are only 3 out of the total membership 
of 25. Under such an arrangement due representation of all 
sections is not possible. In case of Assam where tea plantation 
is very important thes e is no representation ot the garden coolies 
on the working committee. 

Political affiliations of the members mainly depend upon 
the organisation that is studied. In case of the Assam . 

10 out of 25 members of the working committee are members 
of the Indian National Congress and they hold the top office. 

of the President and Vice-Presidents. Five of these ten Cong¬ 
ress workers are M. L. As and the remaining five are active 
Congress workers. Only one member of the working com- 
mittee belongs to P. S. P. He does not wield much influence 
mainly because of his political affiliations. Ot the 14 indepen¬ 
dent members 10 are employees of INTUC one legal advisor 
and 3 workers. This unmistakably reveals that the Assam 
IN TUG is being dominated by the Indian National Congress. 

All the members of the working committee are literate and 
can make written representations. An interesting revelation 
is that, maiority of the members of the working committee 
receive emoluments from INTUC. 21 out of these 25 memberr 
are either part time or full time employees of IN TUG. 1 hey 
are in the service either of the branch or the circle union. Ot 
the remaining four who are not receiving payment one is a 
member of the Parliament and three are pleaders who might 
be benefming indirectly because of their association with trade 
unions. The INTUC is thus dominated by outsiders who are 
employees of the organisation. This is not a healthy develop¬ 
ment. There should be a larger representation of the rank 
and file. Hie hold of outsiders should be considerably reduced. 

This analysis also reveals that the leadership generally 
remains in the hands o> the same set of people. The following 
table gives an idea about the domination of certain individuals 
on the Assam INTUC. 
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Table 50, 


Membership of the working committee 
Since ;947 
„ 1948 

„ 1950 

„ 1951 

„ 1953 

„ 1955 

Total 


Number of persons 

9 

4 

3 

1 

1 

7 

25 


Thus 9 members continue to be members of the working 
committee since 1947 and another 4 since 1948. These form 
the majority. All of them are political leaders who have 
sponsored, nursed and supervised the growth of the organisation 
ever since its inception. 

The presence of outsiders was rather inevitable in the begin¬ 
ning. It is likely to continue for some time to come. Workers 
in India arc illiterate and uneducated. They lack that know¬ 
ledge, education and ability which is necessary for an 
efficient and successful labour leader. They lack that confidence 
which will permit therri to meet employers or their representa¬ 
tives on an equal footing. The fear of victimisation was too 
powerful to attract leadership from amongst the workers. 
Moreover, the association of eminent outsiders in different 
capacities, specially of political leaders, gave prestige and 
status to trade unions in the eyes of management, the public 
and the workers. This was more so because of the overwhelm¬ 
ing importance of non-economic and chiefly political problems 
that were before the country. 

The presence of outsiders is not welcomed by employers. 
Quite a good number of employers refuse to bargain with 
trade unions because of the presence of certain outside persons 
on trade union executives. Employers have been against the 
inclusion of these outsiders because they fear that they are not 
conversant with the problems of particular trade or industry. 
Hence they often make exaggerated claims. It is also being 
contended that these outsiders are quite often dismissed employ¬ 
ees who are dissatisfied and disgruntled and want to create 
dissatisfaction and disturbance. In a large number of cases 
these outsiders are political agitators wh'o try to benefit 
themselves by having a hold on the labourers. Outsiders 
have also been charged of discouraging workers from taking 
active interest in trade union work and activities. We often 
hear that these outsiders dabble in politics and have not in 
all cases distinguished between economy and political consider¬ 
ations; and that their work is more political and social than 
industrial. Mr. A. R. Burnett Hurst remarked that The 
initiative in forming these small groups of workers has been 
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taken by politicians and lawyers....but while this was inevit 

able it is deplorable that social workers did not take the 
initiative, but that they have allowed the ^wyer pohtician 

class to capture and control these bodies....* rankly the. 

unions have not been established in the best interest of labou , 
but are largely to be used to employ the voice and s«.r<n a tti 
of labour for political ends”. 

These charges may be true in individual cases. It can be 
asserted with confidence that these charges cannot be proved. 
Even foreign delegates who have visited this country have 
remarked that these outsiders have been moslly working for 
the good of the labour movement. “It is only fair to state 
that there are many publii spirited men giving valuable services 
without any ulterior motive” (Report ‘he finish lr< d. 
Union Delegation sent by the United Textile Factory Workers 
Association). Similarly, the President of the Delegation of the 
International Federation of Textile Workers remarked : What 
V as "rowing up was a chain of quite independent organisations, 
officered and administered by non-textile workers of the 
educated classes and in which it is often alleged that merely 
Dolitical and not economic interests were the mainsprings of 
the activities of the founders of the unions. But one thing 
U IS certain, that he saw nothing which would cause aim to 
believe anything but the very best of those Indians of culture 
and education who were giving their time and spending their 
energies in helping the workers to develop strong organisations . 
Can anyone disown the valuable contribution that was made 
bv leaders like Mahatma Gandhi. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
Dr. Raiendra Prasad, Madan Mohan Malviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
N N Joshi, Ashok Mehta, Jai Prakash Narain, Han Har 
Nath Shastri, Klmndubhai Desai, V.V Gin, Gulzan Lai 
Nanda and many others for the cause of the labourers and 
the development of the trade union movement. 

It is evidently wrong to suggest that these outsiders do not 

nerrnit workers to'take active interest in trade union work and 

activities. The difficulties in the way of participation by an 
average worker in trade union work arc too obvious to be 
lichtlv brushed aside. Because of the poverty and illiteracy 
of workers t ade union work shall suffer immensely if these 
outsiders are disallowed. These poorly paid workers cannot 
be entrusted with the management of funds, lhe temptation 
for improper utilisation and defalcation - of funds is too 
obvious The proper conduct of a trade union involves a mt 
of clerical and administrative work. Ail this work is being 
done in an honorary capacity by these public spirited outsiders. 
Trade unions, because of their poor finances^ cannot aflord. to 
keen paid staff, l he functions of trade unions are increasing 
everyday. The whole work of trade unions will come to a 
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dead stop but for these outsiders and they cannot afford to 
lose their services at least for some time more. 


Political activities of these outsiders were rather inevitable. 
The political questions were so overwhelming that political 
developments could not fail to influence every other movement. 
Under the circumstances in which our trade unionists found 
themselves an independent trade union movement could not 
have existed or survived. Any movement, however good 
or beneficial it might have been otherwise, which was to compete 
with the ultimate objective of complete political independence 
would have been decried by the people. The role of the 
communists during the second world war of active support 
to war efforts, shall we say, in view of the Quit India policy 
of the Congress made them thoroughly unpopular with the 
people. Before independence the labour movement wa; 
bound to play a secondary role. Conditions have changed 
since 1947. In an independent India the labour movement 
should not play a subsidiary role. If trade unionism is to 
succeed and get popular support it must clearly and publicly 
avow the policy of the common man; it must be a movement of 
the down-trodden to bring about a changed social order based 
on justice and common good. 

The presence of outsiders has been a subject of debate and 
discussions since ihe very beginning of trade unionism in this 
country. Employers had always been opposed to the presence 
of outsiders in trade union executives. The Government had, 
however, realised the inevitability of these outsiders. The 
Trade Unions Act of 1926 permits half of the members of the 
executive to be outsiders. The Royal Commission on Labour 
was of the opinion that in order to permit workers to take 
greater interest in the working of trade unions the number of 
outsiders should be restricted to one*third. The Bombay Textile 
Enquiry Committee considered the present limit of 50% to be 
adequate and did not suggest any change. The Trade 
Union Bill of 1950 made a radical departure. It debarred 
outsiders from becoming members of the executive of a 
trade union which consists wholly or partly of civil servants. 
In cases of othe. unions the bill restricted the number of outsiders 
on the executive to four or one-fourth of the total strength 
whichever is less. The Labour Relations Bill contained 
clauses the ob jective of which was to make outsiders and 
leaders more responsible, Thus fo** non-acceptance of aud 
non-compliance with an award and taking part in illegal 
strikes workers could be imprisoned and fined. Besides, they 
were to lose their wages and even their production bonuses for 
quarter of a year. Persons giving money for illegal strikes were 
also liable, under the Labour Relations Bill, for six months 
imprisonment and fine. 

The above approach to the question of outsiders on trade 



union executives is fundamentally wrong. We cannot prevent the 
hold of these outsiders in this fashion. What can prevent them 
from influencing trade union policies from behind. I hey may no 
be holding any offices, yet they rnay be controlling trade union 
policies. In fact, they become all the moxe irresponsible, n 
that is the charge against them, if they do not have any ol ice 
or direct connection with a trade union. All agree t ia 
leadership must come from the rank of labourers themselves. 
That outsiders may use trade unions as pawns in the game 
of power politics is also true. But the problem of outside 
leadership cannot be solved by restricting their numbers 
in trade union executives or by disallowing them alto¬ 
gether or by imposing some penal provisions of the type 
we have in Labour Relations Bill. The problem is more 
deep seated. Outsiders are guiding and are still in¬ 
fluencing trade union policies- because our workers do not 
have that ability, skill and knowledge that is demanded oi an 
efficient and good labour leader. They are illiterate and 
uneducated. As long as these deficiencies continue outsiders 
will be there. The solution lies in spreading education amongst 
workers and providing them training for labour leadership. 
The fear of victimisation for trade union work must be removed. 
This presupposes a changed attitude on the part of employers. 
Above all, we must have confidence in our working classes. 
They have the capacity to distinguish between leaders and 
dislodge the unscrupulous ones. The membership ol Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union suddenly declined alter the wrong call ol 
the general strike in 1930 and because oi its defective polic. t< s. 
Several attempts to form rival unions to the Ah me da bad 
Textile Labour Association failed miserably. Instances like 
these are many. The presence of outsiders is not an unmixed 
evil. Till the conditions for leadership to come from within 
are created the presence of outsiders is a necessary evil to be 
tolerated. 










CHAPTER XIII 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATION 


Employers can form organisations much more easily than 
the workers. They arc better educated and can realise the 
potency of collective and concerted action. Their number is 
small and hence employers in every country have considerable 
facilities for formation of associations. In our country too 
employers’ organisations were founded quite early. 1 bus as 
early as 1875 the Bombay Millowners Association was organised 
with the following objectives :— 

(i) to encourage friendly feeling and unanimity amongst 
millowners and users of steam, water and/or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their common good : 

(ii) to secure good rcla tions between members of the associa¬ 
tion ; 

(iii) to promote and protect the trade, commerce and manu¬ 
factures of India in general and cotton trade in particular ; 


(iv) to consider questions connected with the trade, com 
merce and manufactures of its members; 

(v) to collect and circulate statistics, to collect, classify and 
circulate information relating to trade, commerce and manu¬ 
factures of its members. 

The membership of the association was open to all the nub- 
owners in Bombay. The Association soon became a powerful 
body and it was recognised as representative of the Bombay 
millowners. It has represented them on a number ot confe¬ 
rences .md committees Its representatives have always been 
invited by the government for discussions and consultations. 

Another such old organisation is the Indian Jute Mills 
Association which was organised as early as 1387. It is also a 
oowerful organisation of employers m India. Late> on em¬ 
ployers’ organisations were also established in respect of othet 
important industries. 

The present employers’ organisations have been organised 
either on an industrial basis or on a regional basis. Thu*, 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Sugar Millowners 
Association Indian Tea Association, Indian Mining Association, 
trsdia'n’^Engineering A„ocia.io„, Van.rpati Manufacturer, 
Association. 11ndian Paper Mill, Association are example, of 
employers’associations on an industrial basis. Nearly, * 1 

important industries have employers organisation on fbis bastv 
Besides, regional employers’ organisations are also in eiastery^ 
in some important industrial centres, c. g. Bombay MilJowner 
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Association, Ahmcdabad Millowners' Association, Bengal Mill- 
owners* Association, Employers’ Association ol Northern India. 

The objectives of these associations have been to safeguard 
the interests of their members in particular and or industrial¬ 
ists and businessmen in general. That these organisations have 
been largely successful in their objectives is quite clear, em¬ 
ployers have been able to place their united view point on all 
matters of industrial; commercial and economic policy, iney 
have powerful organisation and huge financial resources. 
They also have their own newspapers. Employers associations 
and organisations are infinitely more powerful than workers 
organisation. 

The attitude of the government towards these associations 
has not only been one of sympathy but one of recognition. I he 
British government even sought to utilise these associations 
against the growing national movement, specially after the hrst 
world war. The first world war enabled the Indian capitalist 
to earn huge profits. The Industrial Commission had recom¬ 
mended that in future the Government should take greater 
intetest and play an active role in the industrial development 
of the country. The recommendations of the Industri e Com 
mission covered a very wide field. Fiscal autonomy was grant¬ 
ed. At this stage political considerations seemed to dominate 
the purely economic ones and efforts were made to win over 
the capitalist section, “the conclusion seems inevitable on an 
unbiased reading of the history of the post-war period that 
with the growth of a strong political movement in India 
challenging the very foundation on which the British rule had 
rested the need was increasingly felt by the government for 
placating the capitalist classes and within the limits ol safe¬ 
guarding the interests of British industry of seeking points ol 
contact with them” (Shiva Rao). This was one reason why special 
representation was provided for landlords and capitalist classes 
in all the legislatures. The conferment of right of vote on the 
propertied class, the vast areas of constituencies and the huge 
expenses involved prevented any labour representative to get 
himself elected. At the commencement of the post-war period 
the Indian capitalists found themselves in circumstances ol 
exceptional advantage, partly because of the phenomenal pros¬ 
perity created by war conditions, and partly because govern¬ 
ment was anxious to prevent their joining hands with the 
nationalists. The capitalists manipulated both ways, luey got 
concessions from the government and played upon the nationalist 
sentiment. 

The government on the other hand did not welcome workers’ 
organisation, nay there were positively discouraged. The gov¬ 
ernment felt that trade unions have not been established in the 
best interests of labour but arc largely to be used to employ 
the voice and strength of the labour for political en . 
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^ Consequently, whenever there was a tussle between labour and 
capital, the government nearly always sided with ; the employers* 
The All India Trade Union Congress at its session held in 
January 1929 passed the following resolution :— 


“This Congress emphatically protests against the employ¬ 
ment of police and military forces on almost every important 
occasion of strike or lockout in order to intimidate the strikers 
into submission resulting in many cases in the death and grie¬ 
vous injury to unarmed workers. This Congress is of opinion 
that the use of police force in the interests of the employers and 
the withholding of protection of which the workers often stand 
in need against the employers are inconsistent with the declared 
policy of neutrality and impartiality of government in indus¬ 
trial disputes. This Congress warns government against the 
grave discontentment that is spreading amongst workers as a 
result of unwarranted use of force against them.” 

The Indian Trades Union Federation at its first session held 
in 1932 also passed a resolution condemning “the indiscrimi¬ 
nate support which the government accords to the capitalists 
in resisting the legitimate demands of the workers by the use 
of various sections of Indian Penal Code and Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code and other repressive measures.” 

The attitude of the government has undergone a complete 
change now. The government does not discriminate against trade 
unions. Employers organisations, however, have been recognised 
by the government and their representatives are always con¬ 
sulted by the government whenever general or specific questions 
connected with industries are being discussed. Similarly, em¬ 
ployer representatives have been associated as members with 
the various committees and other bodies that have been appoint¬ 
ed by the government. 



The different employers’ organisations in India have 
formed two national federations, %nz. the Employers Federation 
of India and the All India Organisation of Industrial Emplo¬ 
yers. These two federations cover almost all the entire labour 
force in the organised industries between them. The govern¬ 
ment has recognised these two federations as representative of 
employers in India. The practice has been that these two 
federations have been jointly recommending the names of 
persons and delegates to represent employers oi India. 


Employers* representatives have taken active part in the 
International Labour Conferences, Industrial Committees of 
the I.L.O., Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
At home they have taken their due share in the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Standing Labour Committee, Minimum Wages 
Central Advisory Board. Joint Consultative Board of Industry 
and Labour, Employees State Insurance Corporation and the 
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Medical Benefit Council and similar other bodies appointed 
by the central and state governments. 

Both of these federations are affiliated to the International 
Organisation of Employers, Brussels and have been taking an 
active interest in its work and proceedings. 

All India Organisation of Industrial Employers 

The Organisation was founded in ! 933 with the following 
objectives :— 

1. To take all steps which may be necessary to promote and 
protect the industrial development of India. 

2. To make representation to provincial, central or federal 
authorities on matters of the organisation. 

3. To take all steps which may be necessary for promoting 
supporting or opposing legislations and other measures affecting 
directly or indirectly, industries in gereral or particular indus¬ 
tries. 

4. To nominate delegates and advisers, to represent the. 
employers of India at the International Labour Conference 
and other conferences and committees affecting the interests 
of trade, commerce and industries, and to take up, consider, 
formulate and give effect to views in subjects coming up 
before such conferences and committees. 

5. To take all steps which may be necessary for promoting, 
supporting cr opposing recommendations or conventions o the 
International Labour Conference and other conferences and 
committees. 

6. To secure wherever possible, organised, and/or concerted 
action on all subjects involving the interests of members, 
including regulating conditions of employment of industrial 
labour in various industries represented by the members of the 
organisation. 

7. To take such action as may be called for, or as may be 
practicable, in all labour disputes affecting industries represent¬ 
ed by the members. 

8. To take all possible steps for counteracting activities 
inimical to the trade and industries of the country. 

9. To promote and support all well considered schemes 
for the general uplift of labour and to take all possible steps to 
establish harmonious relations between capital and labour. 

Membership of the organisation is open to associations of 
industries and to any individual firm or joint stock company 
engaged in any industry. An association has to apply for 
membership, while individuals, firms or joint stock companies 
arc elected. The-membership fee is Rs, 500^- annually for 
members and Rs, 100 for individuals, firms or joint stock coin- 
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panies. Members whose subscription is in arrears for three 
months and who do not pay within two months after written 
notice shall cease to be members of the organisation. 

An Association member will have five votes and an Indivi¬ 
dual member will have one vote. As such each Association 
member is entitled to nominate five delegates, and every Indi¬ 
vidual member is entitled to nominate one delegate to attend 
general meetings. Each delegate has one vote. 

A Committee consisting of the following members looks 
after the administration of the organisation :— 

(i) One President, (/i) One Vice-President, (m) One Hono¬ 
rary Treasurer, (iv) One nominee of each Association member 
of the organisation, (v) Four delegates elected by delegates 
representing Individual members from amongst themselves, and 
( vi ) Not more than four co-opted members oi the Committee. 

The President, Vice-President and the Honorary Treasurer 
hold office for two years. Members of the Committee retire 
every year. The Vice-President and the Treasurer are elected 
by the Committee from amongst themselves. Others are to 
be elected at the annual general meeting. 

An annual general meeting is to be held once in a year 
after thirty days notice. A special meeting may be convened 
bv the Committee on a requisition by one-third of the total 
number of members. All questions are to be decided by a 
majority vote. 

The organisation claimed a membership of 28 Association 
members and 145 Individual members during 1953. For 1954 
the figures were 27 and 152 respectively. 


The Employers Federation of India 

The Federation is a non-profit association which was formed 
in 1931 with the following objectives :— 

1. To encourage the formation of Employers’ Associations 
and to foster cooperation between them. 

2. To promote and protect the interests of employer^ 
engaged in the trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India. 

3. To take up, consider and discuss questions connected 
with or affecting the interests of such employers. 

4. To promote or oppose legislative or other measures 

affecting the interests of such employers and to make repre¬ 
sentations to authorities at various levels on matters concerned 
with such interests. c 

5. To nominate delegates and advisers to represent the 
employers of India at the annual International Labour Con¬ 
ferences ; to tak^ up consider and formulate ideas on the 
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subjects which are on the agenda of such conferences ; and 
to take suitable action in promoting, supporting, or opposing 
recommendations or conventions of International Labour Con¬ 
ferences. 

6. To secure, wherever possible, organised and/or concerted 
action on all subjects involving the interests of members. 

7. To promote and support all well considered schemes 
for the general uplift of labour and to take all possible steps 
to establish harmonious relations between capital and labour. 

8. To carry on propaganda for the purpose of educating 
the public with regard to the character, scope and importance 
and needs of industrial enterprise as represented by the 
Federation. 

The memorandum provides that each member shall under¬ 
take to contribute any amount up to Rs. 50/- in the event 
of the winding up of the Association during the time such 
member is a member or within one year after the termination of 
membership. In the event of dissolution the property of the 
Association is not to be distributed amongst its members but is 
to be handed over to some other institution or institutions 
having similar objects. 

The membership of the Association is open to all associations 
of employers, persons, firms or companies employing not less 
than one thousand workmen and to persons, firms or companies 
acting as managing agents, secretaries or treasurers of concerns 
employing not less than one thousand workmen. Election to 
membership shall be made by vote after the name of the 
candidate has been duly proposed and seconded. 

The minimum membership subscription is Rs.lOOper annum, 
subject to any alterations at any annual meeting. Members 
who are in default for three months and who do not pay with¬ 
in one month of the receipt of a notice shall cease to be members. 
Members can also be expelled by a majority of three-fourths 
of the members present and entitled to vote at an ordinary or 
extraordinary general meeting. 

The Executive will consist of one president, three Deputy 
Presidents, an Auditor and a Secretary. The officers are to 
be elected annually. Persons elected once can be re-elected. 
With the exception of the Auditor and the Secretary other 
office bearers shall be honorary. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Federation is to be 
held at least once in every year after one month’s notice. An 
extra-ordinary meeting can be convened by the President 
whenever thought n-cessary. Upon requisition by at least 
four members representing one fourth of the votes an extra¬ 
ordinary meeting shall be convened within 28 days from the 
date of the receipt of such requisition. An extra-ordinary 
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general meeting to revise, alter or amend the rules and regu¬ 
lations can be convened after two months notice. 

Members are entitled to vote in person or by proxy only if 
all subscriptions have been paid. On a show of hands each 
member shall have one vote ; when a poll is held each member 
shall be entitled to vote on the basis of the number of work¬ 
men according to the following schemes:— 

One vote for every 1,000 workmen and upto 2,000 

One vote for every 2,000 workmen and upto 10,000 

One vote for every 5,000 workmen from 10,000 and upto 

2,00,000 

One vote for every 10,000 workmen from 2,00,000 and upto 
3,00,000 

One vote for every 20,000 workmen from 3,00,000 and 
above. 

The Federation has made steady progress since its establish¬ 
ment. The membership at the end of the year 1953-54 stood 
at 35 consisting of Association and Individuals. The member¬ 
ship had increased to 37 for the year 1954-55. 

Employers’ Attitude towards Trade Unionism 

The attitude of employers towards trade unionism differs 
considerably from employer to employer. Some are indifferent 
while some try to suppress every sort of organisation amongst 
their employees. It is only when employers are compelled 
to recognise the existence of an association amongst their 
employees that they do so. Employers try to put down trade 
union movement. Only when a trade union persists it is taken 
for granted. Employers have considered trade unions to be un¬ 
desirable organisations which try to encroach upon their basic 
right to carry on business as according to their wishes. Hence, 
employers have frequently tried to put obstacles in the way of 
trade union development in this country. 

Employers have also regarded the progressive labour policy 
of the state with suspicion. Thus during the British regime 
the early labour legislation for the protection of children and 
women was regarded by emyloyers in India as an attempt 
by the Government to prevent the growth of industries in 
India. There was a feeling, during that period, that these 
legislations have been passed at the instance of Lancashire 
interests. The nationalist opinion in this country also held 
this opinion. But while disapproving these legislations em¬ 
ployers did not even care to look after the interest of their 
employees and to provide them somewhat reasonable working 
and service conditions. 

During the first world war, and more so afver the war, the 
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attitude of employers towards state labour policy underwent 
a change. The government too wanted to woo the capitalists 
and did not undertake any measure to lose their sympathy. In tact, 
the government machinery favoured and helped the employers. 
Several instances of harassment of people interested in trade 
union activities by the police were reported in the past. 

The easiest way of preventing the organisation of a trade 
union is the victimisation of workers interested in trade union 
work. Employers could discriminate against trade union mem- 
bers. Several instances have been known where workers were 
dismissed, suspended or transfered because of their ^rade union 
activities. Quite a good number of trade unions were disorga¬ 
nised simply because of fear of victimisation. Workers 
reluctant to attend meetings and join a trade union, lhe 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 made victimisation ol 
workers for being members of trade unions or for taking part in 
their activities an offence punishable with a rineupto Rs. lUUU/- 
The court was authorised to pay compensation out or the tine 
recovered. It was, of course, very difficult for workers to 
prove that victimisation has been done. More recently the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act was passed m 
1946. The Standing Orders Act gives protection to workers 
against victimisation. Before the passing of the Standing 
Orders Act there was no adequate protection against victimisa¬ 
tion by employers. 

The extent of victimisation can be gauged from the fact 
that an association like the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion had to pay Rs. 45,000/- in the shape of victimisation benefit 
during the ten year period ending in 1930-37. lhe Association 
in its annual report for 1936-37 pointed out that Cue most 
powerful factor discouraging the spread oflabour organisation 
is the fear of victimisation.' The passing of the legislation 
referred to above does not seem to have improved matters 
much. Several cases of wrongful and unjust disnrussals, sus¬ 
pensions etc. have come up before the tribunals and coui t3 in 
our country and in a good number of cases the findings nave 
gone against employers, and reinstatement ot the dismissed 
employees ordered. 

Employers’ attitude has not undergone any significant 
change. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association reported 
during the year 1951-52, 103 cases where complaints related 
to trade union work v iz» obstruction, victimisation, harassment, 
favourtism etc. The number of cases of unjust penalties 
recorded in the same year was 2,170. The position during 
1953-54 did not change. 103 complaints were recorded in 
respect of trade union work, while another 2813 cases related 
to unjust penalties. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion is one of the best organised and most stable trade unions 
in this country. It has always adopted a constructive approach. 
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If a union like the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association has 
to report cases cited above, the fate of other and comparatively 
weak organisations can be fully realised. 

Another common practice adopted by employers to under¬ 
mine the strength of trade unions or to discourage workers from 
organising has been the creation of divisions amongst workers. 
Distinctions of caste, creed, community and feelings of pro¬ 
vincialism are too powerful even now. Employers have not 
failed to take advantage of these feelings to weaken trade 
union movement. Efforts have also been made to divide the 
workers by granting economic promotions to some and 
superseding others. The experience of labour leaders is full of 
instances where employers succeeded in dividing workers and 
thus foiled their efforts to form a strong and stable trade union. 

The formation of employer dominated unions or company 
unions is another device that employers have adopted to 
weaken trade union organisations. Company unions get all 
sorts of privileges from the management and these are 
generally recognised and patronised by employers. Quite 
often employers are found to be actively associated with the 
organisation and administration of such unions. The policies 
of such unions are guided and controlled by employers. Such 
unions cannot work in the best interests of workers is obviously 
true. Such company unions have been organised in large 
numbers during the post-war period 1 because of the desire and 
attempts of some of the employers to set up trade unions under 
their influence, Several cases have come up before labour 
courts wherein a genuine trade union was being suppressed by 
an employer dominated trade union. 

Employers have also tried to disrupt the trade union move¬ 
ment by winning over a section of labour leaders. Quite 
often the leaders are bribed either by payment of money or 
through offers of gain to them. That some labourleadeiscan be 
bribed is an unfortunate fact to be recognised. In our country 
where poverty is the rule the temptations are many and it is 
not surprising that some persons fall an easy prey to the temp¬ 
tations offered by employers. Besides, there is also a class of 
unscrupulous labour leaders who are simply interested in ad¬ 
vancing their personal cause. Nevertheless, it is highly 
undesirable that such temptations should be offered and such 
unscrupulous ways adopted by employers. Such practices on 
the part of employers must be severely condemned and employers* 
organisations should laydown a clear policy in this respect. 

Another way by which employers try to weaken a trade 
union is by refusing to recognise it as a representative of the 
employees. They refuse to negotiate with the trade union and 
prefer to deal with individual employees. 




1. Indian Labour r r;*?.ettc» Aug. 1949. 
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Recognition means conferment of a status upon the trade 
union and the willinguess of the employer to discuss and 
negotiate with the trade union or its representative conditions 
of service and work of the employees. It means joint consulta- 
tion and conferment of a status of equality upon worker? 
association. The Royal Commission was of the opinion that 
recognition should mean that the employer “recognised the 
right of a union to negotiate with him in respect of matters 
affecting either the common or the individual interests of its 
members”. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee regarded 
recognition as willingness of the employer to negotiate witn a 
trade union about the conditions affecting the workers in his 
establishment. Briefly speaking, recognition is an acknowledge¬ 
ment on the part of employers of workers* associations and 
their willingness to negotiate with the same. It coolers a 
status upon trade unions. 

The attitude of employers towards the grant of recogni¬ 
tion differs considerably from one employer to another. The 
more progressive ones have recognised the importance of trade 
unions in the present set up and have readily recognised a 
genuine trade union. In general, however, employers have 
not reconciled themselves with the organisation of workers and 
have been reluctant to grant recognition unless forced to do so. 
The main arguments advanced by employers for refusing to 
recognise a trade union have been as follows :— 

(i) that th$ union consists of only a minority of members, 

< n) that one trade union is already in existence, (Hi) that some 
outsiders have been included in the trade union executive some 
of whom might be disgruntled employees turned out by the 
employer, (iv) that the trade union keeps on its executive a 
person who has been disapproved by the employer, ( v ) that 
the trade union constitution has not been approved by the 
employer, (vi) that, trade union membership is not restricted 
to employees of that individual employer, and (im) that the 
trade union is not registered under the Trade Unions Act. 

Most of these objections are superfluous and unsound. 
Recognition should not be refused on these grounds. The first 
two objections, viz- that the trade union embraces oniy a 
minority of employees and that one trade union is already in 
existence, do create some complication. The employer may 
hesitate to recognise a trade union when it represents a minority. 
But a trade union will acquire a representative character only 
after some time has elapsed, A helpful attitude on the part 
of employers may shorten this period. Moreover, such trade 
union need not be granted the sole right to speak on behalf of 
all the employees it may be recognised as the spokesman 
of its own members. However, recognition of another trade 
union when one is already in existence, may not be so easy. 
It may lead to protests. The attitude of employers should be 
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nZ f.A* hty an , d th «y shou,d » ot discriminate between 
and ^ tr»S l ° n a - nd ° ther > r Gertain ru,es may he formulated 
recognised 1 dC Uni ° r ‘ S satls y ‘ ng those conditions need be 

Refusal to grant recognition on (Hi),(tv) and (v) grounds are 
conopletoly baseless. These interfere with the autonomy of a 

S. SnSw 0 ?- Lv T y as ? Q ciation must be autonomous as far as 
its constitution and administration is concerned. The presence 

should nlthe 1 ! q T tC °^ ten ob -i ected t0 by employers. But it 
liould not be employers concern as to who arc the members of 

a trade union executive. It is for the workers to decide. To 
argue that outsiders dabble in politics, that they are interested 
in their personal profits and advancement, that they do not 
understand economic and other specific problem associated with 
the industry is besides the point. Workers have a right to 
constitution and leadership of their associations. No 
one: should dictate these to them. 

Employers may be justified in refusing tu recognise a trade 
union which is not registered under the Trade Unions Act. 
Registration confers a legal status upon trade unions and is 
a proof about the genuineness of a trade union. Employers 
may. therefore, rightly insist that a trade union that wants to 
secure recognition must get itself registered. Trade unions 
cannot rightly object to this insistence. 

„ ,^ C V* c *tio n of recognition of a trade union is one of 
cieatipg healthy industrial relations atmosphere, A good 
number of trade disputes originate because of refusal by 
employers to recognise a trade union. Recognition should be 
gianted ordinarily to every genuine trade union organisation, 
.the Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee (19a) observed 
that every genuine trade union should be granted recognition, 
l tie Royal Commission was of the opinion that “the fact that 
unions consist of only a minority of employees is no adequate 
reason for withholding recognition. Similarly the existence of 
tvvo or more rival unions is not in itself a sufficient ground for 
refusing to tecognise any or all of them. The combination of 
ail employees with common interests in a single union is 
eminently desirable in their own interests, but this is a matter 
lor them and not for he employer*’. Similarly failure to 
recognition because of the presence of certain outsiders is 
indefensible. In every country there are quite a large number 
of people actively associated with trade unions who are not 
dependent upon employers for their living. In our country 
insistence on the exclusion of outsiders will only mean a poor 
representation of the workers’ case and their meek submission to 
employes. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee was of the 
view that all unions which arc registered and which have been 
m existence for at least six months and command a membership 
of 5 percent should be granted recognition. * 
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The Indian Trade Union* Act of 1926 provided only for the 
registration of unions. It did not provide for the recognition 
of registered trade unions by employers. The Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act of 1936 provided for the recognition of 
unions by employers which command a membership of 25% 
of the total number of workers employed in an occupation or 
industry. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946 
classified trade unions into three broad categories, vie repre¬ 
sentative unions, qualified unions and primary unions, and lays 
down that trade unions satisfying the conditions laid down 
under the Act shall have to be recognised as representing the 
workers. These attempts to secure recognition were the bye- 
products of industrial relations legislation. An important 
step was taken when the Government of India amended the 
Trade Unions Act in 1947 to provide for compulsory recogni¬ 
tion of a representative union if it satisfies certain conditions 
laid down therein. The amendment has, however, not been 
enforced by the Government. 

The question of compulsory recognition is debatable. The 
Royal Commission was not in favour of compulsory recogni¬ 
tion through legislation. The Commission remarked that 

“These considerations ..., make it impossible for us to 

endorse the proposal, advanced by several labour sympathisers 
that recognition should be obligatory in certain cases. It 
was suggested, for example, that an employer should be 
compelled to recognise a registered union of his men. Recog¬ 
nition may mean much, but it may mean nothing. No law 
can secure that genuine and full recognition which we desire 
to see”; and “recognition in letter must be followed by recog¬ 
nition in spirit, by a readiness to discuss sympathetically points 
put forward by the union, by accessibility to its officers and by 
willingness to let them have credit where credit is due”. The 
Government of India also held the view that recognition should 
normally be voluntary and that even under existing legislations 
sound trade unions have had to be ordinarily recognised by 
employers. 

The question of voluntary recognition depends upon the 
attitude of employers and employers’ organisations. Employers 
should recognise the inevitability of workers’ associations under 
modern industrail set up, and the constructive role that such 
organisations can play in industrial life. Recognition of 
genuine trade unions is the first step in an effort to enable 
these organisations to play their effective role in the building 
up of the economy of this country. Trade unions should not 
only be tolerated but should be sympathetically treated. The 
attitude of employees has not undergone any radical change 
in India. A good majority still regard these organisations as a 
nuisance to be tolerated only when inevitable, iheir attitude 
is one of hosvility. This attitude should completely change 
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Modern industrial organisation requires the establishment of 
satisfactory industiial relations, for its smooth working rests in 
the last analysis, on the skilful organisation and prompt adjust- 
ment of human relations between the workers and the employers. 
This i3 particularly true of a country like ours where the labour 
force is recruited mainly from rural areas and workers are to 
take a long period to accustom themselves with the rigid 
and monotonous factory work. Their problems can be satis¬ 
factorily dealt with only in consultation with their own chosen 
representatives Trade union organisations arc, therefore, 
more important for a country like India and employers must 
recognise this fact. 

Developments during the post-independence period do not 
warrant that this realisation has dawned upon them, and that 
they have realised the significance and importance of modern 
trade unionism. The question of legal recognition of trade 
unions is to be viewed in this context. Unless employers are 
willing to recognise every genuine trade union the law must 
come to their aid. At present most of the energy of the 
organisers is directed towards securing recognition, which is 
granted only after a bitter struggle spread over a number of 
years. It is a waste of energy which could be used for more 
constructive and profitable purpose**. Threfore, it is not unwise 
to advocate some legal help to trade unions in securing recogni¬ 
tion. Voluntary recognition should be preferred. In its 
absence compulsory recognition must be provided for. 
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need for organisations is also dawning upon them. It is there¬ 
fore wise, on the part of government, to have realized the 
significance of this increasing class consciousness on the part of 
the underdog. The call for “a socialistic pattern of society” 
i3 because of the realisation that those who were being exploited 
are now awakening. The government has also recognised the 
close connection between industrial relations and trade union¬ 
ism. It would be an uphill task for any government to main¬ 
tain healthy industrial relations in the absence of strong, stable 
and well conducted trade unions. A strong trade union js 
needed to maintain discipline amongst its members and enforce 
the agreements that might be arrived at. The Industrial Truce 
Conference recognised this fact and assigned labour it > due 
place in any scheme of increased industrial production. In 
the five year plans also the role that trade unions can play has 
been emphasised. 

This realisation does not seem to have dawned upon 
j employers except for a few enlightened ones who have given 
[ labour its due. The recent agreement between the Tatas and the 
workers' union whereby labour is to be progressively associated 
with the administration ot the concern i3 a step in the right 
direction. But employers like Tatas are only exceptions. In 
I general, employers still consider trade unionism as something 
highly undesirable, even anti-social, and regard increasing 
trade union demands as unnecessary interferences in their 
i managerial prerogatives. For them trade unionism is a taboo. 
Yet it is the plain duty of employers in India to accept the 
spread of trade unionism as inevitable. They should even try to 
I win labour's gratitude by assisting trade unions. Organisa¬ 
tion guided on right lines will be a very valuable aid in the nain- 
tenanee of proper and healthy industrial relations. On the 
skilful organisation and prompt adjustment ofhuman relations 
between the worker and the employer and those between the 
worker, the employer and the government depends the smooth 
working of the modern industrial system. This is particularly 
important in an under-developed country like ours where the 
Hulk of the labour force comes from the rural areas. They arc 
likely to find factory work hard, strenuous, monotonous and 
irksome until they get accustomed to it. The best way of solving 
problems of this rural biased labour can be done only after 
. consultation with and through the cooperation of their leaders. 

1 The importance of trade union organisations is much greater 
1 in industrially backward countries where industrial traditions 
; have not been established as yet. The Royal Commission on 
i Labour remarked that "unless a vigorous effort is made to effect* 
an improvement in human relations, the development of large 
scale industrial enterprises is likely to be difficult and preca¬ 
rious.” Subsequently, Mr. Butler in his report (Problems of 
Industry in the East) observed that perhaps the chief problem 
confronting Indian industry was that of industrial relations and 
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that “industrial disputes are likely to be of periodical occurrence 
until a strong trade union movement imbued with a professional 
spirit has been developed and collective bargaining established 
on a solid foundation.” A strong trade union like the Ahmcda* 
bad Textile Labour Association has done immense good for 
the workers. The cause of the workers has been advanced 
and their status improved. Yet the industry has not witnessed 
any major labour trouble all these long years. The system of 
conciliation and arbitration has been firmly established. Em¬ 
ployers should realise that a strong trade union is ultimately 
for their own good. Production and profits are possible only 
with the cooperation of labour. The days of the rule of thumb 
method of arbitrary decisions are over. 

J Trade unionism, however, should not be one way affair. 
It should not be confined exclusively to the protection and 
advancement of the members’ interest at all costs and by every 
possible means. The trade union objective is and shall be 
to protect and advance the interests of their members. Bitf. 
trade unions should also develop aa ethics and a code of . behas 
, viour for themselves. Practices which are against the interest- 
J of the community should not find a place. Any trade union 
adopting these practices viz , go-slow* restricting output should 
stand severely condemned. Trade unions, while helping their 
own members, should contribute to the development of our 
, underdeveloped economy and help the country to develop a new 
' social and economic philosophy. The interests of the workers 
should not only be safeguarded but advanced by stages. Along 
with the workers the whole community should advance. In 
thl words of our Prime Minister, “Such trade union orga¬ 
nisations cannot think of workers interest in isolation. They 
have to consider them from the larger point of view of th e 
entire community. That is necessary even from the worke r s 
point of view. Ultimately progress can only be made in Inda 
if it is broad-based and raises the general level. So long as 
one group tries to progress at the expense of another, no 
marked advance is likely 1 *. Srijai Prakash Narain too holds 
the view that trade unionism should not be a one-sided affair 
only. 


This presupposes that trade unions are ready to accept the 
challenge tha: is before them. Even for the limited objective 
of protecting the interests of workers it is essential that properly 
organised and disciplined trade unions should be formed. 
The reality is farther away from this cherished ideal. Our 
u trade unions are weak, instable, poorly organised and lack 
• internal discipline. In this task of building up a strong and 
stable trade union movement every one should make his own 
little contribution. The Government, the employer, the trade 
unionist, the socirl and political worker—each can help trade 
unions to develop along proper lines. 
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o-- hurdle in the way is the illiteracy and ignoran 

ce of an average worker. Our workers are uneducated. They 
not only do not know to read and write but their knowledge of 
affairs does not go beyond that which is told to them by their 
jobber or mis try. They do not realise and understand the full 
implications of collective action, mutual help and goodwill. 
They drift with the current and not swim with it. Unless the 
ignorance of workers is removed trade unionism cannot develop 
along right channels. Education should not mean a simple 
teaching of three Rs. though it in itself will be a very great 
achievement. What is more important is that the ignorance 
of the workers should be removed. They should understand 
the importance of organised labour in modern society and the 
part they can play for the furtherance of social good. They 
should understand their rights apd corresponding obligations 
toward.' the community. Every possible means of imparting 
\ education and widening the vision should be utilised. Thus the 
school, the press, the platform and the cinema, all can help in 
the removal of ignorance of workers. Every one can help in this 
direction. Employers can open schools where workers may 
get education. In fact, i\ few enlightened employers have 
already done a lot in this direction. Employers may also en¬ 
courage education amongst their workers by insisting upon a 
certain minimum educational qualification for employment, 
confirmation and promotion. Trade unions can also run their 
own schools, arrange lectures, debates and symposiums. 

The responsibility, however, rests squarely upon the Govern¬ 
ment. Other agencies can help and may supplement Govern¬ 
ment efforts. In a welfare state education upto a certain 
minimum is state responsibility. It is saddening that education 
has not been given its proper place by the planners in this 
country. It has been given only a secondary place. The ideal 
of compulsory primary education is a distant goal. The second 
five year plan provides only for the extension of primary 
education to 63 percent of the people in the 6-11 age group 
and to 22.5 percent in the age group 11-14. Nothing has 
been done to improve the lot of the poor teachers. Ill-equipped 
schools and dissatisfied teachers cannot impart education. It is 
time that the governments discharge their responsibilities 
fully in thi* direction. Education of workers, removal of their 
illiteracy and ignorance are essential and should brook no 
delay. 

When the problem of literacy and education is solved the 
question of outside leadership shall cease to bother us. The 
leadership shall come from the rank and file as a matter of 
course. Till such time efforts should be made to train labour 
leaders. Trade union leaders do not generally behave in a 
responsible manner. Quite a few arc ignorant of important 
provisions of various labour legislations affecting workers. Quite 
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often they are guided in their actions by personal considerations. 
They are ignorant and do not know how to deal with different 
labour problems and how to carry on effective negotiations 
with employers. It is, therefore, necessary that trade union 
leaders should be thoroughly trained. Opening of summer 
schools, refresher courses, organisation of temporary camps and 
encouraging them to join specialised institutions like Tata 
Institute of Social Services, Kashi Vidyapitha can help in this 
direction. The need for training of labour leaders has been 
recognised. The Indian National Trade Union Congress has 
opened two schools where workers are being trained. One 
of these schools is at Ahmedabad and 5s being conducted by 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. The All India 
Trade Union Congress also organised a central Trade Union 
School of two weeks duration in Nagpur in August- September 
1953, It was not followed up by provincial schools in all 
states. The INTUC reports that on the whole the work was 
not satisfactorily done. All India trade union bodies like 
HMS, INTUC, AITUC, UTUC and other federations should 
take greater interest in the provision of training facilities to 
their cadre. The ICFTU has opened an Asian Trade Union 
College at Calcutta. The government too has taken interest in the 
training of labour leaders. State efforts in this direction should 
not be favoured. The training of labour leaders should be 
the concern of trade unions and not of any other external 
agency. The state may help different trade unions on a non- 
; discriminatory basis to establish such training schemes. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that so far no 
effort has been made to recruit labour leaders from the class 
of jobbers. These intermediaries have been very closely associ¬ 
ated with the rise of modern factory system in this country. 
Several efforts have been made to replace them but they continue 
to have the same hold which they exercised in the past. In 
certain industries, e. g. jute, their hold on the workers is remark¬ 
able. The possibility of labour leaders coming from this class 
has not been assessed at ail. The leadership is mostly from 
outside. The jobber combines in himself a host of qualities for 
a successful labour leader. He belongs to the class and he 
enjoys the confidence of his fellow workers. He has consider¬ 
able organising capacity and he knows how to deal with an 
average worker. He is in intimate touch with them. He 
knows their customs and traditions and talks to them in their 
language. He has acted as a guide in every important matter. 
In short, he is admirably suited for the task. A little educa¬ 
tion and training will reveal the potentiality in him. So far 
our trade union leaders have only acted to antagonise him. A 
change in policy is needed to win their sympathy for the cause 
of trade unions and get competent leaders for the future. 

Trade union work should cease to be a part time, casual 
T 18 
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personal factors should be avoided* Without this reasonable 
security the efficiency of the secretary cannot be maintained. 


The number of outsiders should be kept at the minimum. 
Only when suitable persons from among the employees them¬ 
selves are not available, outsiders should take up "responsible 
positions in a trade union. The presence of too many out¬ 
siders in elective position leads to personal rivalries and there¬ 
by weakens the trade union. A trade union should be run in a 
business like manner and not as charitable organisation depend¬ 
ing on outside help and patronage. 

fj Trade unions should also have some technical persons on 
(heir staff. The nature of trade union work has undergone a 
complete change. Trade unions are no longer organisations . 
whose sole aim is to agitate. They have now to play a more 
constructive role. Their duty is to further the interest of 
‘workers in industry keeping in view the larger interest of the com¬ 
munity. Schemes of joint consultation production committees 
are already in operation. Such activities are to increase even 
more in future. Similarly the problem of rationalisation of in¬ 
dustry is hanging heavy over our heads. Scientific management 
is being discussed everywhere. The technique of production is 
changing and getting more and more centralised. New machines 
are being manufactured. These influence the life of workers. 
Trade unions have had nothing to do with these developments \ \ 
so far. These were considered to be the sphere of the employer i 
where he was to choose his own policy. Trade unions have 
expressed their resentment and demonstrated against these 
policies; yet they have not been abie to speak with confidence. 
They have generally lost in this struggle. The only safeguard 
against worker’s defeat is that the control of trade unions over 
the conditions under which the worker works and lives should 
go on increasing. Problems that are now being regarded as the 
exclusive concern of employers, because these are questions 
of discipline and management, should come more and more 
under the direct control of trade unions. Trade unions must be 
able to speak with authority about the likely effects of techno¬ 
logical changes, or changes in the technique of production on. 
the health and safety of workers, extra strain on them > the 
course of the cost of production and the overall effec" on 
employment, profits, wages etc. Rationalisation should not 
simply mean mere intensification of workers. It should also 
mean rationaiisa lion of management. Every one should stand 
to gain : workers in the shape of reduced work and higher 
v wages and the community sh ould get cheaper goods. Similarly 
trade unions can do much in the field of safety regulations, time* 
fpnd motion studies and in the methods of increasing produc* 

/ tivity. The control of workers over industry will gradually 
increase and thev Will be progressively associated with the 
management at all levels, 
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The Bombay Strike Committee in 1928-29 pointed out the 
necessity of such expert technical advice for trade unions. The 
Committee remarked, “we concur that there is need for an 
expert technical advisory body to the trade unions in Bombay. In 
fact the proposal is one that is almost essential for the proper 

working of the standardisation scheme._ .we hope., therefore, 

that the trade unions will combine to make some arrangement 
of the kind. It is obviously of importance to have for this 
purpose a genuine expert and not a mere partisan or agitator.” 
The same view was expressed by the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee in 1941. The Committee observed, “As 
far as organisation within the unions themselves is concerned, 
the Committee is of opinion that with one or two exceptions, 
the trade unions in textile industry suffer from a paucity of 
officials who satisfy the standards of qualification::, training and 
equipment that are considered indispensable in countries where 
the trade union movement has been well developed, and that 
most of the officials in the textile unions in the Province are not 
trained for the work that they have to do It h accordingly of 
the opinion that trade unions in the textile industry should 
have at them disposal the services of an increasing number of 
men who are conversant with the technical details of the indus¬ 
try,” It endorsed the suggestion of the Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee for the appointment of technical adviser 
to the trade unions in Bombay. What was true in 1941 is true 
even today. Trade unions in textile industry are comparatively 
better organised. Yet if the textile unions lack the right type 
of officials the state of* affairs in other trade unions can be 
better realised. It is time this drawback ij removed. 

If trade unions are staffed by whole-time paid officers of 
the requisite type the working of trade unions shall improve 
considerably. Trade unions will be able to develop a grievance 
machinery. The problem of personnel administration, and ] 
looking after the grievances and' personal, problems of individual j 
workers has been neglected so far . Trade unions have mostly 
Addressed themselves to general problems that effect workers 
as a whole. While trade unions have interested themselves with 
questions of wages, hours of work, leave and bonuses they have 
shown very little interest in individual grievances. There 
are good many cases of personal injustices meted out to indivi¬ 
dual workers by their superiors. All such cases of personal 
injustices should be thoroughly investigated by trade union staff 
and the case of individual workers represented by them. Simi¬ 
larly trade unions should also arrange for the services of medical 
men, lawyers etc. to enable their members to get full advantages 
to which they are entitled under various labour laws. There 
is considerable scope for benefiting individual workers in respect 
of Workmen's Compensation Act immediately. Trade unions 
can always bring to the notice of the government any violations 
of labour laws* 
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the living conditions of workers. Every effort should be a 
to improve the life of workers. The standard of Imng o 
i worker should undoubtedly improve and of 
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life should also improve. Average worker should be helped ^ 


country. Tnjyslmuld be 
.encouraged to take a lively interest m the somal and cultural 


.encouraged to take a lively interest in tut. ld 

life of the city or the locality in which they live. t hey 
not be encouraged to behave liice dumb drwen < 
must develop their cultural life, and should 

entities politically. In the election to various local bod.e c^ 
i! district boards, municipalities, corporations labour vote shot 
b be a decisive influence. The development of .octal and cultu 
1 ral life will bring to workers a realisation of th ® ir J j 
citizens of the country and free them from clas.i bias a* 
prejudices. The importance of tlieir role and the responsibilities 
cast upon them under changed circumstances shall be clear 
them P Trade unions can conveniently use the stage and the 
screen, the culture centre, the debating hall, dances and ballad, 
etc. for this purpose. 

Trade unions should widen the field of their activities. ‘ h«y 
have been charged to be mere ‘strike committees or, as at 
present, ‘arbitration committees.’ They stand condemned and 
hose who are associated with them are considered to be mdiv. 
duals interested in the advancement of their personal soc.a' 
and political status. An ordinary worker does not .have an^ 
abiding interest in the trade union with which his name 
associated. He folds around it when a struggle is to be launched 
or when he stands to benefit personally. Ihe struggle being 
over the workers lose all interest in the trade union. . u . ■ 
situation can be remedied if trade unions increase .^cir activi¬ 
ties and make themselves indispensable for th f ir . ' 

Most of the unions are hampered by having too limitedi scope 

and toe few activities.A widening of the sphere or activity 

is most desirable, both because much is left undone that trade 
unions can do and because it will strengthen the movement to 
find, and even to create, activities m which members can pa . • 

cipate. Activities in which trade unions should mtemt 
themselves shall differ from region to region, industry to industry 
and even from union to union. Trade unions, to cite 
instances, can take interest in the provision of adult education 
extension of the Operative movement, and rut '? ul 2 
cooperative stores, institution of benefit funds and such other 
activities. 


Trade unions should also develop a convention or nave 
i rules requiring high quality of workmanship from their 
' The efficiency of labour . shall increase and so also the output 
of the industry. «Thus trade unions should insist that Uc 
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1 their members. Functions of trade unions are getting 
diversified and the size of trade unions is likely to increase. 
Efficiency of a trade union will depend upon a hierarchy of 
levels of authority in such a way that each lower level is subject 
* to control and supervision by the one immediately above it. bur 
authority thus conferred must be kept at its proper p*ace by 
instituting checks on authority. In other words, trade union 
organisation should not be confined to a few officials or leader* 
at the top. They should be the objects of an average worker. 
He shold feel that the trade union is meant for him and not 
vice versa. He should feel that he counts in fus organisation 
and that he is not simply an agent for dittoing whatever comes 
from above. The degree of centralisation in trade unions 
will depend upon the degree of centralisation and concen ¬ 
tration of management. But if this centralisation is to work 
well and without internal conflicts it must be accompanies 
and checked by real representative government which takes 
differences as well as numbers into account. Democracy inside 
the unions must be zealously safeguarded if trade unions arc 
to remain free and not degenerate into associations that ex¬ 
ploit individuals for their own sake. 

All this presupposes larger trade unions with stable mem¬ 
bership and whole time paid staff with adequate funds for 
diversified trade union activities. Mutual rivalry should 
cease and united trade union front should be created. Pro¬ 
blems of the labour force require undivided attention of those 
who have elected to serve them and their energies should not 
be wasted in personal or power politics, or attainment of 
personal benefits at the sacrifice of the cause. Only able and 
capable men who have imbibed a sacrificing spirit and arc 
motivated by the best of spirit should choose this path. For 
the cause, cooperation of everyone should be welcome specially 
of public bodies like universities, research associations and even 
public spirited social workers. 

If our trade unions will bring about these changes they will 
be at once transferred into active organisations of workers striving 
\ for their and for the country’s welfare. To the reader all this 
may appear utopian, something that trade unions cannot attain. 
; It may appear mere wishful thinking. But every organisation 
offers a challenge and in every organisation there are people 
who accept the challenge. The objective is there; its attain¬ 

ment requires constant elfort. There should be no rest till the 
objective is attained. The struggle must go on for the battle 
of freedom is never done and the field never quiet. 
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i'KADB UNION MuVHMENT IN INblA 

Statbmeni 1 


Progress of Registered Trade Unions in India 


Year 

No. of regis¬ 
tered unions 

1927-28 

29 

1928-29 

75 

1929-30 

104 

1930-31 

119 

1931-32 

131 

1932-33 

170 

1933-34 

191 

1934-35 

213 

1935-36 

241 

1936-37 

271 

1937-38 

420 

1938-39 

562 

1939-40 

667 

1940-41 

727 

1941-42 

747 

1942-43 

693 

1943-44 

761 

1944-45 

865 

1945-46 

1087 

1946-47 

1225 

1947-48 

2766 

1948-49 

3150 

1949-50 

3522 

1950-51 

3766 

1951-52 

4623 

1952-53 

4934 

1953-54 

6029 


No, of register¬ 
ed unions sub¬ 
mitting returns 

Total mem 
bership 

28 

100,619 

65 

181,077 

90 

242,355 

106 

219,115 

121 

235,693 

147 

237,369 

160 

208,071 

183 

284,918 

205 

268,326 

228 

261,047 

343 

390.112 

394 

399,159 

450 

511,138 

483 

513,832 

455 

573,520 

489 

685,299 

563 

780,967 

573 

889,388 

585 

864,031 

998 

1331,962 

1620 

1662,929 

1848 

1960,107 

1919 

1821,132 

2002 

1756,971 

2556 

1996,311 

2718 

20,99,003 

3295 

21,12,695 
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StAIBMENI 2 

Registered Trade Unions in Indian States 


$L 


Staic 


CENTRAL TRADE UNIONS 



co V 

CO 

C3 

a 

Year 

*3f2 ^ 

« fi S 

.2 r j» 

Q 

13 

2 


Ph f-H O 
ox>*S 
. 

Jp.S 3 

°Js 

i> 

rQ 

s 

y 


o S 

O 3 

2; 60 

a 

2 

3 

4 



1939 

32 

24 

97,152 

1940 

42 

23 

* 122,150 

1941 

46 

33 

127,973 

1942 

25 

23 

1-10,205 

1943 

27 

26 

168,540 

1944 

30, 

28 

154,803 

1943 

31 

30 

161,777 

1946 

32 

26 

128,744 

1947 

76 

36 

176,742 

1948 

109 

67 

314,181 

1949 

105 

88 

474,353 

1950 

56 

41 

153,936 

1951 

112 

74 

325,098 

1952 

130 

88 

4,32,611 

1953 

128 

72 

4,15,703 

1954 

169 

89 

2,41,948 


STATE UNIONS 


Part A Spates 


I 


1939 

3 

,,, 

«• » 

1940 

11 

3 

982 

1941 

6 

6 

1,476 

1942 

5 

5 

1,502 

1943 

5 

5 

1,948 

1944 

7 

7 

1,580 

1945 

9 

9 

2,486 

1946 

19 

12 

3,680 

1947 

36 

25 

13,518 

1948 

80 

43 

46,706 

1949 

71 

43 

107,725 


Assam 











TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INBTA 


2 

3 

4 

1950 

67 

39 

1951 

60 

35 

1952 

64 

41 

1953 

93 

61 

1954 

102 

79 


Bihar & Orissa 


1928 

1929 

2 

2 

1930 

3 


1931 

3 

V 

1932 

3 

1 

1933 

4 

3 

1934 

4 

4 

1935 

5 

5 

1936 

5 

5 

1937 

5 

4 

1938 

10 

4 

1939 

18 

10 

1940 

27 

11 

1941 

34 

20 

1942 

38 

16 

1943, 

41 

11 

1944 

49 

20 

1945 

49 

31 

1946 

53 

31 

1947 

111 

47 

1948 

238 

104 

1949 

315 

141 

1950 

392 

197 

1951 

454 

215 

1952 

506 

271 

1953 

411 

280 

1954 

435 

338 

1937 

42 

39 

1938 

50 

45 

1939 

52 

40 

1940 

72 

56 

1941 

70 

57 

1942 

74 

59 

1943 

77 

69 

1944 

82 

70 

1945 

93 

79 

1946 

104 

78 

1947 

168 

126 

1948 

306 

.246 

1949 

410 

295 

1950 

460 

360 


*SL 


5 


118,188 

112,736 

97,654 

129,216 

149,790 

25,203 
41,682 
♦ • • 
36 
1,378 
2,397 
4,052 
7,859 
15,029 
16,685 
5,710 
23,992 
13,596 
29,925 
10,337 
18,738 
21,947 
73,428 
50,203 
35,585 
123,137 
148,234 
183,060 
164,007 
232,608 
232,945 
263,539 

52,852 

76,072 

50,997 

105,799 

121,886 

120,153 

130,688 

149,359 

172,679 

182,943 

267,009 

316,622 

421,128 

417,642 


Bombay 










1 2 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

C P,& iierar 1928 
'Madhya Pradesh) 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Madras 1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


3 

4 

5 

597 

370 

352,191 

521 

382 

316,915 

673 

422 

401,077 

765 

461 

401,594 

2,137 

”3 

3 

2,514 

7 

7 

3,499 

7 

7 

4,-31 

10 

10 

6,788 

11 

11 

7,305 

12 

12 

8,968 

15 

15 

10,260 

17 

14 

10,815 

16 

11 

6,133 

27 

26 

8,928 

35 

30 

13,377 

41 

31 

11,560 

52 

38 

17,261 

55 

38 

23,984 

49 

35 

29,430 

48 

29 

14,883 

53 

27 

13,748 

45 

32 

17,779 

96 

48 

20,149 

94 

55 

40,198 

88 

60 

33,590 

109 

74 

48,436 

98 

60 

39,332 

111 

67 

40,121 

118 

62 

41,467 

144 

65 

33,133 


M# 

9,557 

10 

10 

16,613 

12 

12 

45,346 

17 

16 

36,876 

23 

22 

42,402 

34 

32 

48,054 

38 

25 

21,708 

32 

28 

24,889 

32 

25 

22,204 

43 

27 

19,010 

54 

41 

49,372 

87 

66 

49,376 

110 

83 

71,092 

124 

80 

53,637 

137 

76 

42,924 

143 

86 

49,451 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1944 

174 

99 

64,567 


1945 

154 

141 

88,270 


1946 

232 

180 

127,414 


1947 

363 

273 

182,189 


1948 

512 

346 

2.2,628 


1949 

597 

296 

150,180 


1950 

550 

182 

116,569 


1951 

749 

260 

138,507 


1952 

619 

357 

163,264 


1953 

658 

320 

131,914 


1954 

534 

328 

138,998 

Orissa 

1937 

1 

1 

18 


1938 

2 

2 

374 


1939 

2 

2 

323 


1940 

3 

3 

535 


1941 

3 

3 

359 


1942 

3 

3 

653 


1943 

4 

4 

1,494 


1944 

7 

5 

1,148 


1945 

4 

4 

1,494 


1946 

7 

5 

1,148 


1947 

42 

33 

8,766 


1948 

54 

25 

5,634 


1949 

72 

27 

13,407 


1950 

83 

31 

23,286 


1951 

44 

26 

16,097 


1952 

104 

32 

19,209 


1953 

52 

52 

32,325 


1954 

81 

62 

31,209 

East Punjab 

1948 

7 

7 

760 


1949 

8 

8 

2,866 


1950 

41 

36 

14,400 


1951 

54 

53 

10,314 


1952 

106 

69 

12,108 


1953 

139 

82 

20,618 


1954 

168 

86 

17,424 

Uttar Pradesh 

1928 



3,119 


1929 

4 

4 

12,179 


1930 

5 

5 

12,738 


1931 

6 

6 

12,843 


1932 

6 

6 

9,895 


1933 

6 

5 

9.823 


1934 

5 

4 

7,811 


1935 

8 

7 

8,978 


1936 

10 

10 

10,310 


<937 

10 

10 

10,081 
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STATEMENTS 


Jsi, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1938 

18 

16 

23,414 


1939 

35 

23 

11,759 


1940 

43 

24 

15,811 


1941 

40 

29 

14,807 


1942 

42 

25 

17,493 


1943 

28 

27 

20,976 


1944 

3i 

31 

32,944 


1945 

34 

34 

36,734 


1946 

70 

43 

35,626 


1947 

199 

113 

90,919 


1948 

282 

209 

127,682 


1949 

359 

292 

138,403 


1950 

528 

334 

218,067 


1951 

557 

365 

170,584 


1952 

518 

404 

165,212 


1953 

567 

428 

170,582 


1954 

620 

460 

143,496 

West Bengal 

1917 

569 

259 

488,697 

1948 

926 

483 

418,906 


1949 

1049 

534 

438,883 


1950 

1155 

545 

489,158 


1951 

927 

452 

339,488 


1952 

921 

469 

334,730 


1953 

1163 

554 

326,631 


1954 

1436 

680 

400,814 

Part B States 




Hyderabad 

1949 

1950 

110 

81 

40 

45 

36,975 

25,264 


1951 

54 

54 

16,110 


1952 

171 

48 

15,857 


1953 

55 

41 

16,473 


1954 

276 

57 

22,369 

Madhya Bharat 

1949 

22 

14 

19,161 

1950 

21 

14 

18,476 


1951 

30 

26 

8,719 


1952 

37 

32 

13,267 


1953 

49 

40 

15,765 


1954 

62 

34 

14,900 

Mysore 

1949 

89 

67 

54,005 

1950 

34 

33 

33,706 


1951 

32 

32 

30,669 


1952, 

33 

33 

26,225 


1953 

• f • 

• •• 

/•« 


1954 

35 

23 

36,075 








TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Travancore 

Cochin 


Saurashtra 


Rajasthan 


Part C States 

Ajmer and 
Merwara 


<SL 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1949 

N.A. 

56 

22,850 

1950 

56 

56 

32,548 

1951 

35 

35 

12,041 

1952 

555 

100 

55,504 

1953 

568 

67 

50,032 

1954 

645 

137 

85,125 

1949 

N.A. 

33 

10,121 

1950 

28 

28 

11,408 

1951 

33 

33 

18,887 

1952 

55 

46 

13,763 

1953 

64 

47 

13.741 

1954 

91 

57 

12,869 

1949 




1950 

35 

16 

12,127 

1951 

1952 

26 

23 

17,529 

1953 

33 

33 

8,445 

1954 

85 

36 

7,888 

s 

1930 

1 

1 

1,745 

1931 

2 

2 

1,779 

1932 

2 

1 

34 

1933 

2 

1 

34 

1934 

l 

1 

59 

1935 

1 

1 

193 

1936 

1 

l 

269 

1937 

n 

a 

3 

845 

1938 

3 

2 

304 

1939 

2 

2 

302 

1940 

3 

3 

3,466 

1941 

4 

3 

201 

1942 

1 

1 

238 

1943 

3 

3 

4,794 

1944 

3 

3 

1,047 

1945 

3 

3 

946 

1946 

4 

4 

3,159 

1947 

8 

8 

5,184 

1948 

11 

11 

6,031 

1949 

16 

15 

5,532 

1950 

15 

15 

5,648 

1951 

18 

17 

6,462 

1952 

20 

19 

5,466 

1953 

15 

15 

6,143 

1954 

18 

14 

6,010 

1930 

2 

2 

2,676 

1931 

3 

2 

4,043 


Da h» 








statements 


4L 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1932 

4 

2 

3,482 


1933 

10 

8 

11,749 


1934 

10 

9 

10,581 


1935 

12 

10 

7,702 


1936 

14 

13 

8,259 


1937 

15 

14 

10,608 


1938 

18 

17 

15,310 


1939 

23 

22 

21,492 


1940 

27 

26 

‘ 24,376 


1941 

29 

28 

24,189 


1942 

29 

20 

21,546 


1943 

30 

23 

16,895 


1944 

32 

24 

24,712 


1945 

40 

19 

30,504 


1946 

47 

25 

34,173 


1947 

52 

32 

43,204 


1948 

47 

32 

20,444 


1949 

59 

48 

25,486 


1950 

60 

59 

31,412 


1951 

87 

68 

80,364 


1952 

117 

85 

31,009 


1953 

93 

90 

40,172 


1954 

134 

115 

60,164 

Coorg 

1949 

1 

1 

320 

1950 

3 

3 

497 


1951 

2 

2 

5C4 


1952 

1 

1 

315 


1953 

3 

3 

819 


1954 

5 

5 

2,042 

Bhopal 

1950 

3 

3 

797 

1951 

7 

5 

1,227 


1952 

5 

5 

1,572 


1953 

12 

12 

3,634 


1954 

21 

16 

4,399 

Kutch 

1952 

1 

1 

419 


1953 

1 

1 

419 


1954 

1 

1 

419 

Himachal 

1953 

2 

2 

332 

Pradesh 

1954 

6 

2 

351 

Tripura 

1953 

1954 

6 

11 

3 

11 

1,646 

2,850 

Vindhya 

1953 

8 

• •• 

• •• 

Pradesh 

1954 

8 

1,982 


T, 19 
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State* 

Frequency distribution of Registered Trade Unions 


Membership 


Year 

Below 50 

Unions Membership 

50-99 

Unions Membership 

100- 

Uniotis 

1930 

2 

29 

4 

302 

20 

1931 

10 

318 

5 

327 

26 

1932 

8 

242 

12 

726 

31 

1933 

19 

497 

17 

1,105 

34 

1934 

22 

553 

20 

1,294 

38 

1935 

20 

498 

29 

2,052 

51 

1936 

24 

668 

23 

1,664 

60 

1937 

25 

607 

25 

1,707 

75 

1938 

46 

312 

34 

2,594 

104 

1939 

53 

1,475 

33 

2,505 

121 

1940 

72 

1,913 

34 

2,637 

143 

1941 

81 

2,032 

43 

3,296 

148 

1942 

72 

2,181 

33 

2,372 

149 

1943 

54 

1,521 

41 

3,135 

146 

1944 

49 

1,479 

49 

3,650 

140 

1945 

44 

1,311 

54 

4,006 

147 

1946 

55 

1,517 

68 

4,952 

147 

1947 

71 

2,305 

96 

7,110 

274 

1948 

162 

5,298 

214 

15,177 

492 

1949 

201 

6,401 

273 

19,391 

557 

1950 

250 

7,799 

290 

20,820 

590 

1951 

303 

9,474 

334 

23,923 

617 

1952 

358 

1,119 

391 

27,710 

722 

1953 

486 

15,383 

464 

33,313 

803 

1954 

617 

18,795 

620 

43,110 

993 
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M£NT 3 

submitting returns according to membership 


Groups 

299 

Membership 

300-499 

Unions Membership 

500-999 

Unions Membership 

4,106 

11 

4,303 

22 

15,802 

4,746 

17 

6,419 

15 

11,093 

6,553 

15 

5,881 

23 

15,953 

6,872 

19 

7,342 

20 

13,617 

7,393 

19 

7,118 

25 

17,555 

9,717 

17 

6,591 

22 

14,366 

11,743 

30 

11,564 

28 

16,359 

15,062 

29 

11,081 

30 

19,315 

20,250 

48 

18,923 

50 

34,173 

23,050 

50 

19,504 

65 

45,898 

26,812 

52 

20,549 

63 

43,027 

27,971 

52 

20,309 

71 

48,664 

27,646 

48 

18,508 

59 

42,462 

27,458 

52 

20,218 

87 

58,637 

26,434 

90 

34,798 

101 

70,840 

27,479 

84 

33,354 

94 

64,034 

26,635 

61 

23,724 

108 

75,727 

52,638 

146 

56,263 

191 

133,444 

90,194 

180 

60,006 

267 

182,268 

97,934 

194 

72,831 

289 

207,824 

106,343 

209 

81,626 

277 

201.899 

111,700 

208 

81,628 

254 

179,360 

128,207 

239 

93,031 

281 

198,365 

142,940 

278 

108^007 

319 

228,875 

178,279 

335 

130,261 

366 

277,653 
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<3L 

Statement 


Year 

... 

1000- 

Unions 

-1,999 

Membership 


2,000- 
Unions 

Membership 

—4,999 

Membership 

1930 

12 

18,461 

7 


18 373 

1931 

14 

19,009 

8 


22,900 

1932 

10 

14,149 

14 


44,358 

1933 

18 

23,394 

11 


36,776 

1934 

17 

22,955 

10 


28,342 

1935 

17 

25,042 

17 


53,597 

1936 

11 

16,198 

17 


50,406 

1937 

11 

14,356 

20 


57,331 

1938 

20 

27,552 

22 


66,556 

1939 

30 

41,269 

26 


79,944 

19 iO 

33 

46,805 

27 


73,769 

1941 

35 

49,719 

31 


96,001 

1942 

38 

50,993 

30 


95,085 

1943 

43 

59,156 

33 


98,682 

1944 

63 

85,133 

36 


1,08,184 

1943 

64 

88,072 

52 


1,54,978 

1946 

55 

76,523 

53 


1,56,083 

1947 

102 

1,44,683 

72 


2,05,260 

1948 

166 

2,30,480 

83 


2,37,305 

1949 

171 

2,35,063 

99 


3,02,464 

1950 

145 

2,01,189 

92 


2,85,008 

1951 

154 

2,08,234 

68 


2,03,427 

1^52 

161 

2,19,723 

75 


2,29,631 

1953 

186 

2,55,663 

87 


2,52,091 

1934 

198 

2,70,341 

102 

v 

3,08,566 
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Groups 

5,000—9,999 
Unions Membership 

10,009—19,999 
Unions Membership 

20,000 and over 
Unions Membership 

5 

33,696 

4 

51,290 

3 

95,993 

5 

32,278 

2 

28,862 

4 

93,163 

i 

5,630 

4 

62,286 

3 

79,935 

2 

11,826 

5 

76,711 

0 

4. 

59,229 

2 

11,359 

6 

90,833 

1 

20,669 

2 

13,704 

5 

70,587 

3 

88,764 

8 

61,280 

1 

15,977 

3 

79,467 

10 

70,427 

2 

35,934 

1 

35,227 

13 

92,118 

3 

46,991 

3 

79,643 

9 

63,948 

6 

98,072 

l 

23,494 

15 

1,00,834 

9 

1,44,887 

2 

49,905 

10 

71,580 

11 

1,57,260 

1 

37,000 

!0 

71,284 

13 

1,93,310 

3 

69,109 

14 

99,276 

16 

2,33,335 

3 

83,881 

17 

1,17,681 

13 

1,81,478 

5 

1,51,290 

16 

1,13,838 

9 

1,23,570 

9 

2,78,746 

16 

1,11,936 

16 

2,33.599 

5 

1,53,335 

22 

1,56,533 

10 

1,31,868 

11 

4,41,858 

26 

1,80,644 

13 

1,88,653 

17 

4,59,904 

29 

2,02,108 

17 

2,24,106 

18 

5,93,935 

32 

2,17,038 

19 

2,53,993 

15 

4,43,417 

33 

2,29,076 

14 

1,93,337 

17 

5,16,810 

34 

2,43,192 

15 

2,10,442 

14 

4,91,311 

40 

2,83,445 

13 

. 1,82,610 

17 

5,62,605 

39 

2,55,398 

d 

11 

1,54,736 

14 

4,75,556 











Statement 4 

Industrial Disputes in India 




Year 

No. of 
stopp¬ 
ages 

No. of 
Workers 
involved 

Man-days 

lost 

Classification of Disputes by Causes 

Leave 

Per- <£? 

Wages Bonus sonal Hours Others 

Classification of Disputes by Re suit 

Partially 

Success. Unsuc- success- In In¬ 
fill cessful ful progress definite 

1921 

396 

600,351 

5,984,426 

167 

75 

68 

11 

75 

92 

211 

87 

6 


1922 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

127 

32 

50 

19 

50 

34 

215 

25 

4 


1923 

213 

301.044 

5.051,704 

95 

14 

54 

9 

41 

34 

159 

19 

l 

... 

1324 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

53 

7 

32 

34 

37 

23 

88 

21 

t 


1925 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

65 

6 

35 


28 

17 

89 

*.7 

I 


1925 

128 

186,811 

1.097,478 

60 

4 

31 

11 

22 

12 

104 

12 

... 


1927 

129 

131,655 

2,019,970 

61 

... 

36 

5 

27 

15 

79 

32 

3 


1928 

203 

506.851 

31,647,404 

109 

1 

44 

6 

43 

27 

128 

41 

7 


1929 

141 

531,059 

12,165,691 

54 

2 

55 

3 

27 

31 

80 

27 

3 


1930 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

69 

4 

34 

7 

34 

36 

89 

22 

I 


1931 

166 

203.008 

2.408,123 

69 

2 

39 

20 

36 j 

! 23 

99 

42 

2 


1932 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 | 

68 

3 

31 

2 

14 | 

14 

74 

27 

3 


1933 

146 

164,938 

2,160,961 | 

95 

2 

19 

5 

25 J 

20 

96 

23 

7 


1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 j 

107 

1 

24 

6 

?1 

32 

100 

25 

2 


1935 

145 

114,217 

973,457 1 

91 

2 

21 

10 

21 • 

25 

87 

29 

4 
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J . 

157 

109,029 

15.358,062 I 

96 

1 

24 

6 

30 

31 

76 

45 

7 

... 

V&rf 

379 

647.801 

8,982,257 

234 

4 

73 

12 

56 

51 

198 

117 

13 


1938 

399 

401.075 

9,198,708 | 

209 

3 

92 

21 

74 

61 

206 

130 

12 

... 

1939 

406 

409.075 

4,992,795 

232 

2 

74 

12 

86 

63 

185 

144 

14 

... 

1940 

322 

452,539 

7,577,281 

202 

9 

54 

10 

47 

86 

150 

80 



^4941 

359 

291.054 

3,330,503 

218 

9 

55 

15 

62 

75 

168 

111 

5 


1942 

694 

772,653 

5,779,965 

359 

79 

63 

7 

186 

117 

378 

169 

30* 

... 

1943 

716 

525,088 

2,342,287 

342 

55 

53 

14 

252 

138 

314 

210 

54* 


1944 

658 

550,015 

3,447,306 

372 

55 

82 

35 

118 

119 

297 

175 

62* 


1945 

820 

747,530 

4,054,499 

356 

no 

145 

56 

147 

134 

370 

155 

25 

135 

1946 

1,629 

1,961,948 

12,717,762 

604 

79 

280 

130 

534 

278 

696 

274 

29 

317 

1947 

1,811 

1,840,784 

16,562,665 

574 

195 

349 

94 

582 

! 310 

700 

298 

61 

416 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1,259 

920 

814 

1,071 

963 

1,059,120 

605,457 

719,883 

691,321 

809,242 

7.837,173 

6.600,395 

12,806,70* 

3,818,928 

3,336,961 

333 
i 277 
223 

301 

283 

112 

52 

73 

70 

94 

363 

217 

186 

301 

326 

110 

84 

07 

S4 

72 

279 

235 

232 

270 

158 

| 234 

112 

129 

150 

199 

528 

359 

338 

431 

384 

143 

119 

82 

145 

118 

21 

24 

18 

27 

13 

305 

140 

141 

144 

161 

* 1953 
1954 

772 

840 

466,607 

477,138 

3.382,807 

3,372,630 

240 

54 

296 

80 

131 

117 

261 

83 

... 

231 


♦These figures also include the disputes, whose results were ‘ indefinite'. Their number was 17 in *42, 49 in 1943 and 


<SL 


1944. 
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